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3folh*Xore, 

THANSACTIONS OF THE FOEF^LORE SOCIETr, 


VoL, XTX.] MARCH, 


[No. L 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20th. IflOT. 

The President (Dr. Gaster) in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last Meetiiig were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of the following new member, vh.: —Mr* 
Halliday Sparlings Major McNair, Mrs. Rounthw'atte, TTie 
Lady Edith Campbell, Mr* C- GilberbiDri^ and Mr. R, 
James Wmiams was announced 

The resignations of Dr. H. O. Forbes. Sir J, F, Rodger. 
Mr. F* L. Bickley^ and Mr* it H* Marsh, and the death 
of Lord Aldenham were also announced. 

The Secretar>' exhibited a Lincolnshire charm sent by 
MLsa M. Peacock, consisting of a heart-shaped piece of 
bog oak 11 inches long, with bow for suspecis ion to the 
watch-chain^ and read a note by Miss Peacock thereon 

[p m 

The Rev. C, W, Whbticr read a paper entitled. 
Local Traditions of the Quantocks*' [p, 31], and in the 
discussion which followed Mr. Calderon, Mr, Higgins^ 

VOL- X13C. A 
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Minutes 3 fee tinges. 


Mr. Nutt, Mbs Buroe^ and the Chairman took part A 
hearty vote of thanks vvas accorded to Mr. Whistler far 
hi? [>aper. 

Mr. W* Fp Kirby read a coomiuiiicatio'n he had received 
from Dr. Kaarle Krohn of Helsin^ors on the progress of 
folklore in Finland [see p. 98] ; and presented to the 
Society two copies of the translation of the tCateifota 
made by himself, and recently published in the 
Afftft's Li&rafy series. 


WEDiraSDAT, DECEMBER 18th, 1807. 

Me. Nutt {VicE-PnEsiDOfT) m the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mias Lovett Cameron as a member 
of the Sacictj-, and the admission of the Nebraska 
University Library as a subscriber to the Society were 
announced. The resignations of Major Fink and Mr. 
W, H. jewitt were also announcedL 

Ur Westermarck read a paper entitled "*The Prindples 
of Fasting “ [vol. xviiL, p. 391], and in the dUca^ion 
which followed Mr G. 1 * Gomme, Mr G. Calderon, 
Mr. N. W- Thomas, Mr. Major^ Mr. Kirby, and the 
Chairman took part. The meeting tennmated with a 
hearty vote of thanks to Dr Westennarck for his paper^ 




Minnies of Meeting. 

J i3 
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THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING* 

WEDNESDAY, JANUAEY 15th* 190a 

Thr FRt:sroENT (Djl Gaster) in the Chatr. 

The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting wefe fea^d and 
cxin firmed. 

The Annual Report, Statetncnt of Accounts, and 
Balance Sheet for the year 1907 were duly presented, 
and upon the motion of Dr, Had don, seconded by Sir 
John Rhys, it was resolved that the same be received 
and adopted. 

Balloting papers for the election of President, Vice- 
Presidents, Council, and officers having been distributed, 
Mr. Tabor and Mr. Thomas w^re nominated by the 
Chairman as Scrutineers for the balloL 

The Chairman having delivered his presidential address, 
announced the result of the ballot, and the following 
ladies and gentlemen were declared duly elected, viz.;— 
As Prtsuienty Dr. Gastcr. As Vi^-Frisidenis^ The Hon. 
John Abcjcromby. The Rt Hon. Lord Aveburj^, D.C.L, 
F.JLS., LL.D.* Sir E. W. Biuhrook, C.B-, F.S.A., Miss 
C. S* Burne, EL Clodd, Esq*, J. G. Frazer, Esq., LL.D,* 
Litt.D., G. Laurence Gomme, Elsq., ES.A^ A, C, 
Haddon, Esq.„ F.R.S.j EL S. Hartland+ Esq,, F.S.A.* 

Andrew Lang, Esq., M.A,^ LLD., Alfred Nutt, Esq., 
Professor Sir J* Rhys, M A., LL.D., F RA., ELS.A., 
W. H. D. Rouse* Esq., LitLD.* The Rev, Professor A. 
H. Sayce, MA., LL.D., D.D., and Professor K B. Tylor* 
LL.D., RR. 3 . As Members 0/ ChwffnV, G. CaJderop* 
Esq.^ A B. Cook, Esq., MA, W. Crooke, Esq., BA., 
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AfinuUs 0/ Aftetings^ 


M. Longworth Dames, Miss E, Hull, The Rev, 

H. N* Hutchinson, A. W. Johnston, Esq,, F.SJV.Scot* 
A. F, Major, Esq., R, R. Marett, Esq^ M-A, C* S. 
Myers, Esq^ MA,, M.D., T* Fairmaci Ordish^ Esq., F.S.Am 
W. H. K Rivers, Esq., M.D., Walter \V. Skeat* Esq., 
M.A^ C G, Sdiguiann, Esq,, M.D,, C. J. Tabor, Esq.* 
Np W. Thomas, Esq.^ M.A-* E. WestmnanJc, Eaq,* Ph.D., 
and A. R* Wright^ Esqp As Hen* Tr^sur^rr^ Ed^vard 
Clcxld, Esq. As Hm. Auditors, F. G. Green, Esq,* and 
N+ Thomas, Esq. As Se^rfia^^ F» A. Milne, Esq.* 
M,A. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Nutt, seconded by Mr. Clodd, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the President 
for his address; and a vote of thanks was also accorded 
to the outgoing members of Council, Mr. E, K. Chambers 
and Miss Eyre, on the motion of Mr. Tabor* seconded 
by Mr. Dames. 



THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL 


15TK Janitary, tgoS. 

The Ccmncjl are glad to record that the nutnbers of 
the Society are well maintiiinE^. Five Ubrajie? have 
been added as sub^Hbera, and tM'enty-two new members 
have been elected. On the other hand twenty old 
menibera. have resigned, and one has diedj and the 
subscription of one library has been withdrawn* There 
b, therefore, a net gain of five on the roll of the 
Sociely* A smaller n timber uf members than usual 
are in arrear with their subscriptions I but greater 
regularity in the pa^mient of subscriptions is much 
to be desired. Thoughtfulness in this respect on the 
part of members would relieve the Secretary of much 
ungrateful work. 

In the list of members published during the past year» 
a distinction has for the first time been drawn between 
ordinary members and libraries and other institutions of 
a similar nature subscribing to the funds of the Society; 
and the year in which the first subscription was paid 
is now printed oppo^te the name of each member and 
library or other institution* This change was fore¬ 
shadowed by the Couacd In their last report. 
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AhhwI (Ae Coumil, 


Three members of the Society have been appointed 
Professors during the year, vi^.: Dr^ J. Fraaer* for whom 
a Chair of Social Anthropology has been instituted in 
the University of Liverpool; Mn J, C Myres to the 
Chair of Greek in the same University; and Dr. El, 
Westermarck Co the recently-founded Martin %^^lLte Pro¬ 
fessorship of Sociology in the University of London. 

The papers read during the year have been as follows; 

yoM. 1$. The Moidi, l^OT-l' 

K cr the TiBiufrrcncc of Tinditiciiul Cciras in Morocco.^ 

Uf. Westennjittk, 

aa Well Ciaies and CMldrcn.'^ Dr. Dao 

17.^ ^'Somc NDtes &1QH1 New GnineL(tHitHmed b^lantcra illdcs)_ 
Dt. C. G. Sdigm&na. 

15. ^^Hjorncrie FeUdofe^" Ml. W, Ciog^c. 

■'A Dflniih Simfivkl.** The Rrr, H. F. FclJberg. 

_/if« ig. Deedsi: a ItL^lDcated StBfy+” Mf+ A- Lang, 

Afffr- aCk "Local Truditkip^ the QtlaJimcks." The Rev. C 
WHstlcx. 

iS. "The Priiicipits of FflSling-” Dr. W^mnarck. 

The meetings were usually well attended, and the 
discussions which followed the reading of the papers 
were very suggestive. 

The Council have to thank Mr. A. R. Wright for so 
kindly contributing to the success of the meetings in 
Pebniary and June by exhibiting on the former occasion 
a most mtertsting collection of Mohammedan amulets^ 
and on the latter a number of objects used by secret 
societies in West Africa, Other objects exhibited dutiag 
the year were some charms against the evil eye illustrat¬ 
ing Dn Westermarck's paper on Morocco, and a Lincoln¬ 
shire charm of bog oak made by a farm lad to give to 
his sweetheart, which was kindly lent by Miss Mabel 
Peacock The Council hope that members generaily wiil 



Jie/rifri 0 / iAc C&timil. 
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bear in mind how much the exhibition of objects adds 
to the attractiveness and the scientific value of the Society's 
evening meetings. The Council take this opportunity 
of expressing their great regret that, owing to unfore¬ 
seen circumstances, time did not admit of Mn and Mrs. 
Tcrttishcnd exhibiting the photographs of Pueblo Ccre- 
moniai Dances, which ihe>" had brought up with them 
from Oxford at the May mectiiig. 

The Council rejoice to report that a scheme is now on 
foot for the erection of a new Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology at Cambridge, which, w'hen carried out, 
wull allow the objects belonging to the Society being 
seen to better advantage than is possible under the 
existing conditions. The compilation of a catalogue oi 
these objects referred to in tlie last report is stiU under 
consideration. 

The library of the Society* ivhich is open to con¬ 
sul tation by its members, together with that of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute at 3 Hanover Square, has 
received during the year some additiuirs of a miscel¬ 
laneous ciiaracter 

The Soriety has issued during the year the iSth 
volume of Miss Bume has again placed her 

invaluable services at the disposal of tlie Coundl as 
editor of the joumah and the warmest thanks of the 
Society are due to her for the able way in which she 
has discharged her task* The Society is again Indebted 
to Mr A, K. Wright for the index; and the Council 
have to place on record their appredation of the service 
he has once more rendered to the Society by this 
compilatioiL 

Arrangements have been made with the Council of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute for issuing a joint 
Annual Bibliography. The Council have observed with 
satisfacticm that the Bibliography for 1903 has been w^dl 
received by the press and the public. The Bibliography 
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Annua/ /St/tsr/ of the Cannci/. 


For 1906 will be issued at an early date: and will in 
the opinion of the Council be found still more acceptable, 
being twice the size of the former issue. Copies will 
be supplied to meinbers and subscriber? (fw appHiatittn. 

The additional volumes for 1904 and 1905, viz., 
Japtaiam Song and Stary, by Mr. Walter Jekyll, and 
Popithr Poetry of the B&larhes^ by Mr. M. Longworth 
Dames, have been issued during the year. The Council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society have co-operated with the 
Council in the production of the latter volume, and have 
purchased 300 copies. 

The Council have in hand the collection of UncolK- 
skire Folt-Lsn from printed sources made by Miss 
Peacoch and Mrs. Gutch, which it is proposed to issue 
as the additional volume few 1906, and a monograph 
entitled Tke Grateful Dead, by Mr. G. H. Gerould, 
which will probably be the additional volume for 1907. 

At the meeting of the Congress of Archaeological 
Societies held in July (at which the Society was repre¬ 
sented by Its President, Dr. Gaster, and otlicr members), 
a resoluticm was carried on the motion of Mr, Nutt 
seconded by Sir E, W. Brabrook, that that Congress 
should ask its component societies to assist the Folk- 
Lore Society in the collection of all that was in print 
on the subject of Folk-lore in their respective counties. 
Steps arc being taken to give effect to this resolution. 

In the course of igo8 the Society will complete its 
thirtieth year. It is proposed to celebrate the event by 
holding commemorative meetings extending over tlirce 
days beriveen the middle and end of July, to which 
eminent students of Folk-lore from aU parts of the 
world will be invited. Full particulars of the time and 
place of these meetings, and of the subjects to be dis¬ 
cussed at them, will be sent to members at as early a 
date as pcKSSiblcr. ^ 

The Society ivas represented at the meeting of the 
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British Association at Leicester by Sir E. W. Bratroolc, 
Mr. E, S, Hartland, and othersi 
The Coundi submit herewith the annuaJ accounts and 
balance sheet duly audited. The balloting list for the 
Coundi and officers of the Sodcty for the ensuing year 
is also sent herewith. 

M. GASTEEt, 
President. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


At tlie birth of OLf Society stood aa Godmother the 
Fairy-Tale. She held in her hand the magic wand, and 
threw some of her awn charm upon the offspring. With 
the fondness of a mother the Fairy-Tale has watched 
over the growth of the child and has experienced the 
same conflicting emotions as are in store for every nyree 
and godmother. The child no sooner feels its legs than 
it leaves the nursery behind, and roams over the wide 
world. New views open, new interests spring up. and 
when reminded of the days of youth and the happiness 
of the nursery years, the grown-up man tries to find 
some excuse or some rational explanation for the joy 
that still lingers in his mind. But we ought not to leave 
the nursery, and If possible we must needs bring the 
fugitive youths back to the charmed drcle of olden 
days. -'Once upon a time" so the story begins, “once 
upon a time,** in the days of our youth we were living 
in a world so different from the present, we built 
castles and peopled them with all that is beautiful and 
lovable, and we were happy, for we believed in die 
reality of their existence, and we were as one of them. 
An enchanted world, a weird world, but none the less 
as real and true as the world m which we arc moving 
now. Since that time the fortner has apparently dis¬ 
appeared never more to return; our castles have been 
destroyed, and the good people have vanished; the 
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birds that bore u3 on their wings, the beasts that spoke 
and befriended uSjk and the flowers tliat quickened the 
dead, all have vanished. Wbe men shake theh heads 
over the foohshness of youth, ajid prove to ns with their 
diy^-aS'dust wisdom that hobgoblins do not nod their 
bead^ and wink their eyes, that beasts have never been 
kitid^ and that birds have never, never^ been heard speak¬ 
ing or known to cany men aloft; and tiiat fairies, above all, 
are mere fancies, and all this world of poetr>' and beantj*^ 
a snare and delusion. There are other wise men who 
explain all these things away; they have theories^ you 
know^ and they teH us that it is all a misunderstanding. 
The people who teJl these tales do not know what they 
are talking about- They say one thing, and it means 
Something quite dififerent It is "cloudland" and “moon¬ 
shine** and " tights of the seaiions,” and they look very wise. 
Others, again, have found in our old nursery* tales the lost 
philosophy of the ages and the birth-indexes of the 
several nations in their famiUes and in their generations. 
And all the while the fairy-tale turned to us with a 
piteous look in the eyes, hoping that wc at least would 
show some token of filial aJTbction, and come to the rescue 
of the sorely tried godmother. 

I thcreTore make bold to step to-night into the arenas 
encouraged by your indulgence, and attempt to discharge 
this filial duty, I invite you to follow me into the for¬ 
bidden chamber, and surprise^ if possiblcr the fairy-tale 
at the tojlet-table. Peradventure we may be able to 
light upon the secret of the charm, and find out the 
hidden spring of tlie spdl which ihc fairj- taJe cast 
upon man, and with which it has swayed the world for 
untold ages. I do not intend discussing the origin of the 
fairy-tale, nor entering the path of dogmatic theories, w-hich 
leads to dcstniction. The problem for which 1 endeavour 
to find the solution, 1 % wherdn lies the secret of the 
universal popularity of the fairy-tale, at all times, in all 
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dimes, and amongf all natiDns. For one of the results 
of our study" of Folklore has beeUp to demnnstrate this 
fact of the universal favour enjoyed by the fairy-tale- 
Still more important has been the subsequent result; that 
there exists a strong similarity between the faify-tales 
gathered from the most distant parts of the world 

When first collected and studied, the fairy-tale was 
made the bandenatd of My'thology. She has since eman¬ 
cipated herself from the trammels of that servitude, and 
has become an undisputed mistress in her own light; 
she has been inst all ed as a queen in the reaim of Folk¬ 
lore in which the sun never sets^ and her sovereignty 
goes back to the dawn of hlstoryn The fairy-tale claims 
undivided homage^ and w^e are not allowed to read into 
it what is not expressed by iu The study of Folklore 
has taught us, besides, that we cannot wring the secret 
out by force ; nor dare we press it into any mould of 
our own choice, Wc can coax we may be able to 
induce it to yidd to our blandishments as a revrard for 
faithful and devoted service. No wizard or conjurer will 
part with his secret words of magic, After years of 
faithful service; the may be allowed to overhear 

the words spoken by the Master^ and gather them into 
his memory, or he may snatch them from him by cunning 
and ruse. Otherwise they lose their power, and are of 
no value for any practical purpose. We will not use 
cunning t it is much more the case of Psyche standing 
by the bedside of Amor asleep, or Partenopeus at that of 
Mclusine, anxious to unravel the mystery of the lover. 
1 hope no one wilt shake my baud, lest a drop of the 
burning wax falls on the sleeper^ and he vanishtsL In 
one way we are belter situated than Psyche or Par- 
tenopeus. The tale is not dad in a beasts skim On 
the contrary, it is donned in all its radiant clothing, and 
beckons us from afar to follow it to its golden palace, 
built of the rays of the sun* the beams of the moon, the 
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scent of the Sowers and the glory of the clouds. We will 
ask the tale to yield to us the secret of its charm, and to 
tell us why it should appeal so strongly to all men ? 

My only claim to give an answer to these questions rests 
on being still a votary at the shrine of the Talc^ having 
never swerved in my allegiance to It, feeling still the 
sped unbroken which it has cast upon me from the days 
of the nursery. Maybe that for such devoted service 
1 have been allowed to overhear some of the words of 
magic, and to read the spell backwards and forwards, so 
as to soK^ the riddle. I have not contaminated my soul 
with any heresy. My belief in the tale as tale has re¬ 
mained unshaken. For no sooner has the bdief been 
shaken than all the fairies betake themselves quickly to 
another abode. I bespeak now on their behalf the same 
stroiig faith also on your part at least for this evening, 
so as not to break the charm^ I will endeavour to lead 
you by pastures green and by orchards filled witli fruit 
exceptionally not forbidden to be eaten before the end 
of the quesL It is not so in the tale^ the wranderer who 
goes to the enchanted world is strictly enjoined to eschew 
the touch of the fruit, and to conquer the temptation of 
cool shades and hmpid water on a hot day ere he has 
reached the abject of his journey. On his Avay back the 
poison has lost its sting. 

In the charmed world into which we enter, the objects 
change their faces so often that it behoves us to be wary 
of these delusions. We must get at the real form. What 
then is a Fairy-tale ? This question is perhaps more 
dilhcult tp answer than the negative quesdoiip what is 
it not?*' WeU, there is nothing like it But there are 
tales and tales. Some art called li^ends. Wherein dots 
the talc differ from the legend, which also Ls full of 
wondrous deeds and of unexpected incidents ? A legend 
is the story writti^n dim^ft and rm//, as the word /egm 
denotes, and a /ale is a stoiy by w^ord of moutli. A 
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legend 13 a story localised and individualised, limited by 
time and personality; a ta]e h unlimited in time and 
space* and has no dehned personality. In the one it is 
an individual* in the other it is a t>'pe ; in the one it is 
the local hero* to the other the whole world is open. The 
leg^end* moreover, is closely bound up with special creeds, 
and instead of worldly deeds* spiritual feats of valour 
are recounted. The hero is there the centre of worship 
as well as ad miration ^ and though he may sometimes be 
free from local associations* he none the less bccomea 
limited by being attached to this special form of faith. 
The Buddhist saint will not appeal as such to the 
Muhammedan or Christian^ and vice tvrsa. Not so the 
faiiy^-tale, which knows no dogmas and serves no creed. 
And yet, though this line of demarcatioR seems to be 
sharply dra^vn, it is not so easy in many cases to draw 
it with precision. For there is an interchange going on 
between the legend and the tale, the tale borrowing 
from the legend, and more often the legend transforming 
a tale by fixing it and individualising it This constant 
process of assimilatEon and transformation is one of the 
special features of the talc. It borrows elements from 
everywhere, it has access to many treasures, it embroiders 
its garments with gold leaf and silver thread beaten 
and drawn by other hands, and bedecks itself with jewels 
glittering in the sun of the happy world in which it 
disports itself, though those gems may have been dug 
up from other mines of human imagination. There arc 
also darker hues in its raiment, borrowed from the brood¬ 
ing of morbid sensations, and tinging it with its own 
sombre shades. We shall have to bear this in mind 
ivhen endeavouring to unravel the mystery of the spell 
woven by the tale. 

Let us tlien borrow for a while the ma^c carpet which 
is to carr>' us to the world of the fairy-tale. We are at 
once tranaported to a different conception of life. Not 
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only is the whole creation one living organism^ but there 
15 no apparent discrepancy between one creature and 
another. Plants, aninials^ mart — all stand on the same 
footing* One great democracy has obliterated the differ¬ 
ences between the various stages of creation, A levelling 
up Is going on all the time^ and the whole world is united 
by the bond of a mutually responsive sympathetic iinder- 
standingp Everything b animated, and the actual eon- 
dxtions under which we find the beings in the tale 
are merely assumed for the time being, and easily 
changed and transformed into higher or lower forma. 
Nor is there any difference between the high-born and 
the lowly ones of the earth. Though the tale presupposes 
a higher rank for one or the other, it sees no real differ¬ 
ence betw'een a princess and a shepherd, or between a 
king and a swan maiden. The worlds moreover, is peopled 
with good and, at the same time, beautiful spiritSL Note 
especially the fine aesthetic feeling throughout the world 
of tale. Everything must be beautiful if it is to be 
good Physical perfection is recognised as the token of 
nobUity of soul and the gnarantee for high attainment. 
The animals are of equal standing with man^ their shape 
hides higher beings, who do not disdain for purposes of 
their own to assume such animal forms—the maiden is 
transformed into a swan, or the knight into a horse, or 
the fairy into a toad. Many things that appear repulsive 
are not to be shunned on that score. The hideous form 
b often there to test the strength of love and the reality of 
attachment to duty* It is the touchstone of faitli. The 
beasts and birds and fishes speak and act like human 
bdngs, and are easily intcrdiangEd. Nay, more, some of 
these animals are endowed with specific properties which 
make them the superior of man. The metempsychosis 
takes place under our very eyes and in the lifctirae of tlic 
animal or man. They change bodies and rechange them 
whenever required, retaining all the while their human 
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faculties, and It is assumed to be all quite natural aiid 
in accordance with the principles governing the world 
of the fair)'-tale. The heroine is often transformed into 
a tree or into a flowetp and from that tree she is 
resuscitated without causing wonder or surprise It 
is taken for granted that such permutation can and 
must take place, and need not be questioned. The 
animals, moreover, show deep gratitude for favours shown 
and are ready to help their benefactor in times of stress 
and duress when no other hidp is avaihng. The raven 
will give a feather from bis wing, the bear a hair from 
his fur, and the ant a leg, to be used by the man when 
himself in danger, and requiring similar help to that 
which he had given them^ when they being in danger 
he had come to their rescue There is perfect equality 
between all the inhabitants of the world above and below. 
For tlie tale knows of an above and a below, but they 
are totally different from the heaven and hell believed in 
and pictured by the men of mystical fahhs, or denied by 
the men of exact science. 

It IS throughout a happy world into which the talc 
leads us, a world of pleasure without end, of health 
without break. The laws of nature ia which wc believe 
and which we have formulated for our one day's satisfac¬ 
tion* are all suspended id the tale^ The fire will not bunij 
and the water will run uphUli and tlie wind will be at 
the service of the hero, blmving Tvhence and whither 
he desires. A Curious feature is the total absence of 
divinity in the religious sense of the word. The fairy 
who mates with man is nothing more than a glorification 
of womanhood cndow*ed with everlasting beauty and with 
extraordinary* powers—the highest tribute paid b)" man 
to his helpmeet The fairy maideos do not disdain the 
company of man ; on the contrary, they are often found 
to covet it. and they are irresistibly drawn to this 
world either by the prow^ess of man or by his super- 
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natura^l perfection. Cloudland is not a land of fogs or 
mists, and the more primitive the story is, the more easy 
is the access to the aun and moon and other heavenly 
bodies. They also live in palaces like hu m an btdngs 
and are subject to the same passions as human beings, 
The difference between them and man is only dimly felL 
Inhere is no sign of awe or reverence. They arc treated 
with an air of familiarity which, if it happened in the 
real world, might breed contempt Not so in the world 
of tlie tale j there they arc appreciated for their kindness 
and for iJiat superior knowledge which they as a rule 
place at the service of the hero, Sun and moon con¬ 
descend to give a helping hand to the young prince 
who seeks his beloved, who has either disappeared through 
a whim (and so far she Is sufficiently human to give way 
to passion)^ or has been carried away by some mysterious 
agency. 

Still more remarkable than the world above b the 
nether world of the tale. It has none of the terrors 
of religious systems, with glowing fires and frightful 
punishments, an abode of waiUng and gnashing of teeth. 
Nor is there a ho^t of devils presiding over these tortures, 
and gloating over the sufferings of their dupes. There is 
nothing to inspire fear or to strike terror in the heart of 
the listener It b a. kind of negative Elysium^ a kind 
of dimmbbed glorj'^ and joy, but otherwise not a place of 
mbery. The soub flit by in the very shape in which 
they lived in this world. The hero who descends to 
find the disappearing uncanny being he has to fight, 
finds himself often cnongh in a place of equal comfort 
and ease to the upper world. The devil, whenever he 
appears in the tale, is truly a "poor devil/* more fool 
than wise, not a“Mephisto/' but an casj" prey to the clev'cr 
smith who tmsts his tail. The nether world is the haunt 
of such extraordinary beings as giants, or half-men, who 
capture beautiful princesses or keep tiie life-tokens of 
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men whom thc^ w|^ to injure:. The hero returns with 
the rescued captives none the worse for bis adventure, 
or brings back, taken from those palaces, answers or 
mjrsterious objects to the king who has sent him on the 
perilous errand. But nowhere is there anything resembling 
those descents into Hades described in such lurid colours 
by the greatest poets of ancient and modem times. It 
is at least surprising to find our tales free fioin reminis- 
cencr^ of these religious dramas, considering that almost 
every creed of ancient times includes more or less power¬ 
ful dcscnptioiis of the nether world. I draw no inferences 
from this fact. I merely adduce ft here to bring out more 
forcibly the differences between the world of the tale and 
that of the legend. 

On the other hand, there is the beliei in immortality, 
an immortality of its own. Death is not always the end 
of life; it Is often a mere transitory form of suspended 
life, which is being transfused into another shape The 
slain can be quickened, and called to life again. Snakes 
or birds know the virtue of the herb of life and use it; 
animats help to obtain tlic water of life guarded hy 
mountains that open and dose with the quickness of 
lightning, or life Is kept by some uncanny being from 
whom it is rescued by the hero. There is a token of life 
separate from the body; this is the essence of life and 
determines the days of the individual to whom it belougsL 
But it can also be extinguished, when it appertains to an 
evil spirit The dead when they come to life know only 
that they have slept a long sleep from w>hich they awaken. 
Life and death arc waking and sleeping. But even when 
the grave has apparently closed upon the body, life is by 
no means extinct It passes into a flower that grows 
upon the grave or into trees that take their root deep 
down in the grave, and even a mote suEces to quicken 
the dead and to give him back his former existence. A 
spark that flies from the burnt log of wood becomes 
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tht germ of life, or turns at once into the very youth 
or maiden it was before^ Life cannot be extim^ished 
in a world in which everything is aDimated and in 
which outward forms are transitory shapes—shadows oa 
the w'all of life, which remains, notwithstanding all 
vicissitudes, the same, one and undivided It is the belief 
in the essential unity of all that lives and moves which 
underlies this conception, and whicdi jusdhes, as it 
were, the easy natural transition from one form to the 
other. It is an important point to retain in our investi¬ 
gation, and one of the traits in the delineation of the world 
of fairy-tales. 

Wc proceed now to the men and women that live in 
it Few are the but they multiply and combine 

in so many ways that the number seems legion. Yet 
wc can very quickly distinguish the leading characters^ 
which reappear over and over again in the manifold 
combinations, as in a kaleidoscope, shaken together by 
the ingenuity of the poet w^ho tells the tale and shapes 
it whilst telling* It has been possible^ thererorL^ to 
reduce that multitude to a small number of types, and 
by leaving out some of those incidents vrhtth die tale in 
Its development gathers into itscjfi assimilates and trans¬ 
forms, die remainder can be brought to an irredudble 
minimum. The faiiy'-tale proves to be of the same 
matter as that of wluch the world has been built. Only 
a few elements produce by their combinations the 
infinite variety of creation. And the poetry of the tak 
consists in this free play of the elements in their com- 
hi nations. There may be only one element^ in nature 
and in tale, but this belongs to metaph^'^ics, and they 
are not the friends of my fairy Let us, therefore, tum 
to some of these primitive eiements^ the characterbtic 
features which a large group of taies have in common. 
A feature we meet with very often Is that of the son 
or the daughter who is least cansidered and worst 
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treated, and who turns out afteiiA'anis to have been really 
the very best, — the bravest, the noblest and the most 
beautiful in body and mind. The person so selected b 
either deficient in some —is Uscy, indolent^ small, or 

Ugly—or IS reduced to a state of miserj' and ugLbiess and 
servitude by the action of his nearest relatives, prompted 
either by igunrance or by spite, A child is bom of 
abnormal size* either too big or, in most cases, too small— 
Tom Thumb — or apparently an idiot. It la especially the 
youngest son or daughter^ and he or she is iodiflferent 
or selfish and, therefore, persecuted by parents and 
friends, or deprived of the fruits of victory by brothers, 
si&tcrsj friends, or companions. But these unhappy ones 
are the favourites of the powers that be j they are helped 
by grateful animals, or by fairiE^ or other supernatural 
beings, who fall in love with them; and the ver^* personages 
who had to endure taunts, nay, to suffer the greatest 
iodlgnities and hardships, tHumph id the end, and show 
themselves not only the best and most worthy of admiration 
but also the most generous and forgiving; and "they 
live on happily ever after.” 

This fundamental principle, to which a large number 
of talcs can easily be reduced, takes the most diversified 
forms. A vast amount of secondary incidents make up 
the plot of the tale, and change tile form and sex, the 
surroundings, and the conditions of success. I have only 
to iBcntiDn the innumerable variants of the type of 
which belongs to this cycle, to prove m.y case. 
It is the same tune played to any number of settings. It 
is impossible to follow up these variants here even at a 
remote distance. The cardinal fact recurring in all these 
liundreds of variations is: a maiden, treated with con¬ 
tumely by her sisters or her step-mother, is helped by 
fairies or other helpful creatures to a proper recognition 
of her virtues and to a station in life in accordance wich 
her merits. In another case it is the third or youngest 
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brother who is sent out to do the work in which the 
elder brothers have fdled. He is to catch the thief who 
steals the golden fruit from the king's garden ; he is to 
descend to the nether world to find the princess who has 
vanished ; he is to fight giants and to defeat wizards, or 
to accomplish dangerous missEons, As a menial servant, 
a toaJc Cinderella, he wins the love of the princess; 
or coming back m such a disguise after he had been 
thrown down into llie pit by his own brothers he weds the 
princess^ who chooses him in preference to any other 
w'CHaer. The final act in the little romance is alwaysi 
justice done to the wTOnged. 

The same view of unity and of the fundamental identity 
of ail the bdngs in creation ^ which pervades the contcmpla- 
tJon of nature, holds good also for the rdle assigned 
to animak, in the action of the play. They are not to 
be judged by outward appearances. Ihe meanest and 
the most insignificant may turn out to be the possessors 
of unknown powers; they wait only for the proper time 
and the proper person to disp[ay them to advantage. 
Just as the youngest brother is despised, so also the 
animals or implcrncfits which fall to his lot, or which he 
chcxjses for his exploits, arc poor or insignificajit 5 such as 
a jaded horse, a rusty sword, a lean cow, a cat, or some 
other such object rejected by his brothers in haughty dis¬ 
dain, for the choice of which he La ridiculed and laughed 
at. In some instances it is the father who leaves to his 
youngest son some such trifling object, and this very 
trifling object is the most precious w^hen used by the 
right man. Puss-in-boots ts an example in point But 
Puss^in-boots must not be taken to be anJy a puss^ she 
is so only in appearance, and our western tales in their 
last development have been shorn of the essentials of the 
older form and have been mutilated beyond recognition;- 
And this is not the only example of moral deterioration 
of the tale. But we must not liugcr now on our way, and 
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attend to the patients. I must leave them to the tender 
care of our Society to restore them to their pristine 
health and perfection. 

We turn to another important factor in the mechanism 
of our tales, the aim and object of the quest [n many 
instances these also are insignificant objects—an apple, 
a horn, a table, a stick, a pair of sandals, a carpet, a cap, 
a bird; or, again, a piece of flint, a comb, a feather, a hair. 
Here also first impressions deceive. The coveted prises 
are not what thc>' seem. In reality they are quite different 
things. The apple or the nut is a palace, the horn 
is the hold of herds of cattle, it is the hom of Amatthea, 
of abundance; the table is rcadily*decked with all the 
dainties of the world, the stick is the means of invincible 
power, the sandals or the carpet the means for quick 
travel from one end of the world to the others the cap 
makes the hero invisible, the bird breaks the spell and 
quickens to life those who sleep the sleep of death, the 
stone becomes a mountain and a barrier to the pursuer, 
the comb a forest, and so forth. One and all have far 
greater potentialities than their outward appearance 
betrays. 

Another type, representing a different set of ideas, » 
the child which is abandoned or the hero killed so as 
to prevent the fulfilment of the forecast of its future 
greatness. Wickedness has now a definite aim j it is a 
question of self preservation. But the talc recognises no 
possibility of active interference with the laws of the 
world. No human power can divert the course of 
events. It is fate, “Moira," which determines the future 
of every being, and in vain does man attempt to fight 
against inexorable destiny. But this fate is not “ fatalism," 
a blind law to which everything » equally subject and 
which determines tlie life of every one in the same degree, 
which scatters good and evil indiscriminately and affects 
the whole world with woe and joy. In the tale it is 
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limited in its effect to a few selected persons wtiose 
course lias beeii determined long before, and do power 
on earth can change Or tdm not even the death of 
the hero, for he comes miraculously hack to Ufc. This 
conception, which rests on the belief that the best mu&t 
inevitably come to the best, independent of the circum¬ 
stances in which he has been bom, is akin to the ty|>e 
of the V&ung€St Brother or Cinderella^ for they were also 
bom—to use a phrase of the eastern tale^—with the star 
on their forehead and with the golden crown on the brow. 
In the one case the histofy beginsi at the birth, or shortly 
before the birth r in the other after they have grown to 
manhood or womanhood. The experiences of the one are 
often indistinguishable from those of the other. Both 
undergo a certain amount of hardship and danger ere 
they reach the object of their ambition. 

But this world is not filled only with hemes and kings ; 
there are also abnormal beings lurking everywhere, and 
with them the hero has to fight or by them he may be 
helped in his daring adventures. It is a remarkable 
feature that not a single normal animal appears in all the 
faity-tales as the antagonist of the hero. The only 
animals whidi he has to fight are the mythical dragons, 
or misshapen creatures which by dieir deformity show that 
they are standing outside the range of the regular and 
natural; monsters in human or animal shape, the like 
of which are not usually met with, which are a source of 
danger and evil to persons or countries, and of which 
these are ridded by the hero. The weapon employed is 
superior knowledge. cutin i ng, or intellige nee, decides 

the contest betiveen the giant, or the terrible monster* and 
the small human being. Size la of no moment; lorn 
Thumb understands better how to overcome dEfficulties 
than his huge temporary masters, and tlie giants are 
always portrayed as great louts, limited in intelligence^ 
and easily trapped by the wary nimble maUi At times 
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the hero is helped by men whfi can do prodigious things^ 
having the power of giants with the siie of men. The 
one can uproot whole forests, the other drink a river, 
the third is as fleet of feet as the quickesli thought, 
another oan blow hot and cold, and, again, another can 
see at enormous distances. But they do not betray their 
qunlities outwardly^ and are recognised only by the 
Feats ivhidi they perform. Even in thh case ph^i^^ical 
force docs not stand on the same plane as keen Intel* 
ligcnce. With all their strength they are stupid; a 
humanised and reduced form of tJic lordly giant 

We have now been roaming, I think, long enough in 
the realm of the fair>''“tates. We have scaled the heavens 
on a beanstalk like Jack, or, perhaps, on sunbeams; we 
have followed the aerial flight of the swan-matdens; 
we have descended into the nether world; we have 
ransacked the storehouse of the fairies^ palaces. But 
what does it all mean ? Is it a mere play of fancy coming 
from nowhere and going no whither? Is it the birth 
of a day, not destined to see the sun of the morTow% 
or is it as everlasting as the heroes of the tale ? And 
if so, why so ? What does it all porlendj and whence 
tlie deep interest it has been able to rouse, and the 
enthusiasm it has been able to kindle every^vhere and 
at all times? I have come back to my starting-point, 
but no longer with empty bands, a mere que^Uoner 
at the closed door* The door has opened and w^e have 
had a glimpse of the treasures heaped up in the palaces 
of the fairies. And more than that s a whisper of the 
fairies has been overheard, I hope to have heard aright 
wrliat they spoke. Should I have mis^d its true meaning 
then I trust that someone else wilt be more favoured 
and bring you a better message than has been vouch¬ 
safed to me. 

What I heard was this. The fairj'-tale was the first 
attempt of man to solve the riddle of life and world* It is 
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the first attempt to understand the ways of the world, and 
to ofTcf an explanation of all that seems so disconcerting 
and difficult to understand. We are surrounded by ills 
and troubles; we are placetl in llie midst of beings, some 
savage, some tame, some kind, some unlcind, illness and 
death, poverty and misery, hardship and wrong seem^ to 
reign supreme. There is a throbbing, fighting, disporting 
animal life of which we know nothing, and some of the 
animals seem to possess qualities higher than mam 
There are some whose movements are furtive, mysterious, 
whose powers for evil are great There Is a world of 
dowers and trees, each one living in its own way, also 
endowed with rnysterlous properties. We arc told, then, 
that all these are parts of one whole, are filled with one 
universal soul. There is no essential difference between 
one creature and the other, and the sight of the eye is 
deceptive. Everything is subject to the same law of 
eternal change; but this change does not affect the 
fundamental unity of the universe, nor is it limited in 
any way whatsoever. The differences between various 
species and kinds are obUterated in nature, and supreme 
equality lies at the root of the social conditions of 
mankind What the one is to-day the other may be 
to-morrow. It is all so democratic, and withal so well 
defined. True, there are degrees in society, but there are 
no insurmountable barriers between the one and the 
uther; the best, the bravest, the truest, the most upright 
wins in the long run. Things are not what they appear, 
the lowest contains in itself the possibilities of tlie 
htghcsL And the mark of the highest is physical prowess 
and moral rectitude, This world, then, with its infimte 
possibilities is not left a prey to the wicked. The funda¬ 
mental principle whic±. governs it is that of ab^lute 
justice. No wrong remains unpunished, no evil without 
redress, though not always in the manner expected by 
us: in the most unexpected way Justice finds out the 
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wcked and reivard and punishment arc meted out in 
the end to the innocent and to the guilty. 

As such an ideal state cannot be found in the real 
world, the poetic imagination of mankind,—the divine gift 
placed in the cradle of man at his birth,—has created this 
imaginary world of unity% beauty, and justice, and has 
transplanted thither all the ideal hopes and aspirations 
of man. For what have been the ideals which hav^e 
inspired man from the beginning and which anifnate him 
still in Ms noblest pursuits ? Are they not the desire 
to realise some of the pictures of the fairy-tales? to create 
a world that is better^ happier, and more gloriotis ; where 
the differences between man and man have disappeared; 
where illness and troubles, flectifig Endows like the ciouds, 
are dissipated by a W'arm and radiant sun ; w^here justice 
reigns instead of wrong and oppression, and where virtue 
Is rcw'arded. We may call such a picture a vision or an 
Utopia, for we look more to the difRculties which prevent 
its realisation, Wc are too scientific ; we are calculating 
machines and men of ejsact science; we have allow^cd 
our imagination to shrivel up and our poetry to disappear. 
With them departs the best tliat is in man, the possibility 
of enthusiasm, the glow of mspiration, ihe joy of life, 
and the glory of the world. And yet all the while we 
arc deceiving ourselves into a semblance of satisfaction 
and pretend to have got nearer the solution of the riddle 
than those w^erc who told the first talc. 

Are these nor the aame ideals which have inspired men 
of genius in all ages and at all times ? Has not man tried 
to obtain the mastery of nature, and to fathom the 
mysterious properties of the ekEnents? to utilise the very 
same forces which nature in a better and a more loving 
mood offered voluntarily to the hero of the tale? What 
is the aim and object of all science, if not to provide for 
man the same means for his liappincss,—health, long life, 
enjoyment and knowledge—as "once upon a time" ? Nay, 
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the objects Arc .^dmost identical Wc de^ts^ to shorten 
spaccj as they did by the flying horse and the magic 
carpet We wish to spy out the mysteiy of heaven and 
see down the depth of the sea as they did when the 
man of long sight searched for the hidden beauty among 
the places above the skies or at the bottom of the sea- 
It is immaterial whether Dick Whittington is a tale or 
a legend, the fact remains that he had a Fuss-in-boot^ 
and that we also arc turning to tlie dumb animal world 
for help in our adventures. No greater truth has yet 
been formulated than that there exists a herb of life 
WTiat else was the dream of the alchemist but to find 
the elixir of life, the stone of the philasophcr ? so as to 
change the elements, to turn base metals into gold, just 
as the fairy does by the touch of her ^varidj, to prolong 
life just as the “water of life’' does in the tale. And 
is not the final aim of modem science to discover and 
place, as they say, on a scientific basis, the Unity of 
Nature? Unity presupposes the possibility of all these 
marvellous cdianges which are dreamt of in the tale and 
make its charm so gteaL Magic is only a secondary 
stage of this conception, for a man can only perform 
those changes when he believes that it can be donei that 
the one can easily be permutated into another and that life 
is essentially one and the same in the whole of Kature- 
I shall be confronted by the argument that not ah the tales 
have either a moral background or a moral ending. 

This is quite truej but such tales are the poor remnants 
of a much more complete tale in which these features 
made its fortune. Heroin lies the value and importance 
of OUT Society- We arc taught to take a compr^ 

hensive view, to gather all the variants and forms in 
which a tale has been preserved, and to reconstruct it 
so that wc recover the old form wnth all its charm 

and alt its poetry- Whilst doing so we shall feel the 

same sensation which stirred the alchemist of old when 
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he felt him5^ on the trade of the elixir of life. Our 
imagmadon is set on firei The days when the ""world 
was youDg '" dawn again upon us. Everything in us and 
around us Is sufFused by thw glow and wc see mysterious 
powers working for good. They who told the tale for 
the first time cast the picture back into days that had 
gone by long ago* we are throwing the rays of light 
before us Inta the days tiiat are to come. For these 
tales e^epress in a pithy and poetical form the ideals 
of mankind. The secret of the fairy-tales is that they 
are thoroughly human, no difference of faith or race, or 
station in life is recogtiisci They draw man to man, 
thereby weaving a spell over our mind. They find a 
ready echo in our heart; they appeal to every man* 
woman and child who is not yet affected by the 
conventionalities of life, who is still responsive to tlie 
perfume of the flower* to the warbling song of tlic bird, 
to the music of the murtnuriTig stream, to the poetiy' 
of forest and glen^ to the glory of the skies* and to 
the beauty of the world. They are a vivid relict? of 
those litnca when every day brought forth another 
wonder, and the fragrance of the poetry of life is wafted 
into our soul* refreshing, vivifying, and quickening* Our 
Society has drunk of that fountam of youth, and it is 
our privilege to have kept the access to the “eau de 
jouvency free to all comers. The Fairy Godmother still 
showers her gifts upon us. It is for us to appreciate 
tile gifts and to recognise the glint of the gold in the 
day out of which ivc fashion the bricks for the future 
Palace of Folklore* May you be able to detect a minute 
fraction of it in the brick ’which 1 have endeavoured 
to add to the grand fabric, and forgive me if I now break 
the spell and bring you back* let me hope refresheck to 
the world of stem realities^ It Avas only a Faiiy Tale*'* 
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LOCAL TRADITIONS OF THE OUANTOCKS. 


bv THR RRT, t W, WUBTHHi ILE.Mr, 

TICAH or STOCKLATJIai fiaiDGWATEL 

a/ Mge/ing-, 20t/i Natf^m^er, 1907.) 

The Quatitock district of West Stimerset. some of whose 
traditions are here to be recorded^ lies between the 
Severn Sea and the wide fenlaods of the Xoae and 
Parrett, which, roughly speaking, run from north to 
south, and then from enist to west, to form what was 
once an almost impassable frontier against an invader 
from south or east. The more open western side of 
this quadrilateral is dominated by the Quantoeks them^ 
selves, rising to an extreme height of o%'er 1200 feet 
about midway of their length, and studded with ancient 
camps at every point where a crossing could be 
attempted. In early days there have been practically 
only two roads into the district from the eastward—one 
across the Parrett and its marshes by ferry at what is 
now Bridgwater, where the way was kept in Roman times 
by earthworks on either side i the other by a ford, passable 
only at low water, at Combwieh, ^me six miles to the 
seaward. Except to marsh men, there could have been 
no way into the district from the south, where Athelney 
lies hidden in the fens; and the hill tracks to the w'est 
aicross the Quantoeks were camp^gnarded. There were 
two of these hill tracks. One still keeps the significant 
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name of the ^^Harepath" or "^Hareknaps"—the wa/p or 
the ridge, of the bo&t^^—and the other* still wsed in part, 
but even where unused yet |o be traced, and of untold 
age, leads from the Combwich ford to the great hill fort 
which crests the rounded summit of Daiies:boro' or 
Dowsboro’ hill, mid^vay on the highest part of the range. 
The great Koman roads passed to the southward of the 
Tone feniand* but a secondary road ran from Street 
along the low ridge of the Poldcn hills to the crossing 
at Bridgwater, and thence apparently skirted the fenland 
along the hills to their north toward Taunton^ or rather 
the earlier Norton Fitzrarran station. A strange tri¬ 
angular camp of great strength on this road, near 
Fetherton, has at all events been used by the Ramans, 
and has its legends of buried treasure accordingly. 

So isolated, and at the same time so strong, a district 
would ^em to be a natural frontier position between 
eastward and wesbsard tribes, and our earliest records 
prove that it sueb The andent province of 

Domnonia extended little to the east of the bounding 
fenlands which parted the men of Dyvnaiot of the 
Goideiic stock from the intrusive later Bcigae, and the 
An^iif-S^ait CkrGHid^ telb how, after the battle at 
Peouna* in 65S, Ken watch of Wessex drove the WelEth 
into the shelter of the dLstrict at Petherton, no doubt 
across the fen paths which he could not penetrate. 
The same authority records that in Gfiz Ken twine "drove 
the Britons to the sea, which can only have been by 
successful invasion of the Quantock land; but it was 
not until Ina^s victory over Gercnt of Dyvnaint in yjo 
that the district was finally incorporated into the Wessex 
dominion, and held by the building of the stronghold of 
Taunton at its south-western angle, where it lay most 
open to attack from the West Welsh lands yet uo- 

^ A,S. an (umy, aM owy, n ridge. 

*Peii^lw«id, ntat Fninvt 
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subdued. Later, in 878, the Quantock stronghold ky m 
the rear of Alfred as he planned in Athelney, and there 
is no record that it was held by the Danes, 

The lateness of the Saxon conquest has had a very great 
effect on the population of the district In the early 
eighth century it had ceased to be the Saxon poUcy to 
drive out or enslave the conquered^ and the Welsh, 
under the laws of Ina, were treated on something more 
like an equality with the conquerors. The physique of 
the present population bears unmistakably the mark of 
the Celtic as well as of the Saxon type^ while the 
dialect is aldn to the Devon rather than to the Wessex 
division^ though rapidly losing its ^hstirECtive points. In 
1876 Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte made a special 
visit of research into the district^ and the results were 
recorded in the Trufuactti^fis of the Philological Society 
for that year. He then concluded that the Devon type 
of dialect was rapidly passing into that of south-western 
Somerset; but the difTerence between the speech of the 
Quantock villages and that of the country just across 
the Panrrtt is stiU marked enough. It is the tale in 
Stoke Courcy that a man thence went to work at 
Puriton^ beyond tlie river, and returned alter a week or 
two because ^' they did talk so terrible broad there that 
he could not rightly zince what they did zay/' We 
share with De\'on, accordingly, Celtic place-namesj and 
Church dedications to Celtic Saints—those to Sl Dubric 
and St. Decuman 1 being instances of the latter^ and 
probably the name Quantock itself being one of the 
formec^ 

The proportion of wcdl-marked dark and brachy- 
cephalic individuals among the population is about equal 

* M Ptorltjck and WatdiEt reEpccEl»ely» Also Sc PetroC A\ Tifliberscombc, 
Sl Cuibcfie 4l Culbos^i 8 l Congpi at BadgiA-uftKi 
^ Tbis h twt&l fr ^ fr™ *' G want Og, ^ ■ * many hMlIoi*-* : but tbt 
Smob fonn ^‘Cantnc'* SEtinef hiwdly to bear iMfi euL 
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tQ that t}{ Talk of the Saxon type, but on the coasts 
from the Parrett mouth to Forlock, a third type, of 
which more ts to be said, occurs 

One may take it that the few traditions which have 
been mentiaocd as remaining with reference to the 
Roman camp near Pethcrton can only come to us from 
British sources. They are our artiest, at all events, 
and refer to times when the garrison and Inhabitants 
were at peace. The field adjoining the camp is still 
called “the money field,^^ and coins are now and then 
found there. Probably it was the place of market with 
the troops. But a tradition recorded in lSS7 hy the 
Rev, W.. Collins^ still lingers, to the effect that just 
outside the camp enclosure b a buried treasure-house, 
with an iron door, which can only be found at Ml moon^ 
containing untold wealtlL This buried treasure legend 
occurs constantly in connection wnth Roman camps else¬ 
where^ in one form or otheri and such large finds as 
those at Caerwent of last year, and along the Roman 
wall, bear out the tradition, and the statement of the 
Aff^io-S^i>n CAnfnidc that the Romans on their depar¬ 
ture from England took some of their treasure into 
Gaul and buried the rest- 

We have no tradition of Roman warfare, or indeed of 
the Romans by name. The next hero of tradition, 
Arthur of Britain, has left: no mark on the Quantock 
memory as it exists to-day, though to the southward he 
is still remembered round Cadbury camp, the Camelot 
of the Green Knight” Capgmve has given a legend 

Srii. Artk. ^ iJcLt l&57p p. 39?- 

Anuo 41S+ TTeanure ii s*id to be buHed in & 
field Lbc hack of StDckknd diurcb^ wbere ttue tiaeci of tbc stone- 
wtunce tbe nkW-cnel for tbe oM boiEdiog was taken hjc utill visfbte j “ Bnt 
dac mnn whu u lo fii^d lllftt Ucasare litl't bam Tfat stono wuelM 

■Jnioit c^rtnbiJy have l>e^ a gift, the TefercDEc them^or^ tnigfat 
be 10 tbc IsM np En Heaven” Ibcrcbj fia? the ilcmoff, in a 

perverted 
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of King Arthurj however, lcM:alismg his meeting with St. 
Crantook and the finding of the Round Table, during his 
quest for a certain dragon^ in the marsh of the Car'’ 
at Carhampton. The legend is forgotten now, but the 
dragon is carved in the churches of Old Cleeve and of 
St. Decunian+ which lie close to Carhampton and 
Watcher on the western foothills of the Quantocks. 

St ilk on the western slope of the hills^ at is said that 
a dragon with tW'O heads, was slain by an unnamed 
champion at Crowcombe, and one of the bench ends i[i 
the church records the feat. Another dragon, also 
carved in the church, was killed by a champion of the 
Fit^ifi'a^rreo family, ncarcT Taunton^ at Norton Fitrwarrciif 
but of these two exploits no detaib arc preserved 

A third dragon, which had its habitation in Shervage 
Wood, belnw the Danesborough camp;^ on the eastern 
slope ol the hills, is however told of very definitely, and 
IS still used as a detcrreiit to children w^ho might linger 
too late among the wbortleheny' bushes. 

It was a long dragon, of that sort they called a 

worm,” and devoured every living thing within reach. 
Consequently the local woodman was unahlc to go to 
the w'ood and cut the faggots on which bis Living 
depended. At last^ however* starvation drove him to 
work at a time when the dragon seemed to have gone 
elsewhere in search of prey, and during the morning he 
cut wood unmolested, seeing or hearing nothing of the 
terror. At noon he sat on a fallen log half buried In 
fem to cat hts " nummit"" {noon-meat), and as he sat, 
the log heaved under him. It was the sleeping dragon^ 
Whereon, in desperation, he leapt up, and crying, " So 
thee do movey, do ^ee? Take that then I” he struck his 
axe into the beast* and fled- But what became of the 
dragon no man knows, for it was never seen afterward. 

It Is worth notice that each of these legends is located 
at the position of a camp. That at Crowcombe Is under 
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£ circular entrenchtncnt known as " the Trendle 

Ring,” Norton was a Roman station, and Danesboruugh 
is the refuge camp of the district, with a battle-tradition 
of the slaughter of *' Danes " still remaining. 

A fourth camp, unnamed, lying in Aisholt parish, on 
tlie eastward slopes, and guarding a pass over the highest 
ridge of the hills, " Will's Neck," seems to be associated 
with a more definite battle-tradition yet. The field below 
the spur of hill where the camp lies, in which the fight 
took place, is still pointed out as that where *‘the worst 
battle ever fought in these parts; was fought, The dead 
men were heaped all so high as the top of the gates, 
and the blood ran out so deep as the second thiil," 
(jjf, gate bar), The folk can tell you no more, but will 
repeat the detail, only adding that it is not so long ago 
that the graves of the dead men could be seen in the 
field, and that swords and spears had been dug up often. 
Nothing is visible now to break the surface, and it is not 
known what became of the weapons. This statement is 
probably traditional, and may date back indefinitely. The 
formula, "So and so’s grandfather," or "our old people" 
has. I believe, come down with very many legends as an 
integral part of them. 

I would hazard an identification of this last battle vHth 
that in which Kentwine drove the liritons to the sea. 
The position is strategically correct for the resistancs by 
the Hritons to tlic Saxon advance, while the ridge above 
the battle field, " WilPs Neck," preserves the name of the 
defeated Welshms^a and their flight to the coast and 
Exmoor. -That battle of Ken twine’s must have been a 
fierce one, and we have no record of later penetration so 
far into the district by the Danes.^ 

It is possible that the dragon traditions of the other 

j In is?iO tic T>anes raided Caimtti^ion Mwih bmi ecem 

to bavc been imoppowd. The dcibille looiisatkm of tbcif faraj thuH j-pcylnttl 
to the confinismcnl ot their piDvcmoiiE bJ litc EtiE^tcm hctuidafy Eif the district. 
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positions may' i^cord thr battles of the Wessex dragon 
under Ina with the Red Dragon of the Welsh, as told in 
allegorical form by the gleemeru^ 

One of our "'ghosts'' may also be a rdic from Saxon 
days. He appears in a deep hillside lane with his head 
under his atm, and is well knowm and feared, though he 
IS not held to portend anything in particular. Remem¬ 
bering that ill the olden oays it ws not unusual to 
decapitate the body of one who was restless in Ms grave, 
and re-inter it with the head laid aside, it is probable that 
somewhere on the hill lies a Saxon so treated In the 
case of a similar ghost in GloucesEershire, such an inter¬ 
ment, with the head laid beside the thighs was actually 
found in the field where the ghost walked 

Another headless ghost rides down a slight hill half a 
mite further on, his steed being a hurdle, and his head b 
held before him* Probably this b of later origin, and 
may refer to some local follower of Lord Audley of 
Stowey and Perkin Warbeck^ who had been drawn to 
the sca^bld on a hurdle^ and there beheaded, after the 
manner of those days. It is possible that there b a 
good deal more to be done in the way of coUection of 
historic memories from the talcs of the ghosts of the 
countryside. 

Of llie coming of the Danes the battle traditions have 
much to say^ if nowadays they are growing misty. But 
here it must be noted that every tale of ancient warfare 
in the Quantock country', and probably in the rest of 
SomETset, b assigned to the time of the Danes in a way 
which is not wonderful when one considers that Athelney 
itself lies on the edge of the Quantock land, and that 
from S35 to 1010 the North Somerset coast was constantly 
ravaged by the Viking fleets, 1 have known even Sedge- 
moor fight ascribed to the Danes. 

*S« Gfloffrty uf aidnoHHilbp Btiiiit/i bki viL e. J, ^‘The Prn- 

phedfis at MoIiel’* 
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The first landmg of these invadera. in A.D. 835, was at 
Parrett Mouthy but 00 the right batik of the river. The 
meniory of that invasion is still so cl&r, however, that it 
should be recorded. The field of battle lies under Brent 
Knotl. and is known as Battle Borough,” Tlie tradition 
is that the enemy was destroyed because a certain old 
woman dared, during the fight inland, to prevent their 
escape by cutting the cables of the ships, and so setting 
them adrift 00 the falling tide. The landing and defeat 
are briefly recorded in the A.S. Ckrottidcf Bishop Ealhstan 
being one of the leaders of the Somerset and Dorset 
levies. The next Danish invasion was that of the 
Athelney campaign. We have no actual stories of Alfred; 
but the fort on the end of the Folden Hills at Dowuend, 
dose to the bank of the Parrett, is said to have been a 
place *' where they came from Athelney to fight” 

This tradition was given only a few months ago to the 
Rev, W, Gresswell, by an old illiterate labourer, and is 
remarkable, as the place had up to that time hardly been 
noticed as a possible Danish stronghold, and it could not 
have been mentioned to the old man as a battle place 
otherwise than by tradition. There is still work to be 
done in this connection, and I must pass by the deductions 
which might be drawn from it. 

Of the same date would seem to be a tradition 
connected with the small stone-walled and very ancient 
hill fort which I have mentioned as commanding the 
tidal ford of the PaiTett at Corabwich, and now known 
asCannington Park (Park being in w'est country parlance 
still a term for enclosed but uncultivated ground). Here 
local tradition says that a force of Danes was exterminated 
with the exception of one boy. The graves of the slain 
He on a hill close under the camp, and are ver>' numerous, 
many of the skeletons bearing marks of weapons. That 
the tradition records the nationality of the slain correctly 
seems certain, as a short exploration of the battle trenches. 
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in which the dead have been huddled in beg row^, 
hns yielded pottery of Angto-Sajcon rnakc-^ and distinct 
evidence of indiscrimLnate massacre. I shall have to 
refer to this camp again in another connection, and will 
not enter on tlie vexed question of what tins force of 
Danes may have been. 

The little town, once a borough, of Stoke Courcy, the 
centre of the north of the districtx has its own. traditions 
referring to later history. The ruins of a small castle 
still stand tliere, and the church is a hne early Norman 
structure, both dating from the early twelfth century. 
Conceming the founding of the ptace, the tradition is, 
first, that once the town w^as all on the top of Farringdon 
hill I atid, next, that once the name of the place was 
nothing but Stoke, and then a giant came and built the 
castle, and his name being ** Curcy/’ they called it " Stoke 
Curcy" ever since. 

The Farringdon tradition 1 shall refer to again- The 
giant is an actual historic character, being that gigantic 
John de Courcy who was the first earl of Ulster, and 
the reluctant champion of King John against an equally 
gigantic French knighfi who fled from him on his 
appearance in the lists. The eighteenth-century alc- 
tasteds quart tankard of the borough still exists, and 
is considered to be '^Curcy's breakfast mug" by the 
villagers. 

The neighbouring castle of Stowey, of which only the 
earthw^orks now remain, was held by Falk de Br^aute, 
whose peculiarly robber-baron customs are probably re¬ 
membered in tbe warning to the Stowey children that 
they must not go past the mounds after dark, lest the 
giants who live in them should put out their hands and 
catch them. 

Both these castles were slighted in i4SSh ti'Ut the local 
memory has it that “men from Dowsborough beat down 
Stowey castle, and the men from Stowey beat down 
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Stogiirsey castle." But this traditiGu may rather refer 
to some episode of the wars of Stephen or of the barons. 

From this date until Sedgmoor we have no traditions of 
warfare, even the siege of Bridg^^ter having left no trace. 

The Stogumbtr district^ along the western slopes and 
foothills of the Quantoclo* is one of the few districts 
where St Thomas k Becket's Day is still observed in 
a way.^ The de Tracys, FitzurseSp and Morvilles belonged 
to> the countryside^ and the memory is not wondeiful- 
The day of the martyTp July 7, is that on which the 
beans must be sown. It is called Saint Bucket's Day^ 
the usual ChristianL name being omitted. This peculiarity 
perhaps points to an early cull of the niaityr, dating 
previously to the adoption of the recognised title "St 
Thomas of Canterbury/* 

Trees on which rebels w^rtt hung after Sedgrnoor ant 
still pointed out at Durieigh and CrDwcombc, and the site 
of an old cattle-barton on Stockland marsh is known as 
the place where two fugitives lay hid until they escaped 
by boat to Wales. The battle is brought very near when 
one is told by a mtddk-aged farmer <Mr. Cascp late of 
Farm) that he has often heard from his gfeat-aunt how 
her grandmother used to tell her of the search of their 
out buildings by Kirke's men^ and how they thrust their 
pikes among the hay and straw' to dislodge possible 
fugitives. 

The great hill-camp of Danesborougii is practically the 
Central point of eur districtp and k is a usual saying with 
us that a Quantock man never cares to be out of si fjht 
of *'Dowsboro" pole.” It is also the centre of a very 
remarkable chain of traditions which arc perhaps the 
most important remains of our past which I have to 
record. 1 have already mentioned the tradition that at 
Danesborough there was a massacre of "the DaneSp^* and 

^ Dbuu; of ibc festival was ^nd£rl^d *an November l6^ l5jSp Uul cnfoiccd 
MndJr ondicr pe^silElcih 
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though it ts not likely that those marauders ever reached 
the camp, no doubt some such slaughter did take place 
there, possibly in the invasion of Ken twine. But it is 
said that the old warriors are still living within tire Mll^ 
and that at midnight their songs and merriment as they 
feast may be heard. 

Shervage Wood, on the westward dope of this hilk 
already mentioned as the haunt of a drsigon^ is still the 
scene of a curious and not very explainable custom. On 
Good Friday the men and boys of the neighbouring 
villages turn out and hunt the squirrels which abound 
io the wood, w'ith thrownng-sticks and stones. This they 
call hunting Judas/* but no reason is known among 
them fox the procedure otherwise than that it '^always 
has been done.^ Any hint of analogous custom which 
would lead to explanation of vihy the squirrel repre¬ 
sents the traitor w'ould be most wdeome-^ 

In the same wood is a shallow^ ptaty^ but never-failing 
pond, known as Way land Fond,^* standing at the 
intersection of four ancient boundaries: and the smith of 
the Asir is remembered again not far aw'ay^ 

From JDanesborough runs eastward the ancieot track¬ 
way to tile Canningtoiip or Combwich^ fort and the tidal 
ford. And along this route the "Wild Hunt" still passes 
Overhead, coming from the river to the hills. The belief 
in the hunt is strong with us» but I have never heard 
that its passing is held to portend anything specialu ^ 
in the north. 

It is said tliat once there lived at Keenthomet the 
point of junction of the ancient trackvi^y and the present 
main road—probably always a tirossing, and from time 
immemorLal the site of a smithyp—a smith who was a 

® [PnilAbiy the tudidcm Jcldaa had hair gives ihe polnl 'm com^ 
mon with the aqdnel. Vat w. itmiUr H|wiriel-hiini 5« twI. JPT. p. tSj. Thi* 
™ heid in NoiicmlHjfr tT thc ^ preserve or iS5crt » 

righx of cairnffion m the eHiJffiiire hnliaiiy wodW srffi«.— Ed.J 
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good craftsman p but given to boasting to such an extent 
that at last he declared that **if the devil himsdf came 
to his forge he would shoe his horse for him; aye, and 
dioe him to rights too!'* As might have been expected, 
the smith was called up at midnight by a traveller whose 
horse had cast a shoe, and herried down to open the 
doors of the smithy, only to realize that the rider of 
the great black horse which was led in had himself a 
hoof instead of a hoot. The man was terrified, but had 
presence of mind enough not to show it He said that 
he had left his shoeing hammer m the viUage, and must 
run and fetch it, and the terrible rider made no objection. 
Tile smith went to the parson at once, and roused hioit 
and implored his assistance^ only to find that he was 
bidden to keep his promise, e!sej of course, Satan w^ould 
have him. But ho was in no case to take pay for the 
worki or else he would equally of course have sold himself 
to the e\fil ant Then the wretched man b^ged that 
at least the parson wonJd go back with him. 

*'No, for if I am seen, the devil will go away^ and 
yon will not be able to do what you promised, t can 
only come as far as the corner^ and there bide/’ 

So the two went back together, and the parson hid 
behind the hedges After which the smith shod the hurse 
*^and shod him to rights too, all so as he boasted he 
wouldeven the devil himself praising the work, and 
being anxious to reward the smith handsomely. But 
the man, having been warned, protested that he took 
no pay for nigh I work. The devil insisted, but to no 
effect, and at last became suspidou^ that the smith had 
some auxiliary. Looking rounds he was aware of the 
parson, in hiding. 

" Ah,*’ he cried, if it wasn’t for that old blackbird 
behind the hedge, Td have made thee take the money!" 
and with that he and his horse ^'vanished in a vlash 
of vire." 
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one would suppose that the details are mcdlsval, 
the ancient remembrance of the smith of the Asir having 
been worked up into a moral lesson on the value of 
troth-keeping. Still, that comer has an evil reputation 
among the farm waggoners, and even with the coachmen 
of the residents. It is not at all unusual to hear that 
there is more trouble with horses at that comer than 
anywhere else. Within memory, too, a witch is said to 
have lived dose by. who had an uncanny power of sending 
her clients home. My informant, an old man of 75» stated 
that in his fathers time certain Stockland villagers w'ent 
to this wise woman, "who knowed more than what she 
ought to have knowed." to leam something about the 
future. After they had been told by her, she enquired 
how they would like to go home—“ride or walk ? They, 
being puzzled, replied that they didn't mind—and then 
the)' were at home—"how they could not tell, unless 
ft WS 3 over the tree-tops.” 

But the riders of the Wild Hunt are specially localised 
at the riverw'ard end of the trackway, where the hill fort 
of Combwich has a most uncanny reputation. The hill 
itself is a bold, rounded mass of the mountain luncstone 
of the Mendip formation, cropping out through the red 
sandstone, and is said to have been brought from the 
Mendips by the devil when he dug out Cheddar gorge, 
which is plainly visible from any point of the district 
commanding an eastward view across tlie Parrett. Ah<e 
throwing some material into the sea, thereby forming Plat- 
holme and Steepholme islands, the next spadeful made the 
Knoll at Brent, faliing short of the water, and the labourer 
decided to carry the next load westward. He filled a 
basket accordingly, and with it on his back leapt over the 
Parrett, landing so heavily that the load was jerked from 
the basket to form the hill, at whose foot one may still 
see, deeply impressed in the rock, the mark of his - 
This is a very definite imprint, but the corresponding 
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impression of the hand—for the devil came down on all 
fours as he lighted from the leap—on the opposite side 
of the hill. I have not been able to locate, though it is 
said to be there. 

Fear of meeting the Wild Hunt prevents most villagers 
from using the footpath across the fields under the camp 
after dark yet. It is told that one man who dared to 
cross it about midnight heard the sounds of a pack of 
hounds in full ciy, and for a time wondered what fetched 
"the old squire" out hunting at that lime of night. 
However, as there was evidently a goad run going on, 
he hastened to open the field gate toward which the 
pack was coming, and stood by to watch. And when the 
dogs came through, they were not the squire’s, but terrible 
great black dogs, W'ith fiery red tongues lolling out, and 
the gentleman with them was riding a great black horse 
without a head. 

No harm came to the man in this case. But only the 
quick vit of another man saved him. He also dared to 
cross the path in the dark, and was overtaken by the 
Wild Hunt as it passed overhead. And when he looked 
up. there was the devil himself following the hounds and 
riding on a great pig. What was worse, the devil pulled 
up and spoke to him, 

“Good lellow," he called, "how ambles my sow?" 

The man was " most terrible feared," but he knew that 
he must make some ans^ver, so he replied: 

"Eh, by tlie Lord, her ambles well etiowl" 

And that saved him, for the devil could not abide 
the Name of the Lord, so he and his dogs vanished in 
a flash of fire! 

It b said, however, that a man met a great black 
spectral hound on Rodivay Hill, between the park and 
the village of Caimington, and that it “ brushed up against 
him in passing, and that he w*as paralysed ever after. 

Local tradition has it that this hill is so named from 
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the R&i}d erected on it to protect the viJlagers from the 
Devil's huot. 

A branch of the old track joins the mam way at 
Cambwich itself running through a deeply worn cutting 
under he^vy trees. Here, '"on the nsght tJiat the old 
woman who wa^ a. black witch died"' by falling into the 
streamp a man, whose "brother still lives in Combwich," 
met the horseman himself coming down the Mil toward 
the cottage. At first he took Mm for an ordinary traveller* 
but as the black horse passed noiselessly* he saw that the 
rider was a great b(ack man without a head. And then 
he knew that he was going to fetch someone I ^d when 
he heard that the old woman ^-as dead he was not 
surprised. 

It will be recognised that tiiese three appearances of 
"'the devil"' are distinctly Odinic. In the first case there 
IS the rider of the ^crifined horse of Thor; next the 
rider of the golden boar of Frey^ GuHinbursti; and tiieu 
the hooded Odin himself on his horse The occurrence 
of such definite remembrances of the great triad Of the 
Scandinavian mythology at the same place is in itself 
remarkable. It is still more significant when out re¬ 
members that even if one may postulate for the Saxons 
in these early pagan times $0 definite a m^^hology as 
that of the Eddaic, or Viking periodp one would hardly 
expect to find it still so clearly marked in a region settled 
by already Chfistianised Saxons, Meeting with the same 
legends in the eastern counties one would without hesita¬ 
tion claim them as Danish or Norse, They seem out 
of place in their definiteness in Somerset, 

Combwich itself has been, and still b, a little port* the 
stream that still marks the tideway of an ancient inlet 
making a tiny berth for coasting vessels where it joins 
the river* It was the natural landing-place for those 
Danes whose boucs lie outside the camp half a mile awa}^ 
and there would seem grounds for bdieving that these 
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invaders had reason to know that berths for their ships 
dDuld be found there The coast population here begins 
to show that definite tliird type of physique which I have 
already alluded to, and which is stiU more marked at the 
actual mouth of the river and along the weativard sea 
coast The hsher-foLk are distinctly of the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Scandinavian t>'pe, and would pass as natives 
anywhere on the Norway coast They have intermirried 
for agc3p and still keep themselves somewhat apart, using 
boats of a double-cndedp thrce-stmke typ^i oar-steered and 
thw-artlesis, not known elsewhere, but extremely handy* 
They have been fitted during the last fifteen years with 
centreboards, but are otherwise unaltered, and the in- 
dispeiLbable bailer is carved of one block of wood in 
precisely the same pattern as those found with buried 
vessels in the North, 

Just outside the river mouthy an ancient inlet to the 
westward, at which is a very strong settlement almost 
entirely of the fair type, mixed with a few^ definitely 
British dark and brauhycephalic families, has also been 
a small port, remaining so until Elizabethan times at 
least. Here occur a cluster of names which are of the 
Scandinavian t>'pe. The inlet is ''Wick,'" and a second 
aud less level, once also tidal, is “Whitewick" The 
village itself is " Stolford," and the next silted embayment 
of the land is still ^Catford." The hill on the landward 
side of what w'as not so long ago the Wick inlet is 
^‘Farringdon Hill/' and the local tradition concerning tliis 
IS that the little town of Stoke Courcy, at its landwaid 
foot, *^was once all on the top of Farringdon Hill "— 
pcu'haps as good a dating back to the days of the first 
settlers, the “Farings/' as could be found 

One Stolford family of the fair type, that of RawUna, 
has a tradition that "they were driven out of Wales, 
and came here," but they cannot give even an approximate 
date or reason fur the exoduSp 
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A second family, the Goi^etts, has a daJm to definite 
Danish origin/' One member of this family was remark¬ 
ably tnusical, and trained tlie local band at Combwich, 

I some five and twenty years aj^o* "He came from the 

old Danes, and they were the most musical people that 
ever were. When they were about here, some of them 
stopped and settled down, and Govett came from thetXL 
That is where he got his music from/' Another definite 
legend of settlement of a ghastly sort still survives. It 
is said that the Danes^ had mamed '‘some of our 
women."" The women, rose by a concerted plan one night, 
and slew all their fomign husbands. 

From the testimony, therefore, of physique, place-names, 
and traditions, it semis certain that there has been an 
actual aettlement of Scandinavians on the southern shore 
of the Severn, analogous to, and probably contcmporaiy 
with, the known cighth^entuty settlements on the south 
Welsh coast- With so favourable a land in sight from 
thence, and that helpless after the first Saxon inroads, it 
would seem actually imptohabln that such settlements 
should mf have been made* 

The Danes of Alfred s troubles most certainly did not 
gain any foothold in Somerset Indeed^ the utmost 
insult that one can now hurl at a red-headed opponent 
on a village green is to tail him “a Dane's bastardy- 
while a new comer who is also a Somerset man is 
hailed as ‘fan Englishman too.” It ta quite probable 
that the Rawlins family tradition of expulsion from 
1 Wales may give an exact date at which the Somerset 

^ settlement existed, as the Danes are known to have been 

driven from Wales in 79S-* 

I It would be most natural for the wanderers to seek 

refuge with already established countrymen just across 
the water. The knowledge of the same settlements would 

? 'Tlie kicd lilDOniiicml^vn of mjbc kawinn, is a et™ 

I lippiiMcmiitioii to tbf llroLEn^” 
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fully account for the first Danish, landings being made at 
the Partctt mouth in later years. For this settlement the 
hill by the Combwich haven, already guarded by its pre¬ 
historic walling, would be a natural place for the sanctuary 
of the Asir, and it may be worth noting that on this 
hlU the ash trees, rare on the surrounding land, grow 
abundantly. 

It becomes a further and interesting (question, whether 
the old port of Watchet may not have been founded by 
the men of the same settlement, and if the name of the 
little market town of Williton. "the town of the Wealas,” 
may not refer rather to these northern foreigners than 
to the Welsh of the district. Scandinavian names occur 
in the Somerset Domesday as tho.se of tenants of coastwise 
lands, mostly those under the de Courcy who gave his 
name to the village which took the place of the old 
Farringdon. A later chapehy dedicated to St Olaf in 
the Church of SL Dubric at Porlock may also tend to 
prove a lasting Scandinavian interest in the coast 

To pass now to another group of traditions, common 
perhaps to all our component populatious. The Pixy 
legends of the district are of no unusual type. Belief 
in "Pixy leading" is general, and only a few years since 
a woman, lost in a sudden evening mist within a few minutes 
walk across the fields from her house, and unable to 
regain the pathway or find the stile, became actually 
demented from terror, firmly believing that she was 
" Pixy led." The legends have one special centre round 
a large mound on the Wick “ moor;' exploration of which 
has this year >de 3 ded some very remarkable results, The 
mound is about ninety feet across by eleven feet high, 
mainly composed of stones, and it was said to move bodily 
about the field in whose centre it stands. Its position, 
not many feet above the old high-water line and below the 
hill-cre,st, is unusual Close to it is a holy wdl. said to 
be gifted with healing properties for skin and eye 
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complaints, and still resorted to for sueIl The field 
itself is called "Pixy pif?de^” and the mound "PLxics^ 
mound*': while the well is said to be dedicated to St^ 
Sativola, and is known as Sid wells." This dedicatioii 
occurs elsewhere in the county and in Devon (Exeter 
and Morebath). The Somerset *"Sigwe 1 !" at Charlton 
Horcthome is ako associated with a barrow^ It would 
seem more likely that in both these cases the name is 
connected with the "sidhe”^ of the Gaelic population, 
and that the mediaeval saint has been chosen for some 
distant likeness of name^ if not evolved from it 

In this mound the pixies were said to live, and an 
old bam close at hand is the last place where they were 
seen by **Mr, Rawlins's uncle." He beard the sound of 
threshing, and crept up to the bard to see who was 
making free with his corn. As he came near be heard 
voices. 

" How I do tweat," said one. 

“ So thee do tweat, do *ee?** answered another, “*well 
then, I do tweat and double tweat^ looky ieel" 

Mr, Kawdins^'s uncte looked over the half-door^ and 
there were the pixies with their red caps. 

"Weil done, my little vdlows!" he criedt and at that 
they fled, and have been seen no more; 

Tlie story is not unnsuah of course^ and occurs in 
connection with other old barns and relatives of other 
living men elsewhere in the districL 

Another less common legend, but one whidi is found 
elsewhere in England and Scandinavia ahke, L> that of a 
ploughman who was at work in one of the Sidwfdl fields^ 
As he w’orked he heard what he took to be a child 
crying, and lamenting that it had " broken its peek*" round 
the barrow. The peel “ is the long wocHiIen shovel with 
which the bread is put into the old brick-oven.% but the 
man w^ni to sec if he could find the child, whom he 

■Oldtr form ^' ^ije proEwninced w "iheedS" (M^Ritchk). 
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supposed tnust have wandered from liome. He could 
see no one, but on the side of the aiound was the 
broken peel, ivhictL he mended with string, being good- 
natured, and supposing that the cliild could not be far 
away. When he left work m the evening he went to 
see if the peel had been recovered. It was gone, but 
in its place was a cake hot from the oven of the grateful 
pixy. 

There is no treasure-legend attached to the mound, 
which is, in the light of the results of the exploration, 
significant It was said that ** beautiful music comes from 
it of a night" and (perhaps in this district^ of course)* 

that a Dane was buried there," But the most persistent 
statement concerning the mound was that "if it were 
digged down by day, it would be put back that night." 
This statement probably occurs in Dzmnection with other 
barrows, but 1 have always iuid a strong opinion that 
it was a memory of an actual attempt at mound-breaking 
by some enemy^ and of replacement of the move<J 
material by the tribe. 

The mound seemed from position and tradition a most 
likely place for the burial of a Scandinavian w’arrior near 
his beached ships, besides that the si^e and position of 
it ivas most unusuat A joint exploration w-as therefore 
carried out this year by the Somerset Archaeological 
Society and the Viking Club^ under the superintendence 
of Mr* St. George Gray, Mr. A. F, Major^ and myself.^ 
The mound proved to be of early bronze date, three perfect 
secondary interments with accompanying flint implements 
and typical '‘beakers*^ bemg found in the upper portion 
of the barrow. Below them, and resting on the bed rock 
of the district, had been built a perfect circular wall 
surrounding the core of the structure, some 3 ft. 6 in. 
high and of varying thickness. Within this we expected 

^ The fun aoccam of tliEs CMpknation isill be found in die af 

VIkiDg Dob foi and wH] be publMucd aepufh[et7 during tbe ye«,r. 
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to find the primajy interment; but it tmd been removed 
already, The mound-breakers had been the Romans^ and 
they had left a coin of Constantine and a large fragment 
of a typical mortarium almost on the bed rock They 
had dug straight down the centre of the mound from 
the highest point, and in doing so had disturbed several 
other interments, though they had missed the three im¬ 
portant finds we made. Many scattered bones had 
been collected and replaced in the upper part of the 
refilled pit, and there can be little doubt that the state¬ 
ment as to replacement of the mound refers to this 
breaking. 

The absence of any treasure-legend may be accounted 
for by the same exploration^ as one would suppose that 
there bad been some such belief in a hoard to induce 
the Romans to dig. Whether a tradition, which we did 
not hear until we had commenced work, to the effect 
that harm was sure to happen to anyone who opened 
that mound, may not refer to what happened to the 
party of Romans who broke into it is another question. 

With this remarkable group of traditions I must 
conclndeT only adding that^ except where I have 
acknowledged their acquisition from other collectors, all 
the materials for this paper have been gathered by myself 
from the folk during the past twelve years, One regret 
I must express; and that is, that 1 cannot give in pnnt 
the dialect in which the talcs were told. To attempt to 
do so would involve too lengthy an extension of most 
of the legends* 

. C- W, Whisti-ER. 
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SOME NOTES ON HOMERIC FOLK-LORE, 


BT W. CtCWRJL 

{Rmd at Meeting, 15/A May, 1907,) 

In this paper 1 propose to deal with some of the folk- 
Jorc and folk-tales to be* found in the Hatneric poems, 
and it is not my intention to join, except indirectly, the 
meliay of the Unitarians—those who, like Mr, Lang, con¬ 
tend that the liiad and Odyssty are the work of a single 
writer,—and the Separatists, or, as they used to be called, 
the Chorizontesi represented by Mr. Leaf, But the study 
of the folk-lore and folk-tales of Homer is so closely 
connected with the problem of origins tliat it is impossible 
to pass by this controversy In silence 

As Students of tradition and romance our sympathies 
are probably on the side of the old-fashioned view which 
attributes both epics to a single writer* The arguments 
in its favour have been forcibly stated by Mr. Lang in 
his recent book-i In the first place, he has made a 
well-timed protest against the "analytical reader," “the 
literary entomologist," as he has recently been profanely 
called. "The poet," he justly remarks, *‘is expected to 
satisfy a minutely critical reader, a personage whom he 
could not forcseei and whom he did not address," He 
accepts the statement of Mr. Leaf that the epics were 
■* Court poems. They were composed to be sung in the 
'.ffawfi- *nd kir Agr. Id comtinuotinn trf bit eaiiie, 
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palaces of ruling; aristocracy . . - the poems are aristo¬ 
cratic and courtlythey are in no sense ballads or 
folk song. This fact^ as will be suggested latiir on* tends 
to explain some carious omisstons, and the reticence 
which the poet displays regarding ideas and traditions 
which must have been within his knowledge. Any one 
who has had personal experience of such Court poets, 
like the Bhats, who are the singers and panegyrists of 
the aristocracy of India, will easily understand why the 
poems contain the inconsistencies on which the SeparatLsts 
have laid special stress^ It is most improbable that the 
epics were reduced to writing in the age during which 
they were composed, and it seems quite certain that 
the audience which heard portions of them recited in the 
great hall of a palace troubled itself little about tJie 
contradictions irhich impress the modern critic^ even if 
these attracted attention. 

Mr Lang, again^ has done good service in showing 
that the I/tad has a w^ell-developed plot, and he adduces 
weighty arguments to prove that the Doloneia, or Tenth 
Book, forms a necessary part of it He aJso^, with much 
ingenuity, displays the consistency of the character of 
Agamemnon throughout the I/iad He argues that both 
epics represent the culture, customs, and art of a single 
age. In particular, the methods of disposal of the dead 
have supplied large materials for controversy. This 
question seems to be placed out of court by his remark 
that die people of Australia and Tasmania practise, or 
did practise, every conceivabk way of disposing of their 
dead-^ 1 have lately had occasion to consider this 
question with special reference to India. Here we find 
no uniformity of practice. Inhumation, calm burial, 
crouched buriaL burial in shaft graves, exposure to beasts 
and birds, disposal on platforms, and various forms of 
crematian, are some of the many modes whidi prevaii 
^ Mutmt and JtSf, 95- 
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aTTiQTig tribes not etfanically distinct, and possessing a 
fairiy uniform degree of culture, Further, we find these 
customs varying under our very ej-es—forest tribes who 
used to bury their dead adopting cremation when they 
come under Brahman influence, and Hindus converted 
to Islam or Christianity replacing cremation by inhuma¬ 
tion. Rites of this kind, in short, seem to be liable 
to constant modifleation, and provide no safe criteriDn 
for deciding the relative ages of poems like the epics. 

The facts thus collected seem to indicate unity of age 
and authorship of the Iliad. The relation of the Ihad 
to the Odyssi^ is a much more difflcult question, I do 
not pretend to offer an opinion on the arguments based 
on archaeology and philology; but I am iocliued to 
think that the linguistic differences in the hvo poems, 
of which a catalogue has been prepared by tliat great 
scholar, Mr. Munro, have not been fully met by Mr. 
Lang. From the point of view of religion, again> Professor 
Lewis Campbell has given a long list of the " obvious 
differences” between the standpoint of the two poems 
and the same view has been adopted by Professor Gilbert 
Murray,* both critics being deeply impressed by the 
splendour of Homer's poetry. Mr, Lang's main answer 
to these argument.^ seems to be that they do not fit in 
with Mr. Leafs scheme of breaking up the /Had into 
“cantos.”® Another set of arguments against die unity 
of the tivo poems has been produced by Mr. Hall,* who 
points out that whereas in the /Had the Dorians are 
of no account among the Greek tribes, in the Odj/jsey 
they appear to have reached the end of their migrations; 
that in the /Had the process of the withdrawal of the 
Phoenicians from the Aegean seems to have begun, in the 
Odjrss^’ they appear to have disappeared from Greece, and 
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are found trading more espedaJly outside Greek waters; 
that the knowledge of Italy ^hown in the Otfyssiy points 
to a later date; and that local politics in the Egyptian 
delta fix the date of the raid of Odysseus ^ at the end 
of the eighth or the beginning of the seventh century B.c, 

Mr. Lang is at his best in demonstrating that the 
schemes for the dislocation of the IfiaJ into lays are 
impracticable and self-contradEctcry. The Separatist 
theory, in short, Involves at least two serious difficulties: 
first, that, assuming the McnLi or Wrath of AchillES, the 
"'kernel" of the poeiUp as Mr, Leaf calls it, to be the 
work of a writer whom w^e may call llomcrp there must 
have been, in or about the same age, at least two 
or three equally great poets wEo w^cre content to merge 
their personalities in KISp or were identified with him; 
secondly, that if the present arrangement of the epic is 
the work of a later editor, it is a luysteTy bow a writer 
of such genius as his must have been could have left 
the discrepancies and difficulties which at once attract 
the attention of the modem critic. ITie result of the whole 
investigation seems to be tliat we may provisionally 
accept the with certain later additions, as the work 

of a single hand, while the probably comes 

from a difFcrent and later writen Tlie poemSp^ says 
Professor Campbell, "are a treasure-house of things new 
and oidp presen.'^ing some relics of an immemorial past 
like flies In amberp while bearing on their surface all the 
gloss of novelty*”* 

In studying part of the large mass of literature devoted 
to this controversy it occurred to me that if arguments 
for and against the unity of the epics can be based on 
considerations like those of armourj the use of broui^e 
and iron, customs of disposal of the dead, and similar 
considerations to which Mr. Lang's recent book is largely 
devoted, it might be possible to apply a similar test 

■ Od. Jtiv, 2^, ^ Oifir af, 54- 
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dqxndent on the provenience of the Sagaj, Mirchen, 
and foLk'lore incidents which appear in the poems. If, 
for instance, die “kernel" of the Iliad vfas composed 
on Greek soil, and subsequently extended bj'^ an 
Ionic poet, we would expect that some indications of 
this would appear in the foUc-lort So that if taking 
the scheme of arrangement of the “cantos" in the I/iad, 
as proposed by Mr, Leaf, and comparing these with the 
Odyis^ wc could show that there is anything like a 
stratiheation of belief or tradition, and that this cor¬ 
responds with the suggested divisions of the poems, we 
should have an argument of some importance in disproof 
of the tmity of authorship. 1 hope that in making this 
investigation I shall not lay myself open to the sarcastic 
comment of a recent writer, who, reviewing the work 
of the Separatists, remarks that “we fed as if we ivere 
assisting at the midnight adulteration of some new brand 
of sugar behind a grocer's counter."^ I trust that the 
reverence in which 1 hold the poems will save me from 
such a charge. In considering the folk-lore and folk 
tales I shall comment occasionally on any result of this 
scrutiiiy which seems of any value, leaving the references 
in the notes to this paper to speak for themselves. I 
may say at once that the investigation, for reasons which 
I will suggest later on, has led to no definite result* 

To return to the sources of the poems—■attempts 
have also been made to discriminate the evidence of 
foreign in^uence, of the knowledge of savagery and of 
lands beyond the Hellenic area, which appears in the 
epics. For instance, in the Iliad alone we find a reference 

^ Editidtir^A cd, IIOl 
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to tbe Phercs, probably some aboriginal race ; and the 
writer ^criis to display special knowledge of the Thracian 
tribes.* The Odyjs^y is said to show a wider outlook 
in the direction of Sidly and Italy f but it exhibits no 
extension of knowledge towards the Propontis and Euxine, 
while the infomiation possessed by the writer of the 
litad of the Troad and of the peoples of Asia Minor is 
no longer to be traced^ On the other hand, the Iliad 
knows of the Central African Pygmies, and the talc of 
the Laestnr'gonians in the Odyssay seems to paint to an 
acquaintance with the Vikings or their predecessors of 
northern Euro^ic. How far thb may be due to the 
difference of subject in the two poems is a question for 
careful consideration. 

Marks of Semitic Lnduence, again, have been traced 
in the epics. An instance of this will be suggested later 
on in connexion with the Saga of BcUcrophon. To thb 
source has also been attributed the reference to the rain- 
boAv as a sign ;® that to Iris as a winged goddess, unique 
in the poems ;* the mention of a flood as a punishment 
for wickedness;® and of the palm tree at It 

has been the habit to attribute Homer's knowledge of 
Western Mediterranean folk-tales, like those of the 
Cyclops and Atlas, to Phoenician influence. But it is 
now certain that the Mycenaean culture was of home 
growth, and that it cannot be assigned to a non-Greek 
race, like the Phnetiidans. The connexion of the Phoen¬ 
icians with the Persian Gulf is now generally dis¬ 
credited ;" and from the Tel-ebAmama records it is 
clear that as early as 1400 EC Babylon was the dominant 
poAver in Western Asia, and that its cirilisation passed 
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into the Aegean independent ef Phoenician agency. The 
discoveries in Crete, again, imply the existence of a great 
sea power in the Aegean as early perhaps as the second 
tnilleanium before Christ; and In this way the sites which, 
according to M. BiJrand, were associated witli the MMrchen 
of the CV^jjfj'—the city of AJcinous in a west Corfiote site, 
the island of Calj-pso in that of Peregil near Ceuta, the 
cave of the Cyclops at Cumae—must have become known 
to the Greeks at a penod much earlier than is usually 
^pposed, and independently of information from Phoen- 
idan mariners. 


Again, in dealing uith the question of Semitic infiuence 
on early Greek beliefs. It must not be forgotten that, as 
Mr, A. J. Evans points out,' while it may be admitted 
that It may have left traces, as Egypt certainly did, on the 
externals of Mycenaean worship, there was an underlj-ing 
race-connexion between the pre-Hellenic population of 
Greece and its islands and the Anatolian region. '^The 
pure Semite is, in fact, difficult to find in .Anatolia or 
Philistine,” and "in Cilicia and oorthem S>Tia he has 
largely assimilated elements belonging to that old Ana¬ 
tolian stock of which the Carians and the Cilieians stand 
out 33 the leading representatives, and which was itself 
hnked on by island stepping-stones to pre-hUtoric 
Greece. The suggestion, then, of direct borrowing from 
oneucal sources must be reconsidered m the Il^ht of 
recent historical and ethnographical research. 

In dealing with folk-tradition in the epJca nothtne is 
perhaps more remarkable than u-hat may be called the 
retirence of ^e poet A singer of lays before a courtly 
audience, he knows that his hearers will take little interest 
in the rude peasant cults. Dionysus he regards as an 
outsider, received with liostUity, and if he was the successor 
of a village god the poet makes no mention of him If 
Homer was a native of the Greek mainland he must have 
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been familiar with the co^s^ archaic cults, which are 
embalmed for us in the pages of PausaniaSp but he carefully 
avolcb atl mention of them. Demeter is referred to in the 
I/ittii, but she hardly ranks as an Olympian goddess. She 
is spoken of the wife or mistress of Zeus j but there is 
no inentEon of a child bom to the pair^ and only once, in 
the Odj^^s^ey, is a personal legend told of her^ when she 
yields to her love of lason^ and lies with h[m in the thrice- 
ploughed field " one of the lovely earth-born myths that 
crop Up now and again in Ilonier^ telling of an older 
simpler worlds of gods who had only half emerged from 
the natural things they are, real earth-born flesh-and-blood 
creaturesp not splendid phantoms of an imagined Olympian 
pageant^"* As the Indian Sita sprang from a furroWp we 
recognise in the mj^tli the familiar stor>' of the Sacred 
Marriage, which attributed to tlie union of the Earth 
goddess with her male partner, the fertility of the soil. 
The representation of thb in dramatic form was an 
important incident in the Mysteries, and was described 
in a passage of splendid poetical imagination, where 
Hera beguiles Zeus to couch with her on the crest of 
Gai^faros® 

It h equally remarkable that we have no mention of the 
serpent cult We have two snake portent-^, the snake 
devouring the sparrows and the bird bearing a snake;* a 
snake of cyanu^ adorns the breastplate of Agamemnon; ^ 
we hear of a dragon fed on poisonous herbs, of a deadly 
water-snake, and Alexandras starts back as one who sees 
a serpent in a mountain glade.* But of a snake cult we 
hear nothing, and thb in spite of the Fact that Jt might 
have been connected with two personages to whom the 
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poet refers. He knows of Erechtheus. to whom Athene 
gave a resting-place in her rich sanctuary,^ But both he 
and Pausanias are reticent about the sacred serpent which, 
according to Herodotus, abode there.* He aiso knows of 
Asktepios, the great healer, who in his view is not a deity, 
but 3 man with mortal sons who teamed their craft from* 
him. and he is called “ the blameicss leech." an epithet 
never applied to a god,* And yet the poet says nothing 
of his snake, although, as Dr. Frazer shows,* it is tolerabty 
certain that Asklepios was originally nothing more or less 
than a serpent, which at a later time was translbrmed into 
an anthropomorpliic figure with a serpent symbol. 

It is equally remarkable that the poet carefully selects 
certain l^cnds for tieatraent and discards others. Hb 
silence, in short, means nothing in connexion with hb 
knowledge of cultus or folk-lore. In some cases doubtless 
the legend was developed after hb time by the later epic 
writers and tragedians. But he certainly knew some of the 
stories although he pays little attention to them. Thus of 
the famous tale of Jason and the Argonauts he tells us little 
except in one pa-ssage in the Odyss^i While relating the 
legend of the Symplegades or Wandering Rocks, he men¬ 
tions incidentally that only one ship of all that sail on the 
sea. even Argo that b in the minds of all, ever passed that 
way; and even her the waves would have cast upon the 
mighty rocks had not Hera, for love of Jason, passed her 
trough. Wc arc told, again, that Euneus,whom Hypsipyle 
bore to Jason, supplied the Achaeans with wine, and it vi-as 
apparently he who bought Lykaon as a slave, and the 
ransom of Lykaon was the silver cup which he gave to 
Patroclus* Of Medea there is no record in the poems 
unless she he identical with Agaitiede, the daughter of 
Augcias, who, like Medea, was a grand-daughter of Helios 
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and knew all the drugs which tlic wide earth tnirturethJ 
At any rate Homer docs not connect her with the 
xArgQiiauts; and this was prolaably a later expansion of 
the legend If the poet was familiar with the it is 
strange that he does not refer to it; for it abounds in 
excellent epic material Thus the incident of the cauldron 
in which she induced the daughters of Pelias to boil their 
father in order to restore his youth appears in European 
folk-lore in the story where Chrbt or St Peter, or the 
Devil winders through the w^orld in disguise, and restores 
an old man ta youth or a dead pcr.sou to life by boiling 
him in a kettle or roasting him in a forge; a bungler, 
generally a blacksmith^ tries to perform the same trick and 
fails,^ Like this is the Indian tale of Chyavaua, who is 
restored to yDuth by bathing udder the advice of the 
Asvins, and the wide cycle connected with the Well of 
LifCj which revives even the ashes of the dead.® There is, 
again, in the Medea Saga, the fatal wedding-robe which 
consumes the bridegroom, and this in the German story is 
made of sulphur and pitch* The yoking of tite fire¬ 
breathing bulls and the sowing of the dragon's teeth appear 
in the Kalevala in the form of the field of serpents W'hich 
Ilmarinen must plough before he can win his bride.^ 
Lastly^ Medea’s slaughter of the children points to the fact 
that she is onginally a divinity, probably of Semitic 
origin^ closely associated with Hera, and that the,sacrifice 
of children was part of the archaic ritual at her shrine,® 

Of the famous talc of Philoktetes, agalnp Homer tells us 
only that he lay in sore pain at Lemnos, where the 
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Achae-ans left him sick of 9. grievous wound from u deudly 
water snake f that he returned home id safety, and that he 
alone surpassed Odysseus in archery,* Though the use of 
poisoned arrows was familiar to the poet, w^e do not hear 
of them in connexion w'ith the hero. 

So with Melampns, a notable figure in Greek folk-lore, 
who was endowed with prophetic power, who first prac¬ 
tised the art of medicine and established the cult of 
Dionysus in Greece. Of him the poet records two different 
traditions but we are not told that he knew the language 
of birds, and that he was warned to leave his house by 
hearing the wood-worms say that the roof-beam was well 
nigh eaten througL In this he resembles the Xorae 
Heimdall, who had an ear so fine that be could hear the 
grass growing in the meadows and the wool on the Ka,.)fe 
of the sheep. The same tale of semi-divine presdence of 
coming disaster is told of Gauhar Shah, a modem Hindu 
saint* 

There is perhaps no tale better adapted to romantic 
treatment than that of Admetus and his devoted wife, 
Alkestis. But of her all we learn from Homer is that she 
was fdr among women, the most lovely of the daughters 
of Pelia^ and bore Eumelus, the charioteer to Admotus* 
We h<ar nothing of Oenone, or of the Apples of the 
Hespendes, which appear In Celtic legend and in the 
Arabic ^alc of AJa-ud-din.® Lastly, Homer tdb us UttJe 
of Herakles, save that many labours were imposed upon 
him by a man inferior to himself. We learn only of the 
fetching of the Dog of the Underworld, which the poet 
does not name.* And yet Herakles has a widespread 
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cuLtus as a god of dreams and of warm springs, as a warm- 
slayer, the counterpart qf the Semitic Mclkart^ 

The best explanation of such omissions is fnund in ivliat 
Professor Raleigh 5 a.y 3 of Shakespeare^ a kindred genius: 

Plays like those of Shakespeare cannot be written in cold 
blood ; they call forth the man^s whole energies, and take 
toll of the last farthing of Ms wealth of sympathy and 
experience. In the pUys wc may learn wliat are the 
questions that interest Shakespeare most profoundly and 
recur to hia mind with most insistence ; we may note how^ 
he handles his stor>", what he rejects and what he alters* 
changing its purport and fashion ; how many points he is 
content to leave dark; what matters he chooses to decorate 
with the highest resources of his dramatic art* and what he 
gives over to be the sport af triumphant ridicule ■ how* in 
every t^-pu of character he emphasises what most appeals 
to hts instinct and knaginatlon, so that ive see the meaning 
of character more plainly than it is to be seen in life - - - 
how dare we complain that he has hidden himself from our 
knowledge f 

Let us now consider some of the folk-lore in the epics. 
In dealing with Homeric Animism it is hard to say haw 
much represents actual belief and how much metaphor; 
and its occurrence In what are supposed to be the oldest 
portion of the poems may be due to the superior eiierg>" 
and imagination of the older ivritcr. Thus^ a stone is 
called "stubborn" or “ rckntJess"" in not quite the earliest 
portions of the Iliad, and also in the At times 

a distinctly human emotion is ascribed to inanimate nature: 
tlie earth laughs or groans^ the sea rejoices or rouses the 
Ai^ives, in the earliest as well as in the latest cantos.* 
The river Scamander waxes wroth in heart in the “ kcTnel” 
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of the Iliad, but speaks vnth a voice out ot the whirlpoot 
it! one of the later lays.^ In the same fashion wave* and 
shores bellow, and the sea is prescient of a storriL* The 
belief in birth from rocks and trees* which is probably 
mere rhetoric, appears twice in the Mmis, once in the 
Odyis^? Lastly, it is impossible to detect any stratifica¬ 
tion in the mention of weapons craving for slaughter, 
which is often quoted as an instance of Animism.* In the 
Ramayana “ the great bow embossed with gold Throbs 
eager for the master'* hold" The spears of the Irish Red 
Branch champions, we are told, “were regularly seized 
with the rage for massacre; and then the bronze head 
grew red-hot, so that it had to be kept in a caldron of 
cold water, or, more commonly, of black poisonous liquid, 
into which It was plunged whenever it blazed up with the 
murder fit”* 

To take the cases in which supernatural intelligence and 
powers of speech are attributed to animats,—Though the 
horse Arion is meoUoned in the Kiad} the crude legend 
of Its birth from Demetcr and its power* of reason and 
sp^h are ignored * But we have other instances of these 
gifted beasts. Antilochus, Achilles, and Menebus appeal 
to their horses, and Polyphemus to hb ram. throughout the 
epics, and the horses of Achilles weep in sympathy with 
dieir o^ This communion of man and beast h common 
m folk-lore, and the power of unrleratanding beast language 
is gained in various way^by eating porridge mixed with 
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the staver of tortured snakes, by Finn’s broOed fish and 
Sigfried's roasted dragon’s heart, or by eating a white snake 
or a herb like a fern.^ With these gifted bonus which 
speak and iament the fate of their owner we may compare 
the Karllng legend of Bayard, and Skimir in the Edda 
talking to his horse, as Godrun docs with Granl after the 
murder of Sigurd.* In Persian myth the same power is 
attributed to the steed of Rustum ; in an Irish story the 
ram speaks to St, Magnenn, as in a Kashmir tale the horse 
warns his master, the Raja, against his treacherous 
Wazir; and in the Hindu tale of Vidhusaka, the hero, 
seeing no means of escape from his trouble, and knowing 
what his horse had been in a previous birth, bows before 
him and says; "Thou art a god; a creature like thee 
cannot commit treason against his lord,” On which appeal 
the horse obeys his master, "for excellent horses are divine 
beings,”* 

Another of these sacred Homeric beasts is the boar, 
which the offended Artemis sends against the garden land 
of Oineus,* This reminds us of the mythic swine of 
Ireland, reared with malice and venom that it might be the 
banc of the men of Erinn, or the Erymanthian boar slain 
by Heraklcs.* 

Again, to take the cult of treesr—A phrase employed by 
Homer implies that the earliest temple was a booth of 
branches,* and it has been supposed that the same idea is 
involved in the custom of hanging up the amts of defeated 
combatants, which appears in the second canto of the 
liiad as well as in the Odyss^} In the same canto of the 
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fliad we find & reference to the very ardiaic belief in 
the grave-trcc as an abode for the spirit of the dead man, 
when the mountain Jiymphs plant elm-trees round the 
baimw of Action ^ A similar tale is told of Protesilaus, 
round whose barrow elm-trees grows those which faced 
towards Troy bloomed early and withering fell untimely, 
like the hero himself, and of Geryon, on whose grave the 
trees dropped blood* We have the same idea in the folk¬ 
tales of the grave-trees springing from the corpse and 
becoming a refuge for the spirit 

MflrgatfC. wsti bmyed m tJic Irawo" chaDc^^ 

And Wiltkm in iht higher: 

Out of her hrfiflst ih-eft JspniQg a. roae, 

An4 oat cf Ma 4 bdajr/'* 

In Samoa the grave of a chief is called " the bouse 
thatched with the leaves of the sandal-wood,” in allusion 
to the custom of planting some tree with pretty foliage 
near the grave.* So in the Celtic tale of Baile and Ailinn 
the yew and apple trees grew from the lovers'^ graves 
and when cat down wero made into tablets on which the 
poets inscribed their pitiful story* It is only in the 
Odyssey that we have a vague hint of the equally archaic 
belief in the birtli-lree, if the palm springing at the altar 
of Apoilo which Odysseus saw, refers to the birth-palm 
under which Lcto was delivered.* 

It seems equally impossible to discover any stratification 
of the more primitive religious beliefs in the Iliad. Per¬ 
haps the most archaic cultus recorded in the poems is 
that of Dodonacan Sieus. It is at the supreme crisis 
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when Achilles sends PatrncliLS to the fight that he invokes 

* “wtift dwell^Sl remote^ O Zeus snpmnel 

The lord of aJl PcIaEgos^ and enthroned 
On froifl Dodona^E eIiO«3 j ftfict rcimid thy ituoiac 
Circle the Sellbn seeiSi for thee devote 
To feet UDwe^cn, and to bed Lbe wiiithF*'^ 

This is in the Menis^ but the other two references to Dodona 
arc found in the At Dodonap according to Fro- 

fessor Ridge way* occurred the first clash of PeLasgian and 
Achaean, and here Zeus and his shadow-wife, DionCp 
displaced the old Earth Mother and her dove priesEesses.* 
Hence we find here a dove cultp which in its earliest 
stages had no connexion with Aphroditei but with Zeus^ 
to whom iu another passage the doves bring nectar* 
Again p we find at Dedona that Odysseus visits the oracular 
tree^ to karn the counsels of Zeus from the high leafy 
oak-tree of the god. The notice of this archaic cultus is 
found not in the //jW^ but in the Odyssi^J^ Aeschylus 
speaks of these prophetic oaks of Dodpna^ Sophocles of 
the oak of Tnany voices, and Herodotus tells how ” two 
black doves flew away from Egyptian Thebes, and on 
alighting at the Dodona oak began to speak with human 
voice and told them that on this spot should be the oracle 
of Zeus"* Such oracular treeSp like the burning bush 
of Moses, the "tree of the augurs,'' near Shechem, the 
oak of Morehp the palm tree of Deborah, are common 
in the beliefs of the Semites and other races.^ Thirdly, 
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the priests of this pre-HeUenic god were subject to various 
taboos. TbuSfc they were obliged to sleep on the ground, 
as is the ruk with the chief priest of Zinda Kaliana in 
the Fenjabp who must sleep on the ground or on a square 
bed of grass made on the earth between four poste, a form 
of primitive asceticism^ the idea that ghosts cannot touch 
the ground possibly aiding in the establish moot of the 
practice,^ Kor the same reason the votaries of Sultan in 
the Panjab sleep on the ground, not on a bedstead; and in 
memor)'^ it is said, of the fall of their capital, Chithor, but 
more probably in obedience to some primitive tabou^ the old 
Rajputs used vessels of day instead of metal^ and slept 
on -Straw, while the modem Raja, though he eats off gold 
and silver^ and sleeps on a bed, places leaves beneath the 
one and straw under the other.^ Apparently for the same 
reason the Roman FI amen Dialis had the feet of his bed 
smeared with mud* and the priest of the old Prussian god, 
Potiimpo^ was bound to sleep on the bare earth for thrue 
da>^ before he performed bacrihee.* 

The custom of the Srlloi keeping their feet nnwashed 
presents more difficulty* We have many cases in which 
the removal of foot-gear in holy places is prescribed, 
as in the Semitic ritual* prahably lest the shoes might 
become taboo and unfit for future use by contact with 
the holy ground/ The officiant at the Latin Ltmuria 
walked barefoot through the hon.se* possibly on the theory 
that he thus was unfettered, and there was a special 
Roman rite, the Nudipedalia, in which barefooted matrons 
walked in procession In order to prevent drought- while 
the Egyptian priests, like the modem Kafirs of North 
India, took off their shoes at the time of sacrifice* At 
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the Tnibe, or rite of afa^tincdce in Japaxip the med lean e-man 
was not allowed to comb his hairp eat meat* or approach 
women^ and if his clients fell ill they set it down to his 
failure to keep hb; vows.^ In the case of the Sellai the 
rule of keeping the feet unwashed may be a survival of 
some priinLtivie ascetic ritual, as the Hindu F3C|ir smeans 
himself with dust or ashes to indicate to ail and sundry' 
that he Is in a state of taboo, and this may have attracted 
the attention of the later Greeks by its startling contrast to 
the elaborate rules of personal purity which marked the 
officiants of the service of the Olympian gods.* 

It is remarkable that the shadowy Dione, the partner 
of the older Zens, is mentioned only once in the epics^ 
and that not in the "kerne!," but in one of the so-called 
later additions.^ 

Two primitive forms of oath appear in the poems—one 
in connexion with axumaL victims ; the other by the river 
Styx, The former does not occur, as perhaps we might 
have expected^ in the older cantos,^ The conception of 
Styx varies in Homer. By one account it is a stream of 
this worlds or at Irsist closely connected with it> because 
the Titaresios of Thessaly is a branch of it; by another it 
is a river of the underworld, and a branch of it is Cocytus ; 
elsewhere it is described as a waterfall/’ This oath by 
Styx is undoubtedly a most primitive rite. In the first 
place^ Dr, Fraaer has shown that the fact that a draught 
of its water is considered deadly, points to the conclusion 
that it originally represented one of those poison ordeal,s 
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which are still enforced among many savage and semi¬ 
savage races secondly, the triple offering to the dead 
made at the falls of Styx—mead* wine^ and water— 
chthonic rites, and has a curious analogy in the 
remarkable libatton table found in the Dktaean Cave 
with its cup-like reccptacies,® The Homeric accounts of 
this primitive oath-taking by Styx do not occur In what 
are supposed to be the earlier cantos of the //I'aji/* 
When we come to magic the case h simiJar. Thus in 
the case of the Aegis, Professor Ridgeway has clearly 
shown that the Gorgoncion on the sliield is but the head 
of the slain beast whose skin was the raiment of the 
primitive goddess.* In the poems it appears jq practically 
all Che cantos^ and is borne by Zeus, Athene, or Apollix^ 
The other magical appliances appear more often in the 
Odjssiy than in the liiad. In the Iliad we meet the 
magic strap or girdle of Aphrodite, which seems to have 
been placed in a loose fold of the robe as a mimetjc 
charm to promote union with the beloved one.^ It some¬ 
times seems to stand for the Life Token, as in a Micmac 
story where a man captures a mermaid by obtaining the 
hair-string without wdiich she could not hveJ The magica] 
power of the girdle seems, in other cases, to depend on 
the efficacy of the cord and sacred circle as a charm 
against evil spirits. That of Aphrodite is hroidered^ 
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fair-wrou^^ht, wlitreln are all the enchantments; therein 
are love^ and destre^ and loving converse, that steals the 
wits even of the The girdle of Hera has additional 

pfotcctivcs in Its hundred tasseK which baHle the Evil 
Eye» and are probably like the pendants found at Mycenae, 
which seem to represent a common form of amulcL^ The 
Egyptian kings wore as a protective a special royal girdle, 
which is like the Hunna-dO'At worn by the old Ir^h 
kings, and the Brahmanicai cord of ItidisL^ Even in the 
Western Isles of Scotland a girdle of seal-skin is worn to 
cure sciatica, while one method of becoming a werwolf is 
to obtain a girdle made of human skin,* An even closer 
paratlel to the love-girdle of Aphrodite is the magic neck¬ 
lace of Frey which fascinates the sons of men.* 

The magic wand, the stock implement of all magicians 
and sorcerers, appears only once in the Iliads but several 
times in the Odysso'? 

The //iijd provides examples of those works of art 
which indicate the magical qualities ascribed to the early 
metallurgists—the magic tripods of Kephaistcs with golden 
wheels, which of their own motion might enter the assembly 
of the gods and again return to his house; the magic 
bellows which work at his bidding; tlie golden handmalds» 

the semblances of living maids, who have understanding 
in their hearts, voice, and strength.^^ These have their 
analogues in the Odyss^ in the hounds of gold and silver 
which guard the palace of AJeinous, and the youthful 
golden torch-bearers, possibly statues/ which may be com- 
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pared with the young deer, made of gold and studded 
with jewels, which in Somadeva’s story dance in front of 
the maidens, and the magic figures which fan the alcepers 
in the palace of Kavana, or the five golden figures of men 
given by Kuvcra, the god of wealth, to Vikramadit}^, 
whose limbs grow again when they are cut off; and when 
Naravuhanadutta enters the magic city he finds all the 
men to be wooden figures, which moved as if they were 
alive, but lacked the power of speech,^ Friar Orderic telb 
us that " in the palace of the Great Khan there are many 
peacocks of gold, and when any of the Tartars wish to 
amuse their lord, then they go one after another and clap 
their hands, upon which the peacocks clap their wings 
and make as if they would dance" This, he shrewdly 
remarks, must be done either by diabolic ait or by some 
engine working underground ; and in another place he 
tells of vessels of wine which lift themselves to the lips 
of the drinkers* Such, too, were the horse of copper, the 
hounds, the metal serpent, which the arch-magician Vir- 
gilius made to clear Rome of evLUdoera,® In the Teutonic 
legend Thor's hammer comes back of itself into his hand, 
like an Australian boomerang, and in the hall of Aegi the 
pitchers of ak brought themsdves to the board, the loaves 
walked in, and the wine poured itself ouL* With these 
magical works of art may be classed the imperishable 
clothing which Calypso gives to Odysseus,® like tlic 
invulnerable garment presented by his mother to Oddo 
in the Eyrbyggia Saga.* 

In the same class are the dying sandals of Hermes, 
golden, divine, which bear him over the wet sea and tlie 
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boundless land with the breathings of the wind, and those 
of Athene which wax nqt old.^ These have their ana- 
logues in die feather shift of Freyia, and the fairy shoes, 
the riine-lcagued boots of the faiiy tales* the Pushpaha 
or flying throne of Hindu tradidon.^ In another form we 
meet them in the slipper of Cinder ell a, and the magic 
shoe of the Chinese story, which the lover shakes when 
he wishes to summon his absent mistress.^ In a Hindu 
storj’ the hero wins them from the sons of the Asura 
Maj-a, who arc represented In European tradition by the 
two giadts In the German tale of the " Crystal BatK" ^ 

It Is only in the that wc have an allusion to 

the treatment by the savage medicine-man, the stopping 
of bleeding by the recital of a charm, which appears con¬ 
stantly in Indian and other folkdore. In the 
Vrihaspad combines such spells with the use of herbs; 
the mere passing through the palace of the Hctaira cures 
the horses' wounds, as Lancelot cures the w^ounds of Sir 
Urre of Hungary; and in Celtic folk-lore the magic oint¬ 
ment gains its power from the spells pronounced over if" 

The veil, again, is used in a mystic way. In the Odjfs^^ 
I no Leucothca gives him the divine veil which saves 
Odysseus when he wraps it round his breast, the per¬ 
sonality of the owner attaching to her dothing, as the 
might of Athilles is suppesed to be transferred to Hector 
with the arms of Achillea.^ 

Circe, again, knows the magic ointment- When she 
anoints the swine wnth it, the bristles with which the 
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venom had clothed them drop off their limbs.^ This is 
like the ointiiient of the folk-tales, which makes him who 
uses it invulnerable, and restores the dead to life \ if made 
of the fat of unbaptised babies, or of seven herbs, each 
picked on a special day, it gives the witch the power of 
riding through the air on a broomstick.* Another variety 
gives the power of seeing fairies \ a third the faculty of 
invisibility, like the stone which Peredur receives in the 
Arthurian legend* In the Arabian NighU the Merman 
gives Abdulla an ointment, " wherewith when thou hast 
anointed thy body, the water will do tlice no hurt, though 
thou should pass the lave of thy life going about in the 
great deep , and in another talc of the same collcctimi 
the Fakir says; - The wonders of this ointment are parsing 
strange and rare. An thou close thy left eye and nib 
upon the lid the smallest portion of the salve, then all 
the treasures of the world now concealed from thy gaae 
will come to sight”—the same ointment, in fact, which 
the fairies give to the human midwife who attends their 
wives, and which, if misused, causes blindness.* This and 
many other ideas of the same kind are survivals from 
the time when no one tried to draw the iitic between 
medicine and magic. 

Invisibility^ which in folk-lore is ordinarily secured by 
the of —in Dahome by poundfngj up a baby 

hoy in a mortar,—by a special stone, fernseed, and the 
like, is in Homer gained by a magic helmet, like that 
of Hades, which Athene dons that terrible Ares may 
not behold her. This Ls the Tarn-kappe of Teutonic 
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fn^l:hold$^, thtr Dut^r-kufl or Holidahjs^Imir of Norse 
legendp the cap of Perse as, the ring of Gyges. the mantle 
of Arthur and of the Triish Druids, and the ring of Lunid, 
which were reckoned among the thirteen precious things 
of the Island of Britain-^ In the Ilimif too, the gods 
freely exercise the power of shedding or removing the 
mist which shrouds themselves or their favouriteSp an 
iiiddeut which occurs all through the epic and in the 
Odyssey^ So in the Irish tale, Broichan the Druid spreads 
a mist over St. Columba.^ 

P'or the witch-ointment of Circe there is a countcr- 
chartn, the "herb of viitiie” Avhich Hermes gives to 
Odysseus, the plant black at the root, but the flower 
is like to milk; the gods call it Moly, but It is hard for 
mortal men to dig.^ In the word Moly :iome philologists 
see the Skr. muia, "root.*' It is very improbable that 
ajiy special plant was in the mind of the poet The 
difficulty in digging it perhaps points to the mandrake, 
that remarkable plant with a myriad mystic virtues, which 
shrieks as it is drawn from the earth, and of which Pliny 
telb us thal when they intended to take the root, they 
took the wind thereof, and with a sword describing three 
circles round it, they digged it up looking towards the 
wesL^' Josephus viL 6, 3) says that furrow must 

be drawn round the root until its lower part is exposed^ 
then a dog is tied to it, after which the person tying 
the dog must get away^ The dog ihen endeavours to 
follow him and so easily pulU up die root, but dies 
suddenly instead of his master."* 
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Aftotker of tbc^c magic dni^ ls that which Hden 
karnt from PolydainnLa of Egypt, that home of magtc 
and tnj^tcry : 

**Pui Helen Uim Otl -acw dertfio dul aiaivdi 
tnfusiwc ittnighl A medEcrne m thdi wini^ 

Thai drtjTamng we iiM dnFigm, lifrl m 

All tli£ntg,ht oF iLL WiTio dfunk the cup jIhiqM ibed 

An Xhm day mu a icu^ hd, nol if ilefid 

TtiiH d*y hb oi his mother 

Not if his bmthex, child^ or tbielcsr dear 

He abonld see rnnrdcred there tteforr hit hce.*' * 

This drug of forgetfulness is a stock clement in the 
folk-tales. In the Norse legend Gnmhild gives a potion, 
the Ominnts-ol:, to Sigfried, which makes him forget his 
love, Brunhild, and the same draught she gives to her 
daughter, Gudrun, We have the Nepenthe of Homer in 
the "‘insane herb’" eaten by the companions of Sindibad, 
which some have tried to identify with the oriental hemp. 
We meet it also in the Arab tale of the “ EnsorccU^ 
Prince" and in the Hindu story Koila procures a drug 
from the dancing-women which causes him to forget 
his home, his wife, his child, as in the Irish tale the 
Druids give Cuchulainn the draught of ofalivion.- In the 
Chinese purgatory the drink of forgetfulness is adminis¬ 
tered by an old beldame, Mother Meng, “ Whether they 
swallow much or little it matters not; but sometimes 
there are perverse devils, who altogether refuse to drink 
Then beneath thdr feet sharp blades start up, and a 
copper tube is put down thdr throats by force, by which 
they are compelled to swallow some,”* The Greeks had 
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the same idea in Lethe, “the place of forgetfulness’* m 
the underworid, and the river of %vhich when the dead 
drank they forgot their homes and infant childriinj while 
the modem shepherd of the islands knows of a mountain 
plant, ^the grass of denial" of which when the sheep 
eat they foriget their young.^ 

So far 1 have been dealing with same of the many 
folk-lore incidents which occur in the epics. From what 
I have said of the provenience of these incidents as 
LUnstrated by the references attached to this paper. It 
will, L think, be found that it is impossible to trace any 
stratification of these in the various cantos or lays into 
which some ciidcs divide the l/i&d. So fiir, this may 
be considered evidence in support of the view that the 
I/iad and Odyss^ belong to a single age, If they are 
not the work nf a single author. But this argument must 
not be pressed too far. The number of facts is not large 
enough to base a safe induction upon them. Some ideas 
would naturally be selected for use by the poet when 
dealing with special episodes in the storj^ which he selected 
for trEatmcnt. Of, again, it Is possible that such incidents 
may have become part of the stock epic machinery, 
and be used by one poet after another when dealing 
with subjects of the same class. 

W. CrOokE. 
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Tali Lazv Wits; A Manx Foul-Taijl 

Tbjs story was toid from loeragry by a Peel wocDao who hcanl 
it some sixty y«m ago from her mother. She had heard the 
Manx Terse given in M<xnx BcUladi (A. W. Moore), at a Manx 
Concert in January, 1907, and she told roe that she had a 
diderent story and knew another verse of the song. 1 have 
taken her yam down as nearly as possible as she told it, but 
when it came to the aaroe-guessing, she aaJd that she had for¬ 
gotten the naioes now, but that she knew that ‘■The Lazy Wife 
guessed a power of names—all she knew or ever heard tell of," 
I have taken the liberty of giving names to her gnesses, so as 
in' make a bcitEf story and also so as to preserve an old tradU 
don about there being only seven lamilieR on the Island at 
one time whose names all began with "MyL" Mylrea, Mylroi, 
Mylvridcy, Myichreest, MylvcitTey, Mylvartin, Myichamine, 
Mollyndroat is probably Myt yn Bruai^kU Druid's servant, 

The spinner in this type of story is usually a dwarf or a fairy, 
but my informant nsed the words foamr and jjmv/, and was 
positive that she told the tale as she bad heard it. In connection 
with the belief that, to know a man's name ^ves O'Oe power over 
him, it is interesting to note that to this day charmers in the Isle 
of Man insist, before using their charms, on knowing the full name 
of their patient! and the name must be given as at their baptism, 
the charm will not work. 

Sophia Monte rsoH^ 
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WEi.t, there was a woman once^ and she was scandalous lazy. 
She was that laiy she would do nothing but sit in the comer 
of the fAh//iigA (hearth^ hre-^plajce) wanning befselT, or going out 
on the houses for mwses the day long. And one day her nun 
gives her some wool to spin for hien ; he was temble badly 00" 
for clothes to weoTp for she was letting them got all ragged on 
him. He had told her to mend diem until he was tfred^ l^ut aH 
he could get pnt of her was^ *"^Traa dv /lomr" (time enough). 

One day he comes to her, and says; 

**Tliou mjF hrja (dawdler^ slothful one), here is some 

wool for thee to spin, and if it is not doae a month from 
this day^ I'll throw thee out on the side of the road. Thou 
and thy */naa dy have left me neatly bare." 

Well, she was loo lazy to spin* but she would be pretending 
to be working hard when the husband was in the house* 
She used to put the (wheel) out on the floor every night 

before tbe husband c^me id from wotk^ to be letting un to 
him that she had been spinning. 

The husband was asking her was the thread getting near 
spufip for he said that he was seeing the queeyl so often on the 
floor that he wanted to know if she had enough to take to 
the weaver. ^Vhen it came to the last week but one, she had 
only one hall spiin, and that one was knotted and; as coofse 
as gorse. When her husband says to her; 

seeing the queeyl tuiddhug often on the floor when I 
come home at night; maybe there's enough thread spun at 
thee now for tut; to take to the weaver next week?'* 

“I don't know, at says the wife* maybe there is; let 
115 count the bolks^^ 

Then the play began I Up she went on the hut (loft)* and 
flung the ball through the hole, down to him. 

Keep count thystJfj and Bing die balls bade again to me" 
says she to the man. And OS fast as he flung the ball up to 
her* so fast she flung it down to him again. When he had 
counted the balli maybe two score dmes^ she aays to him: 

"Thafs all that's iti.^ 

" Aw. "deed, you've spun welh woman, for alU^ says he \ 
'' ihere^s plenty done at thee for tJve weaver." 
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Aw, then she was iu the fix, and didn't knnw in her sedStrs 
whjLt to dp to save hetseiC She knew she would RUp samjw 
iJ she was found ont, but she could think of nothing At last 
she bethought herself of the J^i?attrr (^ant) that lived in a lotiC' 
some place up the inountaio, for abe had heard teU be was 
good to workj and the woirkan she says to heiaelf: 

^^Fve a mind to go my waya to him." 

She took the road early the neit mornings she and her rolls 
nf woflli and she walked Up hills* down gills* till at last ahe 
csdiie to the Foauv^s house. 

*'Whai are thou wanting here?” says the Fbamr, 

Tm wanebg thee to help niej° says ahe^ and she up 
and told him about the ball of thread and eveiything. 

Vll spin the wool for ihc^^ says the if thaq^ll 

tell me my name when tbon oonie for the balls a week from 
this day- Are thou satisfied?'* 

"Why sbouldn^l 1 be satisfied?'* said the woman; for ahe 
thought to heiseif it would be a middling queer thing if she 
coaldn*!: find put his name within a week. Well, the woman 
she tried every way to find out the name, batj gp 

where she mighh no one had ever he&rd tell of it The time 
WB5 getting aver fast, and she was no nearer to the Fi?awr^' 
name. Al Last it came to the last day but me. 

Now, as it h:tppcned* the husband was coming home from 
the mountains that day in the little cverio^ and as he n^red 
the F^awf^s house, he saw it all in a blaze of light, and ihure 
was a great whirling and wblslimg coming to his eats, and along 
with it come singing and laughing and shouting- So he drew 
uestr the window, and then he sets the big Faawr inside sitting 
nt a queeyl, spinning like the wind, and his hands dying with 
the thread to and fro, to and fro, like ibe lightning* and he 
shouting to the whist] mg queeyii 

qne^!, spin faster; and sing, queeylp sing louder.'^ 
And he Ringa* as the queeyi whirls faster and faster; 

*^Sr>teu, qEiei?yl+ smeu; We+ queeyi 'fUtte; 

Dy cbocrilSny chtca ct y iM^ smey cr mj hkyn. 

Lbtddi yn Dtliii], ihifl-ma jn snolQ 
STjck yo vta Ut^enLji^ 

Dy re Mallytidrtsat ray ctrayni." 
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(Spm, irheel, «{iin ; ^ng, wh«d, ung; 

Every bnun tm the bmisc^ ffpin crTerhcad^ 

The wool b hfrs, the ihraid h niirije. 

How little she knmvBp the ]azy 
That Afoll^TidrCiat i* (tiy eabSi?.) 

When the husband got home that everin^ he was late, stead 
his wife said to him: 

Where have thou been so Late? Did thou hear anythiog 
new?" 

Then he saidt “Thou are middling good to spm thyself^ 
(housewife) | but Vm thinking there's one in that's better 
than thee, for aJl. Never in all my bona days did I such 
spinning, a Ihr^ as Ebb as a cobweb, and hear such singing 
as there was going on in the house la-nighn” 

** What was he singing?" says the wife. And he sang ihe 
song to her: 

^'SnieOt qa^eylp 'zanCj qoccyli, ''mic; 

Dy chiJoiUcy thltA er y tbic, Euitu frr my sfeyni 
Lhe«ijih yn aUhn^ IhbmE yn owue. 

Slicg Jys cu ym vm hiyboogh 
Dy re MnUyiwirwi my ennyiru" 

Wellt wsbp the joy the wontan took when she heard the 
song ] 

^ Aw, what sweet mtisic I Sbg it again, my good man,^ says 
she. And he sang it to her again* till she knew It by heart 

Early ne^t momipgi she went as fast as her feet codd cany 
her to the J^i/awr^j house. The road was long, and a bit lorte- 
some under the trees* and to keep up her heart she sang to 
herself: 

^*Snica, qucey], *nwa i aiiMt, qtaeeyh anieni 
Dy cbooillcy vangiLa cr y viLt^* aucu cr my tkyn# 

SHcdi btidc ytL ollnnp li£ih ray bene y 
Son abimn UcidtyndEDat cha vuW cb dy brnii.’^ 

(S|m3* wbcul* ifpoi]; wlM^tp cp£n$ 

Eveiy tiMjch tin ibe s^n awTbfail. 

The woo] u himscirfr^ the lbfe«3 ii my Qwn^ 

Far aid MoUytulrmi win ufiver get it. I 

When she got to the house, she found the door open before 
hCTp and in she goes, 

F 
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** dome again for thd thread," saja she, 

"Ais/j aisy^ womani* saya the /wtOTrj thoa don't tell 
toe my name thou wou^t gel the thread that was the barigdn.^ 
And Kiys he: "Now^ what'a toy natne?” 

-‘Is it MoUyrea?'' says she; to let on that she didn^t know 
it. 

"*Nop It is nott'' says he. 

'■Are yon one of the MoUymiy ones?" says she. 

'M'lTi not one of that dan," says he- 

^^Are they calling yon Mollyviidey ?says she. 

^Thcy are not," says he. 

“ I"tl warrant your name is Mollychreest? “ sa.y^ she, 

*"Yqa are wrong,” says he. 

“Are yon going by the name of MoUyvoirrey?" says she 

'**Deed Vm not^" says he. 

**■ Maybe your name Is MoUyvarten ? ^ saya she, 

”And maybe if a not, at all," says he. 

II Xhey^re saying^^ says she^ that ihcre was only seven fainiJiea 
living on the Island at one time, and theij n^es all begsm 
with *'and so," says she, "Mf you're not a MoUyeharmiue, 

yodre none of the irael ouf MaiuE ones.” 

^Tm not” says he. "Now, be careful, woman, next guess 
is your last." 

At that she pretended to be lightened, and says ahe slowly^ 
pobntbg her finger at him: 

^■S'lcsh hnJe yis dtan, ts Icsb my VtcEMr y £tuie« 

Son -MoLLYPiOiOAT cha tow eh dy hm-^ 

(The W4v1 b himselPii, the thieail &i tny pvtl, 
t^or old-MoLLYpinKoAt will ai?™ get it,! 

Well, the /iwwr he was dotie^ and he was In a red ragei 
and he cries: "Bad luck to yon! Yon never would have 
found out toy name unless you aie a _yif ^tskmee" 

(fottune-teUtog witch). 

"Bad luck to yourseift my boy,” says she, "for trying to 
steal a dacent woinan^s wooL” 

"Go to the jGUyt (Devil), yourself aed yoyr fortune-tcllingp^^ 
shouta hCf jumping up and flinging the balls at her. 
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And away home with her, and her ballii of thread. And if 
she didn't upin her own wool for ever after, lhafs nothing to 
do wiih you and me. 

2 ^£n Eu C^odd in /aumiil, ™. 158 - 4 ^.) 


Notks on Some: Aann.ETS of thil Tiiaei: Maoi Kjkos. 

Therk are issued at the present dme, at the great Cathedmi 
at Cologne, two kinds of proteGiive amulets whose origin may 
be traced back to medievnJ dmes^ Of thes^^ one is fonned by 
meulUc medals, of the type commonly osed m connection 
with holy persons or places, the other has the less usual 
shape of primed ilips of linert 

The slips, a Httk more than 6 inches by 3 inches ate 
produced in two forms, GHerman and French, sbee pilgrims 
from far-off parts of Europe still visit the holy shrine. Each 
slip bears, upon its lef^ a design of the ** Adoration of the Magi," 
above a view of Cologne wherein the Cathedral stands promnient, 
and upon its right an inscTTplion, which, in both the forms, com¬ 
mences with an invocation of the “ Holy Three Kings.^ After 
the invocation folEows, on the German Zefiei, the statement 
that 'rhe Three Kings have beefl honoured and invoked since 
ancient times as types of (kith and as protective patrons against 
the dangers of travellings headache, fever, epilepsy, and the 
snares of eoemies, as well as to prevent sudden death" and 
concludes with the remark that "This little picture has toudied 
the relics of the Three Holy Kings b the great Caihednd at 
Cologne." 

The French slip is somewhat more limited b its claims, 
the mvocalion, that ^"This ticket has touched the 
relics of the Holy Magi Kings at Colognej whose protection 
U invoked against fever, epilepsy, sudden deaths and all the 
accidents which may happen to travellers.* 

Besides being employed for the general purposes indicated by 
the inscriptions, the slips are occasionally carried by cavalry men, 
or other horsenieti, os a protection against accidents while ddbg. 
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In AnH^a^ C R. ^miUi figures a printed slip 

of paper, 3J inches by incbes* faand in 1:74s upon n tuan 
convicted of murder^ in Knglondp which shows the form tii which 
the slips were issued that dme. Like the ttiodcrn slips, it 
boie, but more crodely eKecutedt an "Adoration^ above a 
contemporaiy view of CologDCt tl> the right of which was an 
invocation in Latin (similar to that which now appears in Gcnnan 
or French) of the '^Holy Three Kbgs, Caspar, Melchior, and 
Balthasar/' followed by an inscription in French: ** Cei dd/ds 
imt aux iroh dei Sesmfs d Ci^iagH^-' His 

po\ir Us t>o^&gmrs^ Us dis nraux tU 

ifSUf wm/ cadufu^, sffrtTi/frUt w/f (U ma/^^ar, ft 

m&ri siiMU” Observe how the iDscription as it appeared ih 
the eighteenth century has since been modihedi owing to the 
decline of certain beliefs implied in the earlier form. 

Medals of the Three Kings were probably issued at a 
consderably earlier date than the printed slips. The older onet 
arc ttsnally more or leas rectangular, frequently of silver^ with 
an Adoration" on one face and an invocaticin on the other. 
The medals of the present day, of several designs, arc generally 
circular, and of silver, brass, aluminitiTn, or pewter, with an 
Adoration ** on one face, and a repreaeniadon of the Cathedral 
or the Shrine, or an invocation, on the opposite, They are 
“ touched ” in the same manner, and for the same purpose:, 
as the slips, and are worn with the same intendons. 

The relics of the Magi, brought to Constantinople by the 
Empress Helena and taken thence to Milan alter the First 
Crusade, were in the twelfth century conveyed by Frederick 
Barbarossa from Milan to Cologne, as objects of cnormuns value 
and sanctity. The royally early attributed to the Magh in 
consequence of the referencei in Psalms kviii., kkii, and Isaiah 
h,, to gifts and offeriDgs presented by kings, became in the 
following century a matter of faith* and they were known as the 
Magi Kings, the Holy ITirce Kings^ and the Three Kings of 
Cologne. Their miraculously-guided journey caused them to be 
chosen as the patron saints of travellers, whom they were 
desired to protect from the dangers widi which journeys were 

^ CefJ. Atii. L y. SSQI 
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l>eset during ihe Dark Agcs^ Ironi the bites and sdti^ of 
scipetifcs and other venoinoua repiileSi and frara the diseases to 
which travelleia weie fispcdally exposed. Hence also the custoin 
arose of giving to inns a name dedic^tiog then] lo, or recalling 
the Three EJngs. And as great magiciAnSi their iDtemession was 
sought for protection against all formic of sorcery and witchcraftt 
against the evil eye, and against epilepsy^ die **(allidg sickness,'* 
which often manifested itself as a demoniacAl possession. 

Such beliefs in their virtues were spread over Europe bj 
the pilgrims who locked to the shrine at Cologne-^ The me^ 
names of the Magi became invested with protective and carativE 
powers, and ate consequently ro be found on nnnibets of 
mediaeval charm^rings^ on brooches, on drinking-horns and cops 
of the same period (probably for protection against poisona» 
ur to nnpart qualities to the hquada within,, as in the weil-known 
Arab bowls in use tMiay,^) and even on garters.* 

In hia I^afku^ay 166^ Peter Levens gives, as a 

cure for epilepsy, a charm to be hung from the neck, to be 
written in l^tin with the blood of the patient's liule hager, 
to the elfect that “Caspar bore myrrh, Mekhior brankinceose. 



E^nga is freed, through the Lordt from the falling sickness.” * 
Varied but slightly, these same words appesar on a ring found 
at Dnowich^ Suffolk.'^ 

> tn /WJt Ijrr, Dec. 19064 PI. V. Bad p 4^^ iW Eft described a medal 
ui' the Thite Kiag^ fjom Siptun. .4 rntfialr ca:«nitEi:l in the liyzaiittiie s^yledi 
rtf the 9tli or lath cetitmy, dlsplayif^ Use hiad of Christ on the abvmc 
and the AUcmitini] of the Magi an the fcverwi^ which tl Fi^ired in the 
niuatjated 4to edirkn of Famr'i £j> ^ CAruf, p 14, shows that 

Uie use of wwh punulct^ had begnn even bcfoie Use temovai of the lelLCf from 
Constajidnciple 

Lane's jl/wiinr 

■C, R. Smith, In cw/ Aair i. p. lao, fignics une fcFimd in London. 

*tJuoted hy G. F. Blaek, m "Scottish Chjums and AoiqIcis,'’ in /Va. 

AhL .S'ffl/. vol. luviL, as token irom jV. 0. scric&, vtsL 11+ p. 43 S’ 
In **Scotli^ Chormi and Amulels" there ftfC given a conffidemble Qiimbcr 
nf note* md rcfereneH to matter tonarffvkg the Three Kings and ffopctslitirtii:i 
obscrvajieei eoimcctcU wiUi iheui- 

* QucFted in Scottish fThnitllR ami Amuletii ^ AS taken from ■ OMii 
3Td series, voL u. p. ±4^, nnd Jones, [44 
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So widespread, indeed, was the beUef in their miigical powers 
tbai during ihe brter part of the Middk Ages the names of 
the Holy Kings, with that of Christ, were worn by Jews ujwin 
their arms, like phylacieries^ as amulets A And in Catholic 
Southern Germany there may yet be seen a survival of such 
belieia, consisting in the writing of the initial letters of the 
names of the Kings, separated by crossed over the doors of 
dck^roDiDs. 

It is curious, Ln view of the importance attached to these 
three names^ to find that not only are they not given either 
by, S. Matthew or by the writer of the apocryphal '^Gospel 
of the Infancy/ but that they (or their ordinary vatiatioot: 
Caspar^ Caspar, Jaspar, laspar; Bakhazar, EaLtasar, Eeiteshazzar; 
and Melchior} were not introduced until a comparatively late 
period, and superseded a tons^iderable number of others which 
had been at one time or another commonly accepted® 

During their long ?;tay in Siena the German soldiers of the 
Emperors Sigismuod and Ladislas introduced into Italy the 
cnlt of the Three Kings, and the use ol tbetr medals, whidi 
were at that time employed especially against sorceiy. A 
silver medal of this Idnd^ with the invocatioD in Gcnnan on 
the reverse side, and with an Adoration^ upon ItE iacc, is tn 
the BeUucci collection of amulets at Perugia, wheru it was 
obtain edA 

At a later date the German medals, with the invocation 
changed into Latin, were copied in brass at Siena^ and were 
given out on request by the Capuchin monki there.^ Ttk^ late 
C. G. Leknd* says of these medkla, that in the Tuscan Romagna 

^ECTlrncr, titm dgr Datijr^ im MtMiiiMitw, pp. 9; 

andl loi - qualcd m 7 "^^ Entj^ctafi^nfiOy heading ■ ‘ AinuJet." 

"See Piii. tj fit hihli, "Map," Tdi codu cf ihcat mma, Md 

for numexCTUs nrfcfimEW tc Ihe Mifii Klnps. Jtiu) C. W. KIue's ’’TatimuHta 
■nd ABulfitii," in AkA. fmr,. 18*5, vDl. ixyi, fsr mucK relaLtne lo the 
oiigm nf thE namet. The munEC now in. use appEnr an a nid« jeuiptare 
0»er the dmn of iKe Chuirh of H«jl‘Andfsa of da[« (Mnu 

/junESWl, Zi^jnA e/tit Ma 4 imna.i 

■ BelltLcd, Cei^t^ IMscriitiiv, I’cnigtiii. lil^S, p, ipr, 

'Ncndni, A’h/. 4 , Trad. Jtai., [S 98 , p, 3 !)^. 

'Etm/tan Reman Remains, Lood,, ig^, 
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Ccftain old Roman coiei 5 were long Ijoli-tved IQ be a sore pro¬ 
tection against witchcraft, for children espcciallyi and that to 
combat this profane idea the piie&ts had these medals of the 
Three Kings made, which became known, hkc ihe ancient coins, 
as “witch Tfie dnla ” deilf They were worn 

by grown persons as weli as by children, but more freqoendy 
by the latter. It has been reported that, withbi the past few 
ycarS] the issue of the witch medals'^ has been prohibited by 
the Chnrch authorities^ and that they are no longer distributefL 

W. L. HlLpfiURtTBn 


Amulets used is LiifcoLWsniRE. 

A. K- TKLLS me that charms made of bog-oak, locally caUed 
car are consider^ lucky. One of her brothers has a 

small heart-shaped one, on inch and a quarter in Length, with 
A bow for suspension to the watch chami* which was givefL to 
him by an old Mrs. Nichols or Nicholson, who lived in Blymn- 
car, and was eighty-sijt when she died. At the time she gave 
it away^ not long before her deaths she said she knew it was 
made of caj-<>ak, and was much older than she was, because 
she had it from her grandmother when she was a girt” She 
added that fara-lada used to make such charms to give to their 
sweethearts on Valcntine^s Day. I have myself seen more 
modem ones cut out of cocoa-nut shells 

A. IL says that farm-men sometimes wear brass buttons with 
shankSi and Hide knife-shaped charms^ on their watch-chains. 
These latter "'look like molher-of-pcarl, and are made from 
Bhells, or pieces of shells, which are sometimes ploughed up,*^ 
(probably oyster-ahells, carted oo to the land with refuse). Old 
fotm-laliourcrs, and other elderly countrymen, who cling to ancient 
fashions, still like wearii3g seals, miniature corkscrews, hotse^s 
teeth (which they have foundor miniature horse-shoea, on their 
vatch<liajns. A coin with a hole in it^ or a cowrie-shaped 

’Eahitiiicd MeetiniL SeHIi NoV. S« p. I. 





shell, may also be seen. The horfe'a toothy the bcPTse^hoc, and 
Lhe coin, axe nq daiibt gener^y lucky. As to the shell, A, K. 
say^ her gTandJather told her it ip prerenr iis owner from 
being drowned. Pereonally I have always Imagined that, ongm- 
ally at least, it was a love-chaiin. The Cj^nzidcs and shulis of 
siniilaj form are used in Iqve-magic in some parts of Enrqpe- 

Madel Peacxkk- 


Sundry Notes from Wjlst Somersett and Devon, 

The belief in '"overlooking" and witchoaft generally does ode 
pass away, theingh no special forms have oome under niy notice. 
Some five snd twenty years ago a '* hammer and nail " cluinn 
against overlooking was used by an old woman living near 
Combwich. The then vicni wa^ scandalised to see the old 
lady hammering a Large nail into the footprint of another woman 
who had just passed down the lane^ and was bifarmed that 
the maker of the footprint had overlooked the operator, and 
that diia proceeding would counteract the spell. 

An old woman living on Fairingdon Hill up to a few years 
ago was always credited with nnoitiny powers, and it was said 
to be usual for horses to misbehave when passing near her 
cottage. She also overlEKiked the moving from one cottage to 
another of a neighbour^ with the result that almost immediately 
after she had passed the door a dresser full of china, carefully 
set In place, overbalanced and fell. 

This firm belief in overlooking, I may add, is one with 
which the village doctor has to reckon, as the belief by a 
nervous patieut that she is being so treated has an immeuscly 
retording effect on a possible recovery^ 

In the matter of folk-niedicme, Tauntoo Museum preservea 
two specimens of young osh^trees split for the purpose of passii^ 
children suflTerlng from congenital heroia through, one having 
been used within the Last tw^enty years. 

A wych^Ln by the road close to Cannington Park was made 
Into a '^shrew-tree" not mote than sia years agO| the scar 
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b^ing GtiU visible^ by the aiiEpberd then living in a near cottagt 
whose child had infantile pamlysis. A hole was bcired with an 
inch auger into the heart of the tmntp and a live shrew-motise 
imprisoned in the hole with a solid plug* The idea is that 
the pas s a ge of a shrew-mouse across the afiected limb of the 
in^nt has been the cause of the paraJysiSt and that a decoction 
of the twigs of the tree which has caused the death of the 
mouse wiU act as a remedy. 

Some malign power of a similar kind is attributed to the 
common slew-worm. A man b my own employ has told nic 
that his foot turned quite brown after the reptile crawled over 
it. The local witch will also use the stow-wonn in the coo- 
coctioD of a broth for the cure of warts, applying it with a 
formula in which the Name of the Trinity is invoked. 

The potato, carried until it gets hard in the pocket of the 
patient, is firmly believed b as a cure for rheumatism. It is 
Supposed to ^‘draw the iron out of the blood”: too much 
irozif and consequent sd&css, being the root of the complabL 

A charm agaortsl hsmoirhage from Black Tomngton b North 
Devon, may be woith recordii^. In this case there is no 
attempt at the usual seaecy. the user of the charm being 
pTDud of his oocuU power;, and by no means making proUt 
of \L He is a small farmer of the district^ and claims to be 
the last person by whom the charm can be effectively used, 
as it can only be handed on by a woman who herself has 
the power of '^stenting blood” by its use. U came to hbi 
from such a wise woruanj and, so far as he knows, he is the 
only pereoD to whom she transmitted the gift, while of couriic 
he is unable to hand it on. 

The charm itself consists in repeatbg the ver^c Ezekiel kvi. 6 
It is to some extent apposite, being a direct command 
to an individual suffeting from hsmorrhage to live,^^ though 
with no commaud to the blood itself- Whether this may not 
be a Christianised version of some older formula. 1 cannot 
venture to say, but it is likely. The descent of the “stenting** 
power in the femak line alone ts remarkable. The conteit 
of the verse may possibly imply that it was origmally used by 
women only, and on ecitain emetgendesj but this does not 
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is sought In any case, whether veterinary or otherwise^ where 
it is required^ and it is claimed, and indeed hrmly bcliev^ 
in the district, that it is always successfuiL Two such cases 
were cited to me, one of a wounded horse, and the other of 
fasemorrhage from the lungs of a consiaroptive patient 

There are physical reasons, connected with the cessation of 
jll-directed attempts to staunch the bleeding during the absence 
of the tnessenger in search of the ^stenter," which one could 
bring forward to account for the usua] succe^ of his charm; 
but they only accentuate the fact that his loss will be as great 
to the distiict as to the student of folkdore. It may be added 
that the "stenter^^ does not visit the patient. The veme is 
openly pronounced wherever he may be working when found, 
and the assurance that it will be found effectual on the return 
of the messenger is added. The vcise, which is the essential 
part of the charm, neat to the personal elemenl, was freely 
communicated to the doctor by the way; there being no 
“professional jealousy" in the mactur on eith^ sideJ 

Black Torrington still keeps np the andent cusLnm of 
«Skimmington ridingi^ when some village scandal is to be 
held op to pubbt reprobadon. A very hill and accurate 
desCTtplion of such a funedou may be read in the Rev, S, 
Baring-Gould'fi Jtfd the scene being laid in a village 

close at band^ and the rituaJ observed being that still in use. 
Notices for such a “meet of the stag-hounds^'' held in the 
spring of 1906^ were posted in f>bces so far distant as Bideford^ 
the route to be taken by the “hunt” being given in disguised 
writing. 1 myself saw the ridCj but imperfectly* through the 
dimpsies,^ “ It was estactly the J^ed episode, though 

the full details there given are perhaps collected from several 
occasions of the sort- 

Akin to this expression of popular feeling on the subject of 
marital incanstancy is the old Essex custom of strewir^g chaff 
on the doorstep of a man who is known to have beaten his 
wife, in token that his ^‘threshbg*' is public talL 

A milder hint of the ssme kind is the West Somerset 
^ Cf P- 7 J- " Twilight- 
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of displacing a biiooili iy\rtr the door of a man whose 
wife is absent fsr what seems to the ndghbaurs to be an 
imreaBonablc dme. It is said to be “an advertiseiDent for a 
housekeeper.’^ A broom decorated with ribbons was found thus 
suspended 0¥ef a door in Watchet* one rooming ia the spring 
of 190?. 

“Thicky Twelfth Night is not the hr^ight day for wassailing 
of the ajpuhdiees4 Her should be doned on Old Twelfth 
Night, not on Old Christmas Day,^ said an ancient sage of 
Stockland in January 190S- 

C. W. WmsTLnA. 


PoTTiNC Life laTO ak Iml 
fC&mmknuai^J fy Mr. G- M. SJkffimiik.) 

WAS ovtfcomc with hunger when risiting a remote Buddhist 
temple [in China] , , , But an artist who was regilding the 
belly of the Buddha of the Future . . . shared bis meal with 
me. * * . I learnt from my hiend and benelactor many ctiriouG 
facts as to idol-making. . . , 

conscientiously made idol is opt complete when the 
outward form and features arc finished. Bags of while and 
red silk le presenting the human intestines hare to be put into 
the hollow of the body, and also packets of predous and 
mysterious substances^ Then a living animal, suda as a cmiti- 
pede or a mouse, ii introduced and immured, so as to give 
life to the image. The eyes are left blank nnlil the divinity 
has been placed in the position which he is going to occupy 
in the temple. Then the pupils are painted in, and the process 
of god-making, or deificadon, is coropletfc*’ l-ettcm from the 
Far East, No* IL,^ by Sir Charles Eliot, K-C.M.G.: IFfrrtwnirffr 
GasglUj Nov, 27, igodn) 
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A PlK-OFFCitlXO- 

Tat followii^g exctrpl from the CAur^ lYmer oi Sep. i^lh, 
1907^ is, I thuik^ worth ifeconlicig. The writer after giving ^omc 
description of the Norman baiLdnig caUed St. Aldhelm^s Chapel, 
Wortti, Isle of Puibcck, goes on to sayi “Mr. Motile tells ns 
thatt during the time of its dilapidadon, it was the custom of the 
parish [oners of VVonh, on Thursday in Whitweek, to visit this 
building, deck it with flowers, and dance therein,' it used at 
that time to pass by the name of the Devil's ChapeL There was 
an old custom, still maintained* of placing a pin in an opening of 
the central ahidt, aocompanyuig the action with a silently 
expressed wish. When visiting the building on two occaaioni 
last August, ^ut a dozen pins were noticed to the apertnre; 
which is not to b* wondered at, since all the cheap guide-books 
exploit its fame in this direction. On my last visit a young 
lady, apparently of some rehnement and education, encered the 
^bric, at Once proceeded to the pirt-hole, and deposited her 
contributioD, at the same moment closing her isycs with a rapt 
exptesaion of countenance, whilst her Lips moved as she 
mutdy made her wiah.” 

G. Moktagu Bilkton. 

Cambridge University Miiaeum. 


Kora^ ON Some Customs of the Bang ala Tribe, 

UnFEE CONOOr 

1. During the first few hours after the death of a woman nearly 
all her female neighboura cry as though their hearts were broken, 
but the next day they commence dancing, and continue to do so 
at short intervals, for five or sis days. The husband hires a 
professional dancer to act as mastei- of the ccrcinQiiiH. 

IL In the farm of the dead woman a ring is made by throwing 
up a bank of earth, and in this ring are placed the saucepans, 
hoee, mats, and private pro|«fty of the dcc^sed, together with 
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her farm produce. No one would tlibak of using the goods^ etc^ 
belooging lo a dead person. 

IIL One day I saw an old woman whom 1 knew very well 
sitting in the centre of a ring of ire^ and U|K»i inquiry 1 found 
that she had bad much to do with preparing a corpse for burial, 
and at the dose of the ceremony she was purided by the fire 
being 111 arotind her. In my unpublished Dictionary of the 
Ngala Languid I have the fallowing word and its explanation: 

Tumbuffia^ to purify a person who has touched a dead body 
by fire. A ring of fire made of small sticks encircles the petBoti, 
who takes a leaf^ ddes it, crushes it in the fist, and sprinkles 
it on the fire, moving the hands over the fire ting; when the 
ntc goes out the ttguKga lake^ hold of the person by the little 
finger and lifts his or her arm and the person 

comes fTom the fire-circle purified^^ 

TV, Walking one day in the Monsembe village I saw an 
incident that retried Tatu o" Shanter to my mind. Ihcre had 
been a death in the farndy, utid the relatives had |ust performed 
pH the necessaiy rites and ceremonies, and were returning to 
their houses. A small trench some 20 feet long was dug with 
a hoe. The relatives took up their position on Ute side of 
the trench nearest to the new grave, the {witch-doctorj 

stood on the other side, and Ms assistant was placed at the end 
of the trench with a. Large ealabasb of water. At a signal the 
water was poured into the trench, and while it was running the 
ngattga took each person by the hand and, mumbling an in¬ 
cantation, pulled him or her over the running water. When aU 
had been pulled over one by one the water was aUowc^l to 
continue to run until the calabash was empty, I Lisked the 
reason of the cetemonyp and they told me that tt was to keep 
the spirit of their buried relative fi^om following them, 

V. The favourite mediEEval mode of injuring an Eueniy by 
sticking pins into his image is rcpreMited on the Upper Congo. 
This I diacoTered through two men quairdiing outside niy house 
at Monsembe. On Lnqnirbg into the cause of the quarrel^ A told 
me that it had been reported to him that ^ had visited a witch¬ 
doctor in the busb-town, and had paid biro to boil a saucepan 
of medicine” and to call up his image in the saucepan, and 
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dien be {B) had lepcatecUy subbed the bnage. So A charged 
B with warning to cause; his death. B denied Lhc charge and 
wished A to go with hm to the w^lch^^octo^, who would tell 
him that he did not aiab image but someone else^s. 

VL A few da}^ ago^ 1 had the opportunLcy of seeing a 
rather complicated discussion and ctoss-accusation settled to 
the satisfacdon of all the natives present by the parties concerned 
drinking, or rather eating, the ordeaL 

The trial took place on neutral ground, in a section of 
the town midway between the sections in which the parties 
concermed lived. The court house was a wide-spreading wild 
fig-tree that cast a shade over the whole gathered crowd, which 
forracd an oblong figure. The pkintifT stood at one end with 
bis sapporters, the defendant at the other with hia, and the 
two sides were occupied by neutrals and sympathisers;. The 
case was as Totlows; The pLainti^ had two slaves who ran 
away, and after some days he heard that these slaves, had gone 
away in a canoe belonging to the defendant, so he accused 
the latter of aiding and abetting their escape^ and wanted him 
to pay him for theirtr The defendaot, on the other hand, waiued 
the plaintiff to pay him back a canoe or the price of as he 
said it had been stolen by the pbintiff^s slaves. For three 
hours they discussed the matter and tried to arrange ao amicable 
compromise. This, however^ was impossible, as each wished 
to get the best of the bargain. From the nature of the case 
it was impossible to call witnesses, although many persons spake 
on Cither side. A± last it was decided that the parties should take 
the ffla (ordeal drag). Each was so confident of the righteous^ 
ness of his claims that he was williug and eager to eat a 
portion of the poisocous drug to support it The plaintiff was 
a short, thickset young man troubled with elephantiaais, and 
from that and his apparent nervousness he was greatly handi 
capped in the trial The defendant was a tall, thin, wiry man 
about fifty years of age, who had, i think, often t^ken the 
before, and was inured lo it 

The ttia is the outer skin of tlie looLlets of a tree that grows 
up the Lulanga Hiver^ tributatj that entera the Congo River 

^ WriiEcn in iSgk^ 
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on the soatli acme rorty miles bdow the Monsembc district. 
It 13 very flufTyi and of a deep scarlet cDldiir. Two /rgan^ 
prepared etjuaJ portions of the njta. *l*bejc was about a dessert' 
Epoonful in each portion. The accused had first choice^ after 
which each doctor with the porHon of itJ&fl in the palm of his 
hand took np his position by the side of his client, and at a 
given signal the portions of were simuttancoosly held to 
the TOonihg of the two opponents* and it the same rnoioent 
they began to chew the drug. After chewing for a few momenia 
each washed it down with gulps of sagar-esme wine. 

After taking the ordeaJ* the men are allowed oeiiher to sit 
down nor to lean against anything^ nor even to touch anything 
with their hands. The /tJta given In the above quantity blurs 
the vision, distorting and enlarging all objects^ makes the legs 
tremble, the head giddy^ and gives a choking sensation in the 
throat and chesL In fact it gives all the symptoms of intoxica¬ 
tion and a few more besides. The one who firet Ijecomea 
intoxicated and falls down is the losers and the one who resists 
the effects of the drug and controls himself tlic longest is the 
winner. 

About five minutes after they had taken the ordeal, a native 
doctor stepped into the centre with a plantnJn stalk in his 
hand, about two feet six trichts long and three inches to four 
inches diameter. He flourished this stalk aboot a little^ and then 
placed it in front of the plaintUf for him to step OTC^^ He 
went forward boldly, stepped over it, and returaed to his plucCH 
Thia was repeated six times without his feet once touching 
the stolL The defendant had then to go through the same 
test, which he did latigbbgly, throwing his arms and legs about 
in all directions. This was done occasionally for llic next thirty 
miimtes, and the plaintiff (the accuser) b^an to show signs 
of intoxication. Hia stops fiiltered, his eyes brighten€?d and 
glared, and it was with difficulty that he raised his feet over 
the a talk Then the ‘"doctor” began to mock him, pretending 
Id put the stalk close to hia feet and tanLilixingly drawing it 
back. Forty minutes after taking the nAn the climax camc- 
The **doctor” threw the slaUt to the defendant (the accused), 
who caught it in his hands and carried it to the centre^ where. 
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fiitnly hia feei on the grtiundi he stooped ftjrwaxd ajid 

placed the stalk with both his hands in a straight line, then 
raising hipjself he went back to his place. The phdntiff then 
went to pick it up* but no sooner did he lean forward than a 
Spasm of pain seized bina, and he would have fallen had not 
a nun, who for the kst twenty mbutes had followed him closely^ 
caught him m his arms and quickly canied him to his house. 

No sooneT did the crowd of nentials see the fall of one of 
the opponents than with a bound they jumped to their feet' 
and with spears and knives raised in the air they danced, 
shouted, and sang around the wbner. Some rubbed dirt, others 
ashes, and others red-carawqod powder on the fellow's 
a sign that he had won the case. They then hoisted him cm 
the hack of a fnend and carried him home. He distributed 
four hundrEd brass rods among the ctowd of his admirers^ who 
said they had helped him to win his cause. He sat outside his 
hut aU the rest of the day with his face smeared, so that all 
could see he had won, and could congratuliie him. The 
pLabtiff had to pay him two slaves and a canoe as dainages- 

The next day both accused and accuser w«e waiting about 
the town, and seetued uaue the worse fnjr dnnking so powerful 
and dangerotLS a narcotic. They apparently had no enmity 
towards each other, but chatted freely and laughiugly over 
the events of the previous day. 

When one temembers the amount of corrupdon and bribery 
among these people; that the most familiar words on their lips 
are ’‘lie,” “liar,” and that the most frequent question is, “Is 

it true?” and the answer, "It is true or cut my throat,’'_the 

wonder is that they can settle a palaver in any way. 

To drink the ordeal and he either right or wrong accotdiag 
to its action settles the affair once for all, ends all possible 
deadly feuds and bloodshed, aud saves many a man from what 
is worse than death, viz, an ever-present anxious fear of what 
his enemy or enemies may do to him. If a man accuses another 
o giving him a disease, or of cauabg the death of his wife 
by witchcraft, how can the accused disprove such a charge? 
Not by talking, no matter how much he may swear that he is 
innocent. If he calls the chiefs and headmen together he knows 
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the veirdict wQl be given in favour of the one who pays the 
wosi; if he nuns away he wiU soon be captured by some other 
town, and probably sold to fumuh a cannlbai feast j if he runs 
to a fneodly town he wfll lose caste, he wiU be treated with 
contempt as a coward, and his life be Tendered miserable. So 
he boldly steps forth and tahes the ftJkOy and the JtfTayr is 
setdedr Is the ordeal in his tavoor? Then he daims and 
gets heavy damages. Does the ordeal go against him? Then 
he pays the danaages, if wealthy enough; or, if perar, sells him- 
scU; Dr, if a slave, his master pays for him. Bnt whatever be 
the result, that palaver is decided once for alL 

No HtigTiiB attaches to a man who is foodd guil^, for “one 
can have witchcraJlt withnnt knowing it.” Moreover, no one 
lightly brings a charge of witeberaft a^fainst another, for, if the 
ordeal lest goes ag;ainst the accuser, the damages are so veiy 
heavy as to deter Involous accusations 

J. H. Week^ 

Congo Free State. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Progres ov Foleujee Study in Finland, 

p* X.) 

In the cttrreni sessfpQ at Heisingfi>TS tlDivenity an ejctensinn- 
cotirse kas been comnienced far ^dents of folklore. There arc 
ninety adherents, half of whom are iiabsidLsed by the State. 
My brother Ilwari Krohn, Doctor of Mosic, teachea them mnsic 
□D a new systemp and my lectures deal with the collection and 
aiftiiag of folkJare materials. 

During the ^luniner I travelled in ScandinaTia, GcrmaDy^ and 
Sohemia, and saw many good MS. collectionSp especially at 
Copenhagen and Mecklenburg. A Folklore Federation is pro- 
posedf to fkcUitatc the eichaege of copies from other coHectiona. 

Diirfog the coarse of the present year w€ have received aJl the 
songs, prqverhsp riddlesp and notes relating to soperstftbns, from 
the collections of the late Esthonian pastor, Dr. Jacob Hurt, 
which have been copied out for us. The tales from the same 
source have not yet reached us; nevertheless^ out collectiona 
have been nearly doubled^ and wiU supply sdentihe materials for 
geucrations. 

Dr. Niemi is piintiug vanints of the from Russian 

Karelia, and it is hoped (hat the first volume will shortly be 
published. 

The first part of a Danish traualation of the Aa/n'a/a^ by 
Adjutant F, Obst, with a historical analyds, will shortly appear 
ID Denmaric 


Helsingfors^ Sept. tB, rgoy. 


Kaarlu Krohn. 
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The Sood^uicy of tmil Arrahda and Chin^^lss Tribes 
(Northern TEiLHitORY Australia). 

The following Table gives the tismes of Eiteen persons, or 
eight qmmcd couples, persaoally tnown to one of my most 
competent cotrespondents in the Airanda. (or Aninta) coontryj 
{which reaches hotti about ^lacumbA River to Alice Springs 
and the Upper Fiiike River), together with the secdon (or class) 
names of the husband, the wife, and their ^ue; alsa the 
secUotia of their fathers. The Arranda, as is well known^ is 
one of the eight-class ^ Aiiatraiian tribes. 


TABLE L 


SACtitMl cT 
Indhl>kiuiri 

llKQi-idi^J—Umlmidl a: W|.f^ 

Section of 
IirdiiidoaT# 
CklMieiL 

No. 

PrDfKf: Nxinic. 

1 Soctioii. 

Banankfii 

Ngalii 

I 

lA 

Nnthmd 

Mjtiifl. 

Bbngata 

hlbi^sEia 

ji Paikuika 

Rjiinai m 

Fnltim 

1 

2A 

Ark&nL 

TjUpiUltAIA 

ll 

J Rifflitm 

NgolB 

FnAauka 


Faulofr 

Hcloifl. 

Mbitjium 

BaEigaiH 

J Kgflla 

Burulit 1 

Pajunka 

4A 

Tpilunijii 

fj-i-Bmiinnlrfl 

KanuMii 1 

Pdlion 

J Famla 

Mbitjuu 

S 

s* 

M«CS 

Sophia 

Knimis 

Ngola 

Filtara 

RHmuTiL 

Pkitftim 

G 

GlA 

fukivta 

RuUk 

Pumla j 

PazuLCkka 

^ Kamara 

KjuiTida 

Ferula 

f 

7A 

FetJUA 

Rebecca 

Faltan 

Kjurtuii& 

^ Knuntin 

Kajurit 

Fklt&ra 

& 

Sa 

TjirtjlBUniL-n 

Rclkna 

PhtqU 

Panaska 

J Kamam 


The ChingaJee tribe, about Pawell*a Creek and Daly waters, 
also possess eight subdivisions. I requested an old friend, who 
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has rcsidEd many years in their cormtry, to famish me with a 
list of maniages of mdiTiduals personally known to hiiOi and 
sent him a form on which lo tabokte the informalioiL He 
has accordingly supplied the pardculars of about twenty marriages, 
htsm which 1 have selected the following sevenlcen persons as 
examples^ I havo given the Englisb name by which each 
native is known among the Enrapeau resident^ so that any 
other mvesdgator j~an readily check my wnrk^ 


TABLE 11- 


f XtilB cf 

loiUvldiuL 

UwEw at 

Ini^nnrliTjf ■ 

ImlfndiiBl aEiGHi'itth]|!; Lbr qtiE^tw^h ^ 

md oT 
todiriduL 

Sediimj 

$«;4kpnr 

■■ 

Fioper Nbbc; i 

fhPi ilfm:. ■ 

ScLiJciL 

Ctvuupinii 

Tmjgatet 

TlLELg>lICC 

TbiiIk 

1 

la 

tmg Dick. 

Chutiv&lce 

Chub 

jTEmgucc 

dicmaza 

TAmlee 

2 

limmy MiUcr 

Chub 

jj^No Ekmily 

Chflmpin^ 

Tiiuj^kiee 

2a 

Hh wife 

(^uag«Jec 

diuaa 

CLiiIa 

ChoU 

Chmjjt 

3 

34 

Jimmy 

FkLlk 

Tung or CQ 

dcnaHi^ 

^No btiuly 

Cfanrm 

Cbimiijdw 

Chula 

Chimgil« 

4 

4 a 

Fflit Tnnunj" 

Hl» wuTt 

Tangaiw 

Turalcc 

I^Nq fpiinily 

Chonofa 

ChimpdiiB 

TAinal^ 

Tutiguree 

5« 

Tank 

Ills wif^i 

ChkOiL 1 

Chun^lEc ' 

I^TifsIee 

C^sitnpfiuL 

TungufM 

6 

Long Tocntiay 

Chiongnlcf ^ 
Chimudia 

L 

ij^No bmily 

Tun^ec 

1 Chfmiw 

(m 

His whb 

Tungaxee 

1 Chainpliia 

7 

Jodab 

Qinm 

Jno femlly 

Tuaiee 

rniBTTipina 


Daily 

Cbmiis^ 

fTiimSlrb-H 

ChungAlcc 

S 

Hmy 

TandH 

] 

ChnJo. 

Chuna 

Ea 

Fixst wife 

ChenwK 

IChlmitcha 

Chimil£h& 

1 Ghuj» 

SS 

Second wife 

Cbcmam | 


In r&gg 1 published in the Protsdiftgi qf tht Amerkan PAtiir- 
tophkal Sociefy of Philadelphia Ixxxviii, p, 76) a taij]e pp 
intennaiTyiug secdona of the Airandi tribe; ia follflWi 
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TABLE tlL 


Cyde 

Wifr 

HoAbuid 

OAkpring 

A 

PuTUlli 

Fanaiika 

Bangata 


Ngala 

Knurak 

Faltaia 


Bangata 

Mbltj[ma 

Ngala 


Paitara 

Kajiiaia 

Purula 

B 

PaOanka 

PlTTUk 

ICamaiB. 


Knciraia 

Nglla 

^fhitjana 


Kamaia 

Paltara 

Knutak 


.Mbit] ana 

Baugata 

Pananka 

Each of these two cycles, k will be seen, reproduces its own 

four sections of wofuen 

in a certain rotadoUt 

and this order 

of snecessiaD is repeated for eirer. 


In the 

same way the 

secdons of the Chingaiee (or T^ingilli) 

tnbe tmy be arranged as follows, as 1 shoved 

in the jimerjcart 

in igoo (voL iL p» 495). 




table IV. 


CJjrele 

Wi^ 

Hiubood 

ng 

A . 

Chungalce 

Chimitcha 

Taralee 


Chnk 

Chuna 

TangMOe 


Tamlee 

Chernaia 

Chula 


Tuogaiee 

Chnmpba 

Chingoiee 

B 

Oiimitcha 

Chungalee 

Chnmpina 


Chuna 

Chula 

Chernaia 


Champtna 

Tangaree 

Chuna 


Chicnara 

Taialee 

Chimitcha 


Tbe women of each of these cycles h^ve perpeiiml succession 
in a. prescribed order^ juat the same as the Armndm 

I Submit that the evidence of actual and nscertaiDed otarruigea 
which I now give» conEims my previous airangement in cycles 
{“phrauies*’) of the sections (or classes ”} of these two tribes 
and my statement that the descent of the childreQ in each 
ciaae is leckoiicd through the mothers;; ntthcr than the view 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gilleni who (pp, 1004,101) 
divide the classes into phratries in such a manner as to make 







102 C^rr£sfio?u/en^€. 

it appear that in these tribes descent is rectqned diiDugb the 
fathers. 

If we take the irst name in Table IL it mU serve as an 
ilitistradoti of ah the test Chimitcha's tabularor normal wife 
is Chungaleet whqin wc shall call NOp k He can^ in&Lcmdp n^^UTy 
Chulir whom we may denoattnate hts “alternative^ wife, or 
No. a. Or hr can tahe a Chima womaiif disde^lshed as NOp ^ 
OT a Chitmteha (No. 4). Looking at the table we see that two of 
Chimitcha's possible wives belong to Cycle B and two to Cycle A^ 
and it is oiaDifest that the denominadon of his childrei] must 
depend opon the woman he lakes for his wile- 

The names of different degrees of mladodshlp, of which I have 
collected many* give no cine to the cycle or secdon to which the 
person addressed belongs. In the ChingaJee tribe a person's 
father is Minnie, No. la in Table II., would address her 

hither as k&fa, although he is not Chemara, as in Table IV,* but 
Tnngaiee^ and so belongs lo the opposite cycle to Chernaia. 

It in ^t, a qnestioD whether there is any wdk^iedned lav of 
nogattiy in the social structure of the Australian abortgines. li 11 
impossible to divide a tribe having the ChingaJee constitndon in 
such a way that the two parts shall be quite independent* so that 
the men of one part 01 cycle shall mutty the women of the other 
cycle] and such womEm only.^ The same observation applies to 
the four-class tribes^ Kamtlarol Wongaibon, Ngeumba, and others* 
Lq New South Wales, as I have abundantly shown elsewhere,* 

The peculiar totemic system of the Arranda is shared by the 
Chingalecfe Wombaiat and other tribes In each local division of 
a tribe there are persons hesuing the names of animals, tree3t etc 
People whose totems belong to any of these departEuenis of the 
uDiversc roam about together. There are certain spots scattered 
up and down at short internals in their terrilory which are 
traditionally haunted, some by one animal or object and some by 
another, from which the children receive Lhck iDtemic names 

^Sec my utkles: iiriiL p, 146. Amirittm 

Am/^nr^iagrtff N.S. vii. p. ysd. QM^nifatui Giof. /mwwu SK. pp. 69* Jo. 

Sfit* dr /btw, t. viL v* p, 173. 

ik^tldi^ pp^ lifi, Hj* A^fttrirsit Aitfi^MnnoH^ 
x^diL p. 86. jl/aiij VdL viiu p^ 24. 
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in&tcad of (ram the mother. Wheo a woman first feels the 
niDTements of the in the womb, she reports Lo her fiietids 
that one night lecently when she and her hnsbanci were camped 
in the viemity of a certain rock-bole^ ^he dreamt she saw 
a nninber of very dny children playing abont and singing among 
the leaves of one of the trees dose to the rock-hole^ Her 
husband will also say that just before daylight he heard an 
mfant coming down out of the tree, laughing as it came, when 
it approached him and pulled hit hair or his whiskera^ asking 
him to find a mother for it^ after w'hich it vanished^ and was 
believed to have eotered the woman"? body. ^Vhen the child 
ifi bom it is given the totem beSonging to the locality where 
the moth Cl or father had the alleged dream. For e»:ainple^ if 
the spot be tradidonally known to be haunted by Wallaby spirits, 
the newly-botn child would get the totem of the Wallaby^ quite 
irrespective of the totemic name of either the woman or hef 
husband- 

Thc hundhg’gTonnds of every Austmlinn tribcj and consequently 
of all the panHiona and re partitions of the tribe, descend from 
the fathers to the sons for ever. And the children of cvety 
marriage belong to the lather's tribe, no matter whether the 
totems descend through the motireis or the fathers, or are 
acquired by the accidcDl nf locality. 

Again* in tdl Austraban tribesj whether the descent of the 
Cycles and secdons is maternal or paternal, the privilege of 
working LncanmtioQs, milking rain* performing initkadoD cercmOEiics 
and other important functionB, descends from the naen of the 
tribe to the sons. This law is the same in the Katnilaroi, 
Wirndjirrii Chingalee, .Amtoda^ and other tribes and is no evidence 
at aU oi paternal descent in other matters. Mtireover, all the 
ceremonies In connection with the totems are likewise handed 
down through the mePj quite Lrrespecdve of how the totems 
descend. In sutiunarisiing the social Laws of the aborigioea^ 
whether in the Northern Territoiy, New South Wales, or in the 
other States^ we discover that olUiough they vary Id all sorts of 
details yet they agree in their main lines of organisation. 

R. H, Mathews. 



Ci>rres/md€7i££. 
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FoLtLoat Fiction : a Warning. 

Probably soidc of (he readOT of may have been* like 

foyscif, mieroated in articles m the- C^mtiaK W^M for October 
3rd, r9rP7i describu^ the Ending af the Corn-baby in the K^orth 
Riding of Yorkshire in the twentieth century, and, to judge by the 
UnguagCt ut the present year. It Ls nnportant for archaeologisU, 
who may be mkled by the account, to know that the incident 
deficrfbed is a Setiont and that the writer reports to myself, and 
to the Chrtiiian W^id^ that he never intended that it shouM be 
taken seriously. 

RiCNDEL HARlLLa. 


Tut Fifth of November ants Guy Fawkes, 

(VoU xviii, p, 450.) 

My attention baa been draim to yonr editorial note above 
refeTTed to, attking for an account of the ** Guy Fawkes ” observ¬ 
ances in the island of Gnernsey, 

To the best of my belief there were neither November bonfrrea 
nor Guy Fawkes cdehrationa in Guernsey untD the beginnbg of 
the ninetcentli century, l^liat customs tnay have prevailed over 
here in the days before the introduction of the Eefonnation and 
the Fmitanlcal spirit, 1 do not know. But after that date. La 
t565, 1567^ 1611, Ordoimance" after “Oidon- 

iiance“^ was passed by the Royal Court fotblddlng songs, dances, 
and all jens inlicyte," nnder penalty of the culprits having to do 
penance in church on the fbUowing Snnday, witb bare head^ legB, 
and feet, wrapped In a wiading sheet and holding a lighted 
torch H 

These Tesukdom^ which were framed to put an end to anght 
that savnured of **la supersobem^ as well as of vicl Icvain 
de U Papault^" effectually put a stop to all our primitive festivaJ 
costa ins4 
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GUY FAWKES CELEBRATION IN GUERNSEY. 
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In the djjhleenth and early mneteentli ceomries, on Neiv Year's 
Eve, boys stitl dressed up a gmtesque figure, which they called the 
“ viecut bout de ran*" and buried or burnt irith tnock ceremonies 
in Gonie retired fpoL But that practice also fell into abeyance 
until^ some time in the second quarter of the nineteenth century» 
an English family of amall ^rpaers started a Cuy Fawtes cele¬ 
bration in the island. 

To the country people the uanie *■* Guy Fawkes meant notbingj 
while they had a confused recollection of the earUef “bout de 
ran *" ceJebratiaus; so to them the *■ Gtiy " was inv^^bly known 
as **bout de fan ” or ^'budloe" {as they spelt it), though wiihcFUt 
any real idea of wbal the name conveyed-. Theiefoie, 1 thiuk 
that it was the veritable "boat de fan” of New Yearns Eve which 
is referred to in the term “ bout dc fan," and that any Novecuber 
fires^—if any there were—had been abolished hr too long tci be 
Tecnembered. 

1 send an illusixation {PL IT.) of our Guy Fawkes procession 
as it appeared Id 1903^ and of the accompanying appeal. The 
grotesque garments of the ridem as the horses wended their way 
by torchlight were exceedingly pictur^sqne. But the squibs and 
crackers thrown about by the rank and file of the procession were 
considered a menace to tmfhc, and I am Sony to say the Royal 
Court have recently abolished the whole ceremony* 

Edith H. Caret 

Cffiy a/ .* 

KIND FRrE:NDS 

We UuW tnkc I'Hr liberty of ratliinjF yi^m fttlenticHi to our nitdtiJll GuV 
DaMOrtf5THATTO>\ whidl tlCtea plltce ihi^ evcniiiK. n«4 Kauedy lepeat 

Ibc pajtdMrulon of the odgm of Gun Fowder Flo(, Of the part plAycd by tlw 
Entilor Guy Fawke^ who wms taplaied whilst aUcnipbinp lo hlow up the 
tlcjiue of Fftrliunnil, icectherwith the Kingj Lords, imd MiMnbifi. AJlbo^h 
this crcfliT took pleiCf Rwe agu^ WC coDsiUer it a nmrk of lujiwliy web 

as amuscmciiE. to Lhias i^hShir max buired of tndtewi TitiSljflg# kind friends, 
to yottt libmlily to iusilt tu in this dcmOnatratjcHi^— W^c iccLBin, >'&nr5 
bathfulty. Tin St. Marti p's Torchlight PkocIemJON- 


God save tht Ksru. 
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FOUwLORI of AaiSTOTLt 
(VoL atviii^ pp. 212-515,) 

In reply to queries in for Juric^ 190711 have received 

the folLovring ififomuLtion, mdeh of whkh will be of great iase 
to nie; 

(i) Mr* Gp C* ZervDs, writing from Calymnoa on OcL 
1907, says: ^The sponge k considered to be an ammal^ because 
the sponge hshermen say that ra o-t^Lyyapia =; the 

sponges have become diad. Now^ tills word k used id 

modem Greek to denote the death of onbials only." Dr. W, H, 
D- Rouse also says : ** In jnddeiu Greece the sponge k spoken of 
in terms which would suit an aeimaJ^ as 1) /loya is the Jower 
sponge-** 

(a) AccordLog to 77 j^ Cydades^ 4 fr Jjfe Me 

Gfrc^i, by Jas, Theodcjre Bent, tES%, p 439 1 It Is deemed va^y 
unlucky to sucere at the cheese Sunday banquet [in Lent]; 
anyone who does must tetu his cc^it to avcit disaster. Greeks In 
cotiudun with other natiaualities, regard sneering with superstition; 
if yoQ are a layman they wish you good health, if you are a priest 
they say ^safety*] why this distiuctian I could not find out" 

Dr. W. H. D. Rouse says ; ** Sneezing k an omen*" and Mr, G. 
C* Zervos says ; ” When a person snecices it is said that people are 
speaking of hinu'^ 

(3) Mr. G. C. Zervos says that ihe satiifi supersttUou still exists 
that “ Men alsoj very rarely^ ftave milk produced in dieir brtaati" 
Mr. W* h\ Kirby idfonns me that there arcp among recorded 
tn$iances of lactation in males, (r) that of Thorgils, the Icelander, 
in Baring-GotiliLi*R book on Iceland, chap. 32 ; (2) that of a Smith 
American settler, in Humboldt and Bonpknd's Pirsonai 
JVarrtifiV 4 !, book iiL chap. 6 \ (3) that of a he-goftt, in Hanover, 
recorded in the chapter just quoted ' and U) thaJ: recorded by 
Anna Blackwell in her '■‘Testimony of the Ages,” published s^me 
ycRrt ago in a period[imil called /fumiiff 

mtes and Queries, Dec 7ih, iBSg, p. 442, conuiaa a Tcfetence 
to the case of a young Chipewyan who suckled his own child arter 
the death of its mother. 
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(4) Mr. W. F- Kirbys rafeis me to Bairov^s Aamknt d/ Trarnii 
into thd interior qf Se^uthern Africo m tkf jaars I'jgj and 
London^ vdL pp. 11^-319) on p. 313 is a. figpre of the 
head of SL onehorned Antelope^ copied ^om a Bosj email's drawiiig 
on a cavern wall, and Mr, Kirb/ says: *' But the figure represepta 
the hom as over the eye, which looks as if it was either taken in 
profile or from an animaJ in which the left hom was brokep off or 
imdevetopedH^ 

(5) 1 have not received any inTormatioPH 

(6) I should be gkd to receive ftiither detaiied infoimation, 

(7) A'otesami Qsd^s for May j, 1 &S7^p, ^yOjSliows that about the 
year 1850^ whilst the new road and bridge across the Thames from 
Old Windsor to Datchet was in couiae of construction^ the navvies 
working on the bne of road unearthed one morning, a foot or two 
below the surface, human skcietocs, etc. The writer of the note 
goes on to say, ** 1 was present ai the unearthing^ aod was more 
interested in a □umber of living and moving * anatomies ^ found 
with the boneSt all not thicker than a hair, apparently without 
head or tail, and each one mixed up so that each convolution 
could be easily traced. » ^ * The men who first came acr<ws them 
made no bones about setting them down at once as animated 
hairs^ the theory'^ as far as 1 could understimd it, beiog that the 
liver often overfiowing the spot, or the ground being otherwise 
kept moist by it, hairs ultimately developed into "thesiu there 
kind eek, a wciy common thing about the water in these parti, 
guv'ner.'” 

(S), (9) and ^10). I should be glad to receive finther detailed 
informatiop. 


Dudley House, 

Upper Highway, King's Langley. 


T. East Lones. 


[The points on which Mr+ Loucs still desires mronnation are 
bomed spakes, the use of astragab in divination, the fish called 
^efieneiSt Aud the belief that the eyes of snakes and swallows 
will grow ugain if they are blinded- Kp.] 
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Opening Wisdows to Aid the Release of the Sooi. 

(VoL Eviii., pv 915.) 

In Filk-Lon for June, 1907, Mr. H, Krebs says that he strnild 
be interested to heai of localities where this deatb-bed eustoni 
is, or has been, observed. 

I beg to quote the following from Sir John Rhys' (klHt Fatk^ 
Lon^ page 601 ; 

I well remeinber that when a person was dying in a h oose, 
it was the mstom about Pontenryd^ in North Cardiganshire, to 
open the wiadows. And a fanner near Ystrad Memig, more 
towards the south of the county, told me some yeats ago that 
he remembered his mother dying when he was a boy; a neigh¬ 
bour's wife who bad been acting as muse tried to open the 
window of the room, and as it would not open, she delibemtely 
smashed a pane of it. This was doubtless onginally meant to 
fadlitale the escape of the souL" 

May J add that it was also once a custom in West Wales 
to open the of the death^hamber, so that the spirits which 
were supposed to be present m^ht leave the room. 

Jonathan CbnkpiG'Davtes. 

Dyffryn VilU, TJanilar, AberystW}'tb. 


Fishers' Folklore. 

The fishermen of both North and South Ceinwall believe 
that saffron brings bad luck, and that safiron^ake carried in 
a boat Spoils the chance of a catch. Can any reader surest 
a probable eEplafintion of these ideas? 


D. Townshend. 
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F'BLEBERICK Tjiphas Elworthv. 

We regret to have to record the death at his residency Foidomi, 
WeUingtoTit Somerset, i^ih Deceniheri jqiQJ, of Mr. Frederick 
Thomas El worthy, fomierly and for a considetabic time a raetpber 
of the Coimcii of the Folk-lore Sodety. He made his rq^otation 
first as a linguist^ by a work of great authority on the dialects 
of Somersctahiie^ and afterwards devoted him^lf to the systematic 
study of matters more closely ooimected with folk-lore. His 
book on the Evd Eye, published in 1-8951 contains a criticaJ 
iovesttgatioD of the evidence relaiiag to the superstitioDS based 
on the supposed malignant induence of the earnest gaze of oue 
person on ajiother. His auhsequent work, 
published in 1900* dealt with cemin species of cbarnis, umulets, 
and other prophylactics against the influence of the Evil Eye. 
His studies for these subjects led him into several by-ways oi 
learning In [89B he exhibited to the Society of Antiquiuiesf 
and later to the Eoifc-lore Society, a large number of casts of 
terra cotta stamps or moulds found at Tamnto, Italy, known 
us disi-Ai sa^\ He was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1900, and in 1905 he read before it a paper on 
the Afarw Ftxtttea or so-called Votive Hand, which he ruaintained 
was by no means technically votive, but, on the contmty, 
distinctly prophylactic and pmpitiatcuy, appealing for prot-ection 
to powerful divinidea against ever-thr^tening danger. This 
pxper, tike the previous one, was Hlustraied by many examples 
of the curious objects referred to. In another paper, **A 
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Solution pf the Gorgon Myth,'' reail before the Folk-lore Society 
in 190^, he endeavoured at once to show that the myth of the 
GoTgon originated in the cutlle-foh of the Mediterranean, and 
to connect the Medusa-legend with the Evil Eye snpemtitioiL 
He joined ihe Brit^h Asaociation at the J^fanchestet meotizig 
in iSSj, sad to 1893 be<^e a mcttiher of the Cora- 

mittee. In 1S95 he read a paper □□ Hom& of Hoaout and 
Oi&bonocir and of Safety, aad in 189& two papers on Some 
Pagan Survivals, and on an Ancient British Interment on the 
top of Culhone Hill, SomEJiMtshire, beloagttig to the early bronze 
age, not later than the second raiCeoaium He attended the 
tDeedng at Tomnto in 1897, and read a paper on some old-worid 
Harvest Customs in Egypt aad Thessaly; and in varioiia parts 
of the United tCingdom, discussing their Significance as survivals 
of an anifflistic corn-culL It veas on this oocasion that the 
praent writer, oa the voyage oat and during the stay in 
Canada, bad the gcx>d fortune to improve his previous slight 
acquaintance with Mr, Elworthy into an intimate fricruiship, and 
learned to look upon him as a man of many accamplishineats, 
of varied learriingi and of high and sensitive honour 



RE VIEWS, 


IxE Fovk-Lohe de France, par Paue Stsu-Lor. Tome iv. Le 
Feaple et THistoirit Paiis: K Gdlcnoco, 1907* 

K, SfeBiLLOT*s great task is finished, and we lia^e at last, m 
fouT octavo volomesi a fairly complete acoonDt of the folklore 
of France and Frcneb-speaking peoples- Thi; interest of the 
coUectiOD has in no way diminisbeil as it approacbed its term. 
On the contmf}' some of tlie chapters of the final volume are 
among the most eothialliiig. Such, for instance^ are those 
relatiDg to the observances caimecled with mcgaiithic remams^ 
budding riteSg chuxdtcs, and the whole of the third book 
dealing with the varioas orders of society and the historical 
tradidoDs. 

It is very difficult to select any cf these for speciaJ mention, so 
admirably has the distmguiahed authar arrsltiged his materia^ 
£0 carefully and yet succinctly hu he presented it Nor has 
he been content merely to be a compiler^ He has exercised 
upon it a well-trained mitical faculty and has thus enhanced 
very considerably die value of bis work. An excellent example 
of his critical treatment is afibrded by the section on the 
legends of human sacrifices. We know from Csesar {Dg 

VL 16) that the Druids offered human saciihces and 
even great holocausts^ and it is natural to suppose that these 
bloody rites would strike the imagination of the people, and 
that their memory would be preserved with horror for geueraiions 
after they had passed away+ In fact^ we do find in dificrent 
parts of France, atones pointed out as the altars on whldt 
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htmiaii aiLCTifices were offered. M- Sebillotr howcrer, LMCt:i 
these from their earlte^t iDcntiuD, and comes to the 

condusiDn tlLat they are anythuig but ^eniUDe. So (at as 
the evidence at piesent goes, they arc ail denveci from and- 
quaiiao speculations, whioh, having started m the eighteenth 
century from a vague tradition of sacrifice (not mentioDing 
h n-man aacniices}, took speclhc form at the begmxiiug of the 
ninetcenU) centur)^ ^ an a^rtion localkitig not merely 
sacrifices but bnman sacrifices at these stones. Thence the 
tradidoD ID varioELa forms has been scattered over the country 
under the iufiuence^ as M» Sebillot coDjcctiines^ of tourists and 
TotmntSj who, visiting thenit have repealed in the hearing 
of the country-people the theories in favour on the subject 
dating the former half of the Last century. 

The desciiptiDn of the old towns of France, until recent years 
but little changed by the march of events, with their ancient 
buildings, many of them idendfied with the scene of some 
strange or marvellous talCt and the when these talcs 

and other chronides of the place were told, wUl charm the 
student all the more hecauBe the author draws to some exteac 
upon his personal rcminiscimcca. The English reader will 
perhaps turn to the pages recording the b^ditiotls of whicli 
the English are the subjccti and ho will be amused to see 
bow his countrymeti and the wars they waged so long in 
France look throngh the eyes of the French **folk.“ One of 
the most interesting [Kiints made by hi. S^btUot is Uiat, while 
the memory of WiUkm the Conquemr is still living in 
Normandy, while an ancient object is aajd to be of the time of 
King GuiUemot, and an ancient statue is that of Duke Wiiham, 
while the recoUecdon of his birth remains^ and of his violent 
acts—among t]iem the triidjdDn of his savage courtship—the 
expedition to England, so reinarkabie in its circumstances and 
almost miraculous in its good fortune, aa well os mamentous 
in its results, lias left in the popular mcmoiy not a single trace, 
Henry IV., the Revolnlioti, and Napoleon are of counte remem¬ 
ber ecL But M+ Si^billot has been unable to find any episode 
of the disastrous year of iS70 in a wdl marked liigendiuy form. 
He has made diligent enquiry also (coming down to more 
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recent timea anU) for any folklore csontiected with ±e sepnia- 
tlan of Church and State a year or twa a^o and the talsing 
oF the fEimoii^ iDventories—such aa the weeping or sweating 
qf siatueSi apparitiuDi of saintSp and all the Tan'ans prodigies 
which ordinarily accompany events in whsdi the cleigy are 
interested; but nothing of the sort could be fouoil Popakr 
imaginntiao on the aubject is dolled: more than one lofiueDce 
has doubtless affected iL 

The voluine closes with a very fnll index to the entire worlc 
I have Dot lound everything that 1 have looked for in it; but I 
can testify from personal experieiKe to the diticuUy qf making 
no cEcient index to a book of folktoTe. lliough not (lawless, 
hqw'ever, it wili be of great value to any one who desires to 
consult a book which must be indispeosabk to the student 
The volumes are a monument of learning and research^ guided 
by the experience and Judgement of one who has himaelF 
contributed tn no small degree to the goodly collections of 
French folklore. Those collections will still need to be con¬ 
sulted as the authority for most of the fiicEs hen? collated. To 
/^/Jk-Zd?rf di J^rancj we must turn not merely as to a 
raisartfi/ but also as contain log M . Scbilbt's ripe conclusions 
On many debatable qnestioDs^ arrived at after thirty years of 
study given to the snbject which owes so mneh to hloL 

F, Sidney Hartland. 


The } at aka, or Stories or the Buddha's former Births, 
translated from the Pali by various hand^^ under the editor¬ 
ship of Phof. E- B- Cowkll, Voh Vb Translated by 
Prof, Cowell and Dr. W, H. D. Rouse. Cambridge; 
the University Pressp 1907, 

All students of folk-lore will congratulate Dr. Rouse and his 
Colleagues on the completion of this undertaking^ the trans¬ 
lation of the great Corjius of Buddhist folk-tales, known as 
the /ataka. The tianslation now finished is to be provided 
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with a finai volume oontauiiiig indexes and, it may he hoped, 
an atmlyaLs of the tales ^nd incidents. Now th^t the tran&U- 
tion is m the hands of scholars, it remans for them to undci:- 
take the serious task of elucidating the immense store of 
materials provided for them- In some of ihc earlier volumes 
Oft attempt was made to supply paralleljs to the stories from the 
classical folkdcre of India and from modem collections. This 
it has been found impossible to provide in the later volumes, 
the notes to which are mainly philological. The true value of 
the Ja/aiti will be to some extent obscured until it is brought 
into relation with the other collections of tales, sudi as the 
Iftlij/ni/iiSat and JUiat^a 

with the epic, legal, imd dramatic literature of India, and with 
the series of modem popular tales, of which Large numbeiB 
have been collected and printed in recent years. 

The ptc^nt volmne is perhaps not ic^iiite so interesriug as 
some of its predecessors. It contains n vast amount of rathcf 
dreary didactic verse^ through which Dn Rouse has plouglled 
his way with adiuhablc patience. At the same Ume there is 
naturally much of great value. Thus^ m tale Ko. 539 we have 
a curiDus account of the Bodhesatta being chosen as king by a 
magic car which halts before him, and of the Swayamvara or 
selection of a bridegroom by a series of tests. [n. No. 543 
there is a fine tale of the fascmaiious of a Naga sea-iuridenp 
and No. 545 gives a second good Naga Biory. Snakes througb- 
put play an important part, as In No, 540, where water drops 
from the bodies of the Kinnaras on a serpent, which in its 
wrath pufls out its breath and strikes them witli blindness. In 
Na 546 the BodhUotta treads on the shadow of a hawk aud 
causis it to drop a piece of ntcaE ]; and La the same story tlierc 
is a series of curious tests to try the devotion of a bride. In 
the same (ale wc have instaucea of gifted speaking birds ; a 
curious account of an underground tunnel excavated to give 
access to a beleaguered dty, and of the Battle of the t^w, in 
which, when two kings meet, he that ia induced to salute the 
other is hailed the victor. 

The book, in its com[jleted fonn, is the most impartwt 
recent eantribatian to the smdy of Indian rttigioo and folk 
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lorcj add when its treasnrea are dulf arranged and onal^'Sed it 
will be indispensable to aU iixvesi%aEors of comparative popalar 
legend, 

Wp C&OOKK 


CitADLE Tales of HinduisMj by the Sisrm Kevediiia 
(Maroaret E. Nohljl). Loadon: LdrtgmAns, 1907, 

Tris is a ple^sonl vetsion of a selectian of talcs jj^otn the 
older Hindu literature, distributed into eight cycles—Snake 
Tales; the Story of Si?a; Indim Wifehood, iccluding the stories 
o^ Srtvitft and of Nala and Damayanti; Episodes from the 
Romayanai Krishna; the Devoteesj. Tales of Great Kings; 
and, lastly, a cycle from the Mahabharata, For tho^c who ore 
unacquainted with the original authoridea they furnish a useful 
mtrodnetion to the study of Hindu mythology, which may 
tctnpt the reader to study the vast body of sacred litemture 
now for the most part avalHble in English tranBladons. Div 
fortunately English seboLoEs have as yet done little to classify 
and popularize the Hindu traditional religious ltteraiure» Books 
like Moor's Jlitidu and Coleman's ^Hdn Ji^fAalogy 

are now out of date ; aud Professor Dowsou^s C/irrj^/ 
fianary Ls to many ways gnsaiisfactoryi Biihlct^s Grandris^ der 
Indt^Ariscfttif PMhhgu und Aiiertutnskund^^ which promised to 
fill the gap, is making slow progress. It is quite time that a 
Domhination of English schoLans attempted to do for India 
what PreUer-Robert^ Famelh and Mess Harrison have supplied 
for Greet mylhotogy* In paitioilar, there is a crying need For 
a book giving illnstrations of Hmdu oilt-images, which the 
Indian Arclmcological Survey could readily supply^ 

Crooile. 
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Fout Talks fkom Tibet, with Xllustrations by n Tibetan 
Artist and some Verses from Tibetan Love-Songs, Cob 
lecled and Tninsiated by CapL W, F, (TConsoil 
L ondon : Hnm and Bladkett, igcS, 

Tht 5 is a coUectiqn of twenty-two taJes and a few veraes^ made 
dEning the British expedition to Tibet in 1903-4, by the Scoremry 
and Interpreter ^J^ the ML^on. Talcs N^os. XV., XVn.^ and 
XX. hare already appeared* but condeiLsed and evidently in a 
form imicb less dose to the miginal^ in Mn PemevaJ Landon'a 
JJrasa (Appendix G). The last of these three tales, is here 
told of A tortoise and monke^v whereas Latidon tells it of a 
Itrard and monkey. The latter version is probably the com- 
moner, aa several species of liwd$ are known and abundant 
in Tibet. In the present collection the tortoise is said to 

attempt lo dimb a coco-nut tree. In the ^aft 7 aA-wa-I}fmftfik 
the tale is told of a tortoise ^nd an ape. 

Ten of the stories are beast-tales, and the list of animals 

TefEired to in the coUccdon as a whole Ls bteresting. The 

bate and tiger each bear parts io six stories^ the hare (the 
woolly hare or I^fius Uhing the lead as a clever 

trickster, as might be expected b a country where it is the 
symbol of Buddha and the hare-iiHiie-Tn(>on replaces our mao- 
in-the-mooD. Other animals named and, like the ham, native 
to Tibet, are the fox, mouse, goat, wolf* sbeep^ cat, duck, 

musk deer, kyang, crow, dog. frog, mven, sparrow^ and spider. 
Foreign animals named arc, in addition to the tiger* the elephant 
(oF which* however, the Dalai Lama had a single specimen at 
Lhaaa), bon, budialo doe, tortoise, jackal, bahoon* monkey, piaiTOt, 
and peacock. Knowledge oF these is probably derived from 
India, bke the TtMan Ta/ts from Indian Sfiufres tiMs- 

lated from Schiefner's German by Ralston io 1883. It is some¬ 
what surprising to find no reference to the moat notable animalj 
of Tibet, the yak and the sAa^ or Tibetan stag. Of fabulous 
beasts, only the dragon and gryphon appear. The first tale, 
•^How the Hare Got his Split Lip” is a "Just-So Story” of 
tricks played by the harcp who was so amused by the ntischieF 
wrought "that he leaned back on a handy stone, and laughed 
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to such :iti uxtcDt that he acttidly split his upper Hp. And it 
has remoiiied split to this very day.^ Hare-Hp is common td 
Tibet, and tnany cases were treated by the surgeon to the 
Mission. 

The l^tures peculiarly Tibetaji in the stories are less nimierouj 
than might have been expected, especially as Capt. O'Cannor 
uppKfars to have omitted many of the best-known stories as 
baving been imported bodily Iroin India or China^ and also 
stories unsuitable for a popular book. It is to be hoped, how- 
tver, that the latter stories will he made accessible to studentSi 
as he states that they are some of the very best and must 
characteristic. In ^‘The Story of the Homebr^ Boy" the 
herd pretends by JuggliDg with a pig's head to hud a lost 
turquoise, after the failure of matiy famous sorcerer; the fifteenth 
day of the sisrth month is named as very auspicicHiis; a period of 
three years, three months, and three days ts given for mourning^ 
and water ia sprinkled or a green cloth and a drom beaten to 
decoy out, by pretences of spring rains and thunders^ spiders 
which have taken up their abode in a lady^s head- In “The 
Story of the Two Xeighlxsur^ the envious oe^hbour imitates 
the action of his kind neighbour, and the magic grain brought 
to him by a sparrow sprouts and ripens, uot, as he expects^ 
into jewels, hut into a truculent apparition with a bundle of 
papers who announces hiiuEeLf as a creditor in a former eiist- 
ence and seizes aH the envious man's possessions, "The Story 
of the Fe^ohsh Young Mussulman " refers as a Tibetan custom 
to the bridegroom becoming a member of the bride^s family, 
and to the tumbg yellow of the soles of the feet ga a auns 
sign of imminent dcatit The same story has also an inddeot 
of the AJnaschar type.^ In the story of "The Country of the 
Mice" a multitude of grateful mice destroys the weapons and 
provision^ etc., of an invading army, and the Tibetan custom 
of presenting a silk scaff at a ceremonial visit is mention crd. 
Another story relates to the "country of Room,” and Nepal is 
the scone of " The Stoiy of the Mouse's Three Children," in 

*For Utber inddcflls in thk stary, cf, Sioko, fttiry Ta&f (The 

SCfkfy of B Foohsli Sicllulb atwi not£ theieoD); Fi/4^ 

{Shdk Chilli) j and Knowles ef /TaiAmir (Alt for a Pdnsa), 
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vhich hairs and fcathef^ are ased to snramon hdpftU animal 
relatives, and an elephant is destroyed by a mou^ nmning np 
Its trunk. Other f^iliar folktale inddents in the collection 
are that of ibe trapped tiger, who proposes to eat his liberator^ 
but is decoyed bade into his prison by the chosen arbiter in 
Order to show the onginal position of atfkirs;^ and that of the 
youth unable to ride, who is lied upon a horse, and tenlfies. the 
ertemy into surrender by being carriod amotigst them blandishing 
a rotten branch at which he has clutched to check bis horse.* 
Ifi "The Jackals and the Tiger," the dgef, who has beep 
frightened from his own den by hearing the father jackal 
promise his childmn hot tiger^s lueat, k brought back by a 
baboon, who twists his tail round the dger^s to give him a 
feeling of support This is curiously similar to “Why Old 
Baboon has that Kink in his Tail" in Vaughan OM IlfHdriA^s 
Ta/fi (1904). Ill the HoltentiCt story the jack^ frighteps. into 
panic flight the wolf, who comes with his tail tied to that of 
Old Baboon, by promising wolf meat to his squallbig child, 
and in both stories the jackal greets the baboon as a friend 
bringing meat.* In **The Story of the Bay with the Deformed 
Head" the hero snares a white fairy drake, who is released 
on promiring his middle daughter as the boy's bride. After 
nine years the fairy wife returns to her father's heaven, but if 
followed and brought home;, to become a mortal thereafter. In 
**The Frince and the Ogre's Castle,^ after the faiEure of the 
lamas to procure an heir for the king, a disguised black ogre 
furnishes pDls which cause the biith of triplets to the king's 
wife, horse, aud dog^ In fnlhlmeut of the king's promise, the 
youngest prince^ horse, and dog are sent to the ogre, and the 
prince discovers in the castle an enchanted princess, who tells 
him how to find and destroy the ogre's hfe-kdex (Tibetan 

I'rcic, 0/d Zkirmn .Dnjrf ITbc EmhinaB, TIjc Tiger, uinl (he Sit 
Judges) f RohinMOa, T^£u Sjh/A India (A NiLtrow 

p, 372 ; and St«] (ind Teicple, Stffriti (The Tiger, llic Bmhman, 

And the Jackul, and mjte thtreffn). 

"Cf+ Frtie, sj?. ai. (Tlic Valiant Chaltee-Makei) ^ DrarErtl, (Tlic 

Weaver) t AJU! KJiigiCOlc and Ta/n jf (A* Sttn (The Slcrry of App4yy(i)'+ 

* Cf. aIk Steel and Tenple, fiim (Tbe Ckn^ AlILfUHie). 
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which CapL O^Connar translates "* tniLBCol ”). The life-indes Ie 
s. boy beanag a gobket of liquid, each drop of which 4 
Life. In anotber story an ogre has ft green parrot aft his lifn- 
inde^ and is deskroyed by a boy who chases an eoehantedl 
white dnc, and is a remcamation of ft very holy lama; die boy 
changes hlmscirp In the course of the story, Into a t^hing 
cowfie^heiL 

The ihustrauoas are very qimint^ and throw much light on 
the stories; in several cases they show the eaistethce of valiants 
of the tales Ln the text The folklore student will hnd in the 
plots and incidents of these stories wAny iotcresdog patfthcls 
to those of better-^knowD conntnes^ aod will get hesh light on 
Tibetan character fmm their conspicuous humour and the satire 
on officiaJs and priesis. He will both thank the author for 
this valuable collection and hope for the early appearance of 
ft second volume containiiig the other stones, which, it appears 
from the preface, the author liaa kept back bs requiring further 
revision or eiucidatioti. 

A. R. WjtlCHTi 


The Welsh Faihv Book. By W. Jenkvn Thomas. VVith too 
Illustrations by W. Pogany, Fisher Unwin, ipoy. 

In his preface Mr, Jenkyn Thonaas notes **thal the piacdce of 
Darratlng fairy stories has certainly almost died ont of Walea,” 
and that ^^when schoblniaslEnDg in Wales” he found pupds 
^*wi± few exceptions, ignorant of the Fair Family and other 
legends of Wales."* To “deprive Welsh school children of 
the defence put forward by my quondam scholars"^ (that no 
Welsh la^Kf book had been compiled) he has therefore pre|>ared 
this collection of Welsh variants of the universal folk-talcs.’^ 
He winds np by saying that “nothing has been inserted that 
13 not germintly traditionaL"’ 

These stfttcmctits involve questions of interest for stoiyolo^sts 
generally, and in particular for students of Bridsh storyology. 
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which justify some considcmdoD bring given to a book which 
otherwise does not deserve iL Mr. Jeokyti Thonuis^ pi^f^ce is 
solVIdent to ^how that he hiLS no idea of the trqe nature oi the 
tiLskhe has essayed, no coiopetence for perforraing it satisfaclmily- 

Fairy stories ta\\ into two groups i llEtle romances of whkh 
fairies iirep more or less, the iframa/tj —^^iry-talcs id 

English^ Id German terminolDgy; and ancedates about 

^uiies^ which arc to some extent regarded as true* and whtch 
belong to the dass of narrative styled by the Gennao. 
Now it is true that whereas Afdrc/m have been collected in 
modem times brom every European district and La iinexamiiled 
vtsdth from the Gaelic-speaking districts of Ireland and Scodand^ 
practically oonr have been oolleCEed from Celtic-speaking Wales, 
and such as have been gathered within the Welsh gcograpbEcal 
ai^ those by IL Grootne boni John JlobETts, in so far 
as they have any special Celtic impress at all, show no kinship 
with the specihe Gaelic (whether Irish or Scotch) form of the 
common Etuopean AfareArm. Mr. Jenkyn Thomas* collection 
will not, however^ remedy this deSciency, as it does not contain 
one single gcDuiue Af^r^at and when the compiler Ifaitem 
himself that his collection may be regarded as a Welsh Grimm 
or Campbell^ it is only because he entirely ignores the (acts 
I have just stated. 

If we enqlitre whether W'ales has always been in the same 
condition as, apparently she is tcHiayp we find the 
very reverse to be the case In the Teutonic and Roraance- 
speoking areas of Europe we can postulate the existence in 
mediaeval times of MarrA^n^ allte !i;o those now curteni, by 
the appearance in mediaeval romantic litemture of d/djriflf 
thernea and itiddentap nay* of sequences of bcldent whidi to 
all intents and purposes are goiukic MdrfAifs. It is the same 
in Whales. In Welsh Literararet whether vernacular or in Latin, 
of the eleventh to thirteenth centurieSt have a AfarcAm store¬ 
house which is only second in riclmcss to that of mediaeval 
Ireland, and which, b picturcsqueness of matter and form, is 
srand to nonE in any literaiurc. In the Afa^inogifftt and 
' kindred venmenUr stories, b the Latin Arthurian liteiature, in 
the Chriitian hagiological form (extant in Latin chieay) which 
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older stones assumed in Walts as they did elsewhere^ 
there is naatier and to spare for a skilful tdrnpiler to put 
together a collection noteworthy alike for its beauty and interest. 
The adaptsttions riOfo the Af^inffgion lo be found in Mr, jdcob^s 
C^/fic and C^Ifie Fairy Ta/in (igoored by Mr. Jenkyn 

I'homas as he ignores other boobs to which he might have 
refeired his pupils) show that the length of the Ofiginats is no 
insurmountable obstacle- Mr. Jenkyn Thomas^ competence is 
saffidctitly exhibited by the fact that ahsoSutely nothing haa been 
taken from the Afa^ioj^iett save one incident in £ulAwc^ and 
Ohvrn^ detached froiii its context and spoilt in the retelimg. The 
Latin Ardiiman liieratnre is equally neglected \ those ^S^elsh 
vamnt5 of univereal folk-tales" which Geo&ey has preserved^ in 
howsoever deplorable a foma^ are ignored^ as is also Professor 
Kittredge^s find of ArfAvr and Gar/tigi>a^ a gennine 
Welsh hagiology has been drawn upotL to somewhatp but still 
very little better purpose. 

Of w^af, then, does the book comist? For the most part of 
pjoor, fragmentaryj and ill-told versions of stories about Ihirie^ ^ 
the ch^TtgeliDgj the nndwife^s visit to faiiyland; the partaker 
in fairy revels; the magic flight of time in fairyland; the fairy 
wife and the taboos to which she is subjects In scarcely a 
single Case is the form drawn from direct popular narmtion; 
it has frequently filtered through the minds of Welsh antiquaries 
of the /j/tf Afi?rgaftwj type* who wrote the debased form of 
Johnsonese which was accounted "elegant English” a hundred 
years ago, or by wtttct^ in the veniacukr such m Isaac Hughes^ 
who, whilst undoubtedly having recourse to oral tradition, used 
the themes they drew thence with as much freedom as Hans 
Christian Andersen* but without a tithe of his instinctive feeling 
for the tnie nature qf folk-narration^ 

Finally^ by way of comment upon Mr. Jenkins^ assertioo that 
nothing has been inserted that is not genuinely traditionoiy,"'' 
it should be noted that the ** Drowning of the Bottom Hundred" 
is abridged verbally^ (*^ stripped of ita irony t") from TAe A/lt- 
/or/iitiij: {if Eiph$n. Now Peacock’s tale is one of the tw’O 
mo^t deiightful of its kind in the language, the other bemg 
Afaid Afarian, But what would be thought of the editor of 
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jin £n^h folkHalE coUccnan who should strip" JfW .VairwH 
“of its imny," and present it its a ‘'traditiomil" fgnn of the 
Robia Hood cycle 7 

Thus, if it were fjossible to revive the Jfai^r-Ani-tellnig habit in 
Wales by means of the printed page^ Mr. Jenkyij Thomas' book 
would be the last one to bo recommended for the purpose by 
any one possessing real knowledge of and real love for popular 
stoiy' telling. One can only wonder afrah why Afarchm, and 
not only AUitAen, but neatly all forms of folk-narraticin iilio nld 
have suffered as they have done in Wales. Loss of the ver¬ 
nacular, weakening of racial sendment, sobsritrmon of industrial 
for rural culture—these causes, which elsewhere have been held 
responsible for the disappearauce of the old folk-culture on its 
romantic side, have not been operative in Wales, and yet that 
cultnre has vanished as completely as in the most industrialised 
districts of England. What is the explanation? I can only 
suggest, tentatively and with great diffidence, that the Eisteddfod 
and Sunday School are the culprits. Bath nf those instiiiitions 
have succeeded, to a greater extent probably than in any 
European community, in dUTusing among the Welsh masses a 
vety real intcUectnal and mtistic culture, such as in most other 
communities could only be parallelJed among the "dosses,’* but 
it is a culture not derived from, and standing in no organic 
connection with, the old tiaditiDnsd folk-cuiture which it has 
ousted and practically killed. 

There is one protest in connection with Mr. Jenkins' book 
which should be made, and which I, as an Englishman who 
loves Celtic romantic tradition and has spent the best part of 
his life in striving to make it ffuniliai to his countiynien, am 
entitled to make. Mr. Jenkins has received warm commeudatton 
not only in the Londou press, the reviewing m which is so 
often incredibly ill-informed and fatuous, but in the neo-Celtophilic 
pr^ The London hack who thinks it modish to gabble about 
“ Celtic glamour has at least the excuse of ignorance, but what 
shall be said of Welshmen and Irishmen who repeat this 
nonsense? nf the writer in Ce/fi'dt for instance, who (ftec. tgo;, 
p. iiij declares that this book contains ''many stories from the 
when it does not contain one, and that Mr. jenkyn 
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Thanias has woven a dress of dainly English,^ wS\en Mt+ 
Thomas himseir sayiSp “ ihe style or the oirginals has been left 
largely untouched/' ihe said style qF the otigiiials" being often 
as de[;lorable an i!:xa.ttLpie of the way in which a folk-story should 
net be told as can be imagined. Jn stances such as this one 
make it necessary to say that the greatest danger tn front of 
the neo-Celtic movement is Jack of self-ditickni^ the tenden^ 
to bc-swan cverf goose if so be it is supposed to have been 
reared on a Celtic common. Work is judged oot by its Inlnnsk 
mcri^ but by its assumed national ** tendency. A cooventioual 
jargon has arisen which has its justiScadon neither in bistofy nor 
in p«3fchologyi and is ladled out broadcast with an utter lack of 
disenmination which would be comic if it were not fraught with 
peril to a cause in itself dcserYiug the supipoit of all who love 
what is beautiful^ [ndividual, and preguant with Ufe^ Just as in 
the eighteenth century a charlatan of genius deluded the world 
into accepdng his own (in its way very Interesdng) conception of 
life and art as the genuine expression of the archaic Celtic spirit, 
so tcMlay a number of charlatans, lacking Macphcrsoti^s gilts^ are 
roisttng on ihc world an equally deluding phantasm. And whereas 
Maepberson had some excuse* in that the true sources were hard 
of access in his day and the tnie method of using and apprecia* 
ting them had not been ekhorated, his present-day successors, if 
they would only do a little honest hard work, have at hand the 
materials for veracious and intellSgcnt enttcism and expoaitton of 
the Celtic spirit. But they prefer to absorb themselvea in the 
conternpladon of their own navels, and to spin therEhom endless 
cobwebs which are only suhstandai in so far as they shut out 
light and life. 


ALfHJtD Nutt. 
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Popui^R Handbooks of REtiotOHs. 

I. J. Abkahams, ■‘Judaism’*; s. E. Asmtx, •‘Cpt.nc Rkligiok 
rjr PRE-CHRisiiAff Ijmes"; j. C. Bajlkv, ’‘Religion of 
Ancient Roate”; 4. L. D, Daknett, "Hinduism'*; 5. 
^V, A. Craicle, ” Relision of Ancient Scandinavia”; 
6k W. M, p. Petrie* ■* RtikicioN of Ancient Egypt 
7 * T, O. PiN c R£S* *' Religion op Babylonia and Assy'eia **; 
8. C. Squire, “MyruoLoov of Ancient Britain and 
Irslakd." London s ConsubJc & Co., 1906-7, 

It is a welcome indication of the growing blereat in the study 
of coraitauitive religion that demand lias arisen for this excellent 
cheap senes of popular manuals. The names of ihs wntcra 
fiimish a gnaranlM that the informatiDn is supplied In a 
scholarly Jorni, and that the manuals embody the rasults of 
the most recem invtfitigaiaons. The vo] Limes naturally varv in 
interest and value. Where the writer has to deal with a well- 
dchned coltection of beiiefe, like those of Judaism and lahtm 
each of which lefem for its authority to a sacred Canon which 
has now been finally closed, the task is naoinilly easier Uian 
ID the case of an amorphous creed like that of Hinduism. 
Limitations of space have io many of these volumes prevented 
the Mposidon from being little more than a bald summary, and 
no room has been left for a treatment of the subject on philo¬ 
sophical lines. Literary form, again, except in the case of Mr 
Anwyl's account of Celtic Religion, and Mr. Bailey’s essay'on 
that of Ancient Rome, has become of seccmdaiy biportance 
Id some cases ihe method of treatment is hntdly satisfactory! 
In the case of Hinduisan, for instance, Dr. Barnett has, it is 
troc. given a gond summaiy, ao fin « it goes, of its leading 
phaws ; but It seems open to question whether a diiTcrent 
method would not have been more effective. The explorer has 
to force his way through a jungle of sectarian gods and their 
mynad cults, whde it would have been more useful to the 
smdent new to the subject, to explain with more clearness 

iS- 1 ‘^volotioD 

wtthm the toundanes of the faith itself; from Vedism to Brah- 
manvsm, and thence in worship of the sectarian gods ; to exhibit 
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ID gTEater detaU the effect of caste od religioop the growth of 
the principle of luelemipsychosis aad pantlieistk b^^ief3J to 
make it more evident that Beddhiapi and Jainism were not 
violent refomis eiaforced by agenctes foreign to Hmduikna; to 
explain why these movements arose in western Ben^, and why 
the impulse whicb led to the reformed oeo-Brahtnanistn came 
trara southern India. But ihig b only to say that such a line 
of treatment was not the immediate object of the wnter^ and 
was Impossible under the general scheme of the series, and 
withio the narrow liniits assigned to him. In some cases the 
hibliographies might have been wi± advantage extendedj and 
only one volume, that on Eg>'ptj is provided with an index. 
On the whole this series of popular manuals will serve a uBe^iIl 
purpose, if they do not encourage in the general reader the 
belief that each contains all that is worth know'ing on the vast 
subject with which it deals, and if the study of them leads him 
to investigate the original literature to which they supply an 
adequate introduction. 

W. CrcxjkEp 


SffoRT BipliooRi^phicai. Notices. 

Jur 1304^ herausgegeben bn 
Aul'trage der hcssischea VereiDigung far Volkskimde von 
I* Dietrich. Leipzig: Teubner, 1907* Fp. 320. 

This bibliography maintains the promise of its predecessor^ jmd 
it says much for the F^feiniguag that the laiticnted death of 
Prof. Struck has simply delayed the appearance of a single 
annual issue. The conteois are classihed into fifteen sections, 
fi/ws one ol addenda, according to the character of the perictdical 
analysed. Then follow indexes of periodicals, books, and sub¬ 
jects^ The volume is already large, and perhaps an index of 
authors is impossible, bnt one is certainly desirable. 

llie iompu rendu of each article follows the title, and this 
amtigemeut mokes it impossible either to glance through the 
latter or to arrange the former under subject headings, ft is a 
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inattei for cDiuideratlpn whether it would not be a more con- 
vcnietii pLm to give a list of titles (with references) and add 
the ** Rei'erale,** after the raamier of the JaArAurk^ 

under k separate headiog; thia would permit of a daftii^cation 
of the latter without compelling any alteralloii in the preseot 
cbtHsihcation by periodicals, refctence from dtle to “ Rcfcrat ^ 
being made by means of mimbei^ 

N. W. Thomas, 


0 ///i£ AWf Annual CoT^iss ef tAe Eur&fiiran T3kf^ 
s&pAieal Sadefy^ h^Id nt AmiUrdam^ igo4. Edited by 
jQBAJf vaw Maukw, Anistenlan4 rgc^lS, Sf^^nd Congrtis^ 
Zondim^ Loudon, jgc^. iTtird Cm^ress, /Wrr, 

rgod, Loudon^ igo?. 

Unless attention is specially called to these ^alonae^ they may 
escape the notice of folklorists; but they, especially the later 
oncSj deal with many subjects pertinent to Folklore study* and 
contain papers which should by no means be overlooked^ 
Department B, includes the subjects of Religion, Mysdcistnt 
Myths and Legends, and Folklore; while sevefaL pupcn in the 
sections of Philosophy^ Science and Art, bear upon various 
points more or less connected with folklore. The following am 
some of the most inierestifig and importaol papers from this 
point of view. 

Trans. AmsUrdarn. 

E. Wdse, Truti^ify as/aund in ihr Laws &f Trimithft Raas. 
(ManiagC'laws, taboo, totemisrn, etc.) 

D« v+ Hiulaspcr, l^iAbtrta^ Tasanf. (A Dutch paper,, 

relating to a turiouE Javanese philosophical work.) 


Tram^ £o?sdfin. 

A. von Ul rkh, Ua Etligian ef our F^frr/afA^rs ; TAe AfytMoLy 
of Germany in the UghS 0/ TTie^fSophy. (Deal* chiefly with the 
Eddas and the Sagas connected with them.) 


E^^fiews. 
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TVrjffii. ///., Jean's. 

George M. Doe, Some I^alAhn G/eanttigi^ Jfttftapitllv from 
jy^v&ftshirf. (An importaist paper, including notes oa Omens 
and Wamuigs^ Charms and Incantatioas, \VltcticmftT and 
Beliefs and Custoins,) 

A, von Uliiob, The JtdHgian Furtfat^irs in Shv^mr 

Roic, (Some of the rctnains of old reLigiDua hebefa to be 
foimd among tbo Lithiianiana, Rn&iians^ Bobemians ajid Polea^ 
and the Wends and Pmssians.) 

iL U+ Green, Notes on the V^uge of with 

special references to other Planes and States of Bdng. 

Ed. Bailly, aux Uieux Ptanitmrss. 

W. F. Kiaay. 


Orkney and Shetland 0 /d Lore^ voL L| 1^07, and vol 11.* 
part Ut Januaryj TgoJl: together with Dif/omatariiffn 
Oreadeftse rf Huzltlaitdeftse. Collected and edited by 
ALPkbai W* JoifNSTOXt Amv Johnston^ and JdN Ste- 
pAKssoff^ London i Printed at tbc liing'a Weigh HouBe 
for the Viking CLub, 

T If IS new venture of the Viking Clnb promises to be an excellent 
loczd'hisEorical publication, of which the second section—the 
legal documents—espedallj should prove nsehil to bistorlans. 
The only articles bearing on folk lore in the first volume are 
an account of the ancient sj-stum of dividing seaweed (for use 
as manure) among the fanua in Orkney (pp. 53^ 34)^ the 
jingle'rcfrain of a spmnfng-song (p. S9), and an excellent 
tcansUttion of it legend from the Fijotsdoela Saga (pp. 7a’77, 
96^105)^ which relates the rescue by a young Icelandic hero^ 
armed with a magic sword, of a maiden—the liarl of Shetland's 
daughter—from the cave of ft giftnt in the face of a sea-dilT. 
The giant had cut steps in the rock Co avoid wetting bis feet- 
A correspondent asks (p+ iso) wbether giants usually objected 
to wet feet. Referenco 10 Foiklorti voL iti* (Orkney 

and Shetland), p, a&a, would show him one in Shetland ifeelf 
who provided himself with a stepping-stone for this reason. 
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Grimm {D^ ed. 1S43, pp, 499 Jf^.) tells of a giflnt of Riigcn 
who ided to daiD op the B^ttc th^i he might cross to Pomeraiiiii 
dry-shod. The Roman road over the moors ux the North 
Ridings known as ” Wader's Causeway** is said to have been 
made by the giant Wade for his wafers eonveniHice in going 
to mlLk her cow vol. ii., York shire* p. 9)' 

Whether any similar traditioa attaches to the Giant's Causeway 
in Ireland is tmkriown to the present writer. But we may ask 
in turtii why is it assumed that this Persens story must t>e a 
Celtic one? As well say it must be PhmnidaiL 

11 iBi we bdievei intEndcd to give more attention to folklore 
in the current volumen The first mmiber contains pome mis- 
cellimeoiia folklnm jottings from the notebooks of the Secretary^ 
Mn A. W* Johnston {p^ 161), a version of the wdt-tnown story 
of the seal-wife (pf 173)1 ^ first-hand aciDOunt of 

Orkney Bonfires by Mr. Magnus Spence, who baa himseK taken 
part in these celebratioos (p. 179)- This last includes details 
worth notidng. 

Wc wish the new venture of the Vikiug Club every success. 

Editor, 


Jbr ^ fa 

THE Editor of Falk-Lar^j 
c/o David Nutt* 

57-59 hove Acre, Lokdck, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Vdi*. XIJL] JUNE. tpoS. 


iNo. a* 


WEDNESDAY. FEBEUAEY 1^, I90S. 

The President { D ^ Gaster) in the Chair, 

The minutes of the December Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of Sir Lewis Tupper and the Rev. T. Lewis 
as members of the Society was announced 

The deaths of Mr. P. F. S, Amery^ Mr. F.. T Elworthy* 
and Sir A- Baldwin, M.P*, and the resignations of the 
Lady Edith CampbeU and Mr. H. Ling Roth were also 
announced. 

Dr. A_ C. H addon gave a lantern lecture on *^The 
Morning Star Ceremony of the Povmce,^ and in the 
discussion which followed Mr. Calderon, Mr. N. W, 
Thomas, and the Chairman took parL 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Haddon for his lecture. 


VOL. XIX. 


I 
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Minuie^ qf Meetings, 


WEDNESDAYp MARGE leOS. 

The President (Dk Gaster) in the Chaiil 

The minuter of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed- 

The ejectian of Mr. Paul Kelly and Mrs- T. W. 
Wilson as members of the Society and the admissioii of 
the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia and the Sigma 
Fraternity of liVilksleyp Mass,, U.S.A., as subscribers were 
also announced- 

The resignation of Mr. K Marston was also announcecL 

Mr. Cecil J. Sharp delivered a lecture on Folk-Music 
[p. 132], which was illustrated by folk-songs^ sung by 
Miss Mattie Kay, In the discussion which followed 
Miss Bume, Mr* Gomme, Mr. Calderon. Mr. Thomas* and 
the Chairman took part. 

The meeting terminated with votes of thanks to 
Mr. Sharp for his lecture and to Miss Mattie Kay for 
her songs. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL iSth, 1903 , 

Mr. G* L. Gomme (Vice-President) in the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed^ 

The election of the Rev. M, Wolsey a member of 
the Society and the enrolment of the Woolwich Public 
Ubraryt the North-Western University Library, Evanston, 
ill.p U-S.A-, the Californian University Library^ Berkeley, 
U,S,A*, and the Swarthmore Public Librar>* as subscribers 
to the Society were announced. 
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The deaths of Mr. J. W. Crombie^ M.P^ the Rev, 
Father Magri, and the Very Rev. Timothy Lee were also 
announced. 

Miss Isabel Dickson read a paper entitled “ The Biiny- 
Eoan/* and In the discussion which followed Miss Bume, 
Mr. Calderon;^ Mr* Dames^ and the Chaimian took parL 
A vote of thanks uvas accorded to Mi^ Dickson for her 
paper 

Mr. W. L. Hildburgh exhibited a number of Flemish 
and Portuguese amulets, and read papers thereon [pp. 
200, 213} He also exhibited a ease of Italian amulets^ 
with which he compared the Portuguese. In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed Mr. Tabor, Mr. Lovett, Mr* A R* 
Wright, Miss Bume, and the Chairman took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr* 
Hildbujgh for his exhibition and his paper. 



SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH 
FOLK-MUSIC. 

Bif CBCIL J. SUAftF. 

{Head at iSM Marek, 1903.) 

Folk-music is, of course, (nerely one of the numerous 
brunefaes of Folk-lorr. It is, however, ii very large uod 
important one, so important iodeed that it has been found 
convenient to found a special association—The Folk-song 
Society—for il 3 investigation. It would, however, be a 
great mistake to overlook the close connection between the 
two societies, and it would be a thousand pities if they 
were to remain entirely separate, each pursuing its own 
work independently of the other. 

Folk-song collectors, from the very nature of their work, 
must continually be stambling upon facts which, although 
they may have no direct bearing upon folk-music, may be 
of tlie utmost value to the folk-lorisL And,/vr centrd, the 
fnlk-lorist in his investigations must often make discoveries 
which concern the folk-song collector more directly than 
himself Obviously, therefore, as the two societies are 
working on parallel lines, it is of the utmost importance 
that they should keep in close touch with each other, and 
be ready to co-operate wherever possible. 1 venture, there¬ 
fore, to express the hope that the example which you have 
set by inviting a member of the Folk-song Society to 
address you on the subject of Folk-music will be taken 
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as a precedent wili lead to the frequent interchange 
af views between the two societies. 

The analysis of Folk-miislc seems to me to be a peculiarly 
valuable branch of Folk-bre work For, apart from the 
intrinsic interest of the subject to the musician, the results 
that are obtained must inevitably throw a flood of light 
upon the vexed question of origins, not only of folk-music 
in particular, but of all folk-products as welL 

^ith regard to the origin of the Folk-tune there are two 
distinct schools of thought* more or less opposed to one 
another 

On the one hand, there are many who believe that the 
folk-tune has been composed by the individnah just Kke 
any other tune; tliat there is no distinct line of cleavage 
between folk-nmsic and art-music; that anonymity of 
authorship b a mere accident and of no scientifle con¬ 
sequence* and that the popular song b popular nut m 
origin but in destinatioti. 

On the other hand* there are those who affirm that folk- 
music can be sharply distinguished from art-music; that 
the former is music iui g^Htris, They contend that the 
fnlk-tune is not the output of the single individual, but 
the evolved product of a community of makers j that the 
process of evolution is continuous, lasting as long as the 
life of the song itself; that the anonymity of tlie folk-song, 
so far from being a mere accident. Is the necessary con¬ 
sequence of the peculiar method of its creation ; and that, 
finally, it b a popular song in its origin, that is to say, 
it has proceeded from the common people themselves, 
and has not simply been addressed to them from the 
outside. 

Neither side can produce any direct evidence in support 
of their contention, simply because no one has ever wit¬ 
nessed the actual creation of a folk-song, and now, of 
course, no one ever will All arguments must therefore be 
inferentiai, must be based upon collateral evidence obtained 
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by the observadoti of the folk-song; collector Tvhen in close 
cotita^ct ’With the folk-singerSp or upon the anal^-sis of the 
folk-tunes themselves. 

Ifp for examplep the musical analyst can show that folk- 
music possesses technical musical peculiaritEea which are not 
to be found in art-music, then surely he raises a powerful 
presumption m favour of the communal origin of the 
folk-song, iff, the second of the two theories just now 
enunciated. 

I hope to be able to convince you this evening that this 
is soj by calling your attention to certain characteristics of 
folk-music which I believe are peculiar to the musical 
creations of the folk^ and arc absent from the composed 
music of the skilled and educated musician. I can, of 
cour^Cp in a single evening place before you only a few of 
tlie salient and most clearly defined characteristics of folk- 
rnusic 

The first and most important point about English folk- 
music is that a great deal of it is cast in the ff, in 

scales which have been obsolete^ so far a$ art-music is con¬ 
cerned, for fully three centuries Anterior to the year 1660, 
skilled musicians were not, strictly speaking, tune-makers 
at aU i they werCp for the most part, engaged in learning 
how to manipulate ihemeSp not in originating them. In 
their eyes the tune was simply the groundwork upon which 
their inventions were built. Very frequently they drew 
upon the store of folk-tunes for their themes, and in many 
cases acknowledged the fact upon the title-pages of their 
compositions^ Later on, no doubt, musicians invented 
their themes as they do at the present day, but that was 
not until long after the modent scales had supplanted the 
modes. So that the fact of a tune being cast in one or 
other of the ancient modes is pnf/id /aciff a very strong 
argument in favour of its folk-origin. 

1 am afraid 1 must explain to you something of the 
technical nature of the mode and of the part it plays in the 
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coastruction of m^ody. This will aecessit^tc ap^diminary 
mv€stigation into the technical nature of tunea 

All the seven natural notes are represented in the 
following air:“ 


Example I. 
SEEDS QF LOVE. 






The same seven natural notes occur in this tu ne also:— 

Example II. 

PRmCESS ROYAE 



F - j ■” m- 
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With very few exceptions all English folk-tunes are alike 
in this respect; far as their note-material is concerned 

they aro identical. The natural notes^ ie, the white notes 
of the pianoforte, form what is called the diatonic scak^ 
which may be defined as a scries of notes arranged in 
alternate groups of two and three tones respectively< each 
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group being separated from Its neighbours by the interval 
of a semi-tone, 

English folk-airs are therefore, as a general rule, diatonic 
tunesL This* however^ is a very wide classification. If we 
are to subdivide any further we must discover another 
pnnd|>le in tune-construction. 

The seven notes of a tune are not all equal in value 
and importance. There is alw^ays one note which exercises 
a dominating and controtling influenoe over the remaining 
six ; every tune has a umire of or, to put it 

in another way^ the seven notes of a tune may be likened 
to a solar system, six of them—planets—^revolving round 
and owning allegiance to the seventh—the sun. 

In The Se^ds of L&tfe, the central sun ig dearly Ci 
in TAe Pnneess it is as clearly A. 

This note is called the note or and U usually 

the final note. 

It IS this principle which^ more than anything else 
perhaps* gives unity to a tune and makes it intelligible. 
That the primitive musician has always felt the need of 
a coftstant reference to the predominant tonic-note h 
shown by the large number of folk-airs which may be 
classed as drone-tunes^ t\e. tunes that cither are or might 
be accompanied throughout by a single sound. The 
drone-note is* of course* actually sounded in bag-pipe 
airs* and more than suggested in tom-tom and pipe-and^- 
tabor tunes ; whilst in many folk-song aira the reference 
to the tonic, though only implied, is very strong. In the 
foUomng tunes— Bushes^ an English folk-song* and 
The Shertorm Jig, a pipe-and-tabor dance-air—the note 
G may be sounded throughout without producing any 
unpleasant sound-combinations. 
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Example III. 
GREEN BUSHES^ 


ka?——* r P es—^ 

- - - - 



^ 

, 

-^— 

~ ! —j 


Example IV. 

THE SHERBORNE MORRIS JIG, 



Di^itonic tunes may' thws be divided into seven groups 
or species, viz,, those which have respectively A, B, Q 
D, E, F, or G, for their tonics- These groups are called 
modes. 

Obviously they dlifer very materially from one another. 
For the relationships between the six notes of a tune and 
its tonic will vary with every change of tonic Thii5 each 
mode represents a diJTerent species of solar sj^stem, in 
which the distances between the six planets and their sun 
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are distinctive and peculiar. Imagine, far instance, that in 
ouf own solar system Jupiter were to become the Sun, 
and our present Sun were to become Jupiter^ each retaining 
its present position in space. Then at once every planet, 
including our own world, would be governed by a new 
power and begin to describe a dlffereot orbit This is 
precisely what happens when a change of tonic is made 
in the diatonic scale, when for instance A is sebstituted 
for C* In this way each mode possesses its own 
peculiar character: and this character is reflected in every 
tune which is cast in that mode. Every melody, there- 
fore, whatever its melodic curve may be, is tinged with 
a certain characteristic colour, which it derives solely 
from the mode in which it is cast j Major and Minor 
tunes). 

The three following examples will serve to ILlustmte 
this point Although they are differently named, and in 
musical detail they vary very considcrablyp they are, I 
believe, but variants of one and the same murical idea. 
Their differences are due mainly to the fact that th^ are 
cast in three different modes, viaL, Majori Mbtolydian and 
Dorian. 


EXA^irLE V. 

co&WT/^y aAfsn£/\^s. 
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Example VI. 

OLD I/EDDON OF FAWSLEY. 
. Mix&lydioK^ 

_ _ ^ I ■ k __ ■ I ■ , , _ M I »■!» 
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Example vn. 


LOtrnON PRIDE. 


ZWtwv. 
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All diatonic tunes may therefor* be classified according 
to their modes. 

One of these seven modes Is identical with the modem 
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major modep viz^ that which has C for its tonic. Another 
of the seven, viz., the B-modep is iiscless for tune-makings 
because of the imperfect diameter of the interval between 
the tonic and its fifth note. The remaining five are 
customarily called t/je By a modal air then is 

ordinarily meant an air which is constructed in one or 
other of the five modes which have respectively^ E, F, G, 
or A, for their tonics, (The Minor mode is not, strictly 
speaking, a diatonic mode at all) 

The modes may be called the fraiurai scales. The 
intuitive and instinctive music — the folk-music—of many 
nations, in Asia as well as In Europe, is like our own in 
being diatonic and modal Thb wide distribution of the 
diatonic modes indicates their independeat invention by 
the folk of many different and widely separated nations. 
It is true they are commonly called the Greek modes. But 
this IS merely because the Greeks w'ere the first to analyse 
them and to distinguish them by giving to them the 
Greek tribal names which we still use: D—^Dorian^ 

E — Phrygian, F—Lydian, G—Mbcolydian, A—Aeolian. 

I do not intend to analyse the peculiarities of these 
modes at great length. I would, however, point out that 
of the inteiv'als between the six notes of eadi mode and 
its tonic, two are the same in every mode, vi^., tlie 4th 
and 5th^ w hich are always perfect 

The 7th is always minor except In Major and Lydian. 
The 6th „ major „ Fhiygian and Aeolian. 
The 3rd major in Lydian, Mixolydian and Major, 

The 3rd minor in Dorian, Phrygian and Aeolian. 

The 2nd always major, except in Phrygian. 

Art-music at its inception was built, nf course; upon 
/alk-mtisic. and was therefore all of it modal, and so 
continued down to the year ij^a During the next 
hundred years music passed through a ttansitional period, 
during which the modes were gradually ousted and even- 
tuaUy replaced by two only, the major and minor, which 
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have, of course^ held stvay down ta the present time* 
The change came about owing to the technical difficulty 
which musLcians in the early days of their art found in 
harmonisirig modal airs. The change was inevitablej and 
resulted in immense gain to music; though it was not £ill 
gain. 

But this revolution did not affect tlie folk. They con¬ 
tinued to make their own music in tlicir own way inde¬ 
pendently of the art-musicians* just as they have preserved 
their owTj forms of folk-speech and dialects in the face of 
the literary exploits of cultivated people. 

It La obviflusly a great error to imagme that the folk 
borrowed their modes from either the secular or ecclesi¬ 
astical musicians. The Church inherited the modes, or 
at any rate their modal theones, from the Greeks, who, 
wc must presume, themselves derived them from the folk. 
What little traffic there has been betw'een the folk- and 
the art-musician has been mainly on the side of the 
latter. That is* the folk-musician has been the ^aporter 
rather than the f'ffjpoiter. 

Nor, of course, is the modal character of folk-music 
any evidence of its date. The mode was ever the natural 
musical idiom of the folk* and is so stilL It has never 
been superseded. Many folk-singers of the present day 
show a marked preference for the modes over the major 
Or minor scales, and I have heard them transpose modem 
major and minor tunes into their favourite modes. To 
say, therefore, that a modal folk-tune must of necessity 
be of an earlier date than 1600 is wholly to mistake the 
relationship between folk- and art-music. 

The modes most in favour with English folk-singers 
arc the Dorian^ Mixolydian and Aeolian. Phrygian is 
very rarely met w^th, Lydian still more rarely. 

then are the first and most distinctive feature 
of folk- as compared with art-music The characteristic 
which IS second in importance is the im^/ar 
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r^tkm of folk-music. Folk-music, it must be remembered^ 
IS natural muac. In its making^ It b not controlled by 
the conscious a^pplication of conventional rules and restric¬ 
tions. The folk-innsidan invents non-selfconsciously. He 
b ignorant of, and therefore unhampered by* the laws 
which ^ide and control the art-musidan* He sings 
what seeois to him and to his fellows to be pleasing and 
satisfying. So long as his music falEib these requirements 
he is content Consequently,, tunes in irr^ular time and 
rhythm arc of very frequent occurrence in folk-music. 
As this is an importajit characteristic of foUc-mu^c, im¬ 
portant not only scientifically but aesthcticaHy as wtUi 
the collector should be veiy careful to note down the 
songs exactly as he hears them. It is the failure to do 
this in olden days which has made the recurds of past 
collectors of little value. 

Here is a good example of an irregular folk-air — 


Example VIIL 

S^EET LOVELY JOAN. 



Although its irregular barring makes it look very 
complex on paper* this tune, when It h sung* sounds 
simple and natural enough. 

Tunes in 5-timc are but rarely met uuth in art-music* 
but they are very frequently sung by falk-singem. Here 
is a good example:— 
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Example !X, 

SEARCHim FOR LAMBS. 


Ateiian, 
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CF-iKr-Eflkffi ;i ImidaoiufiiTuuilijyxtiisibe vm d^ihicie. 

fa) 

Whnt nukes yoo ri« sp soon*^ n>y tkaij 
Yditr jcHmicy |d parsaej' 

VottJf ptettlf Iktlc fnct tlu;^ Ir^ fiO 

Strike ofT the sdomloe^ dew 

(3) 

l^m gtting (D feed mf fatfacr's Bock, 

HU young uid tender lunbs. 

That Qvnx kHSs md ei^eir dates 
Lie waitii^ for thr^j dams. 

U) 

O nt^Y I O ftay I jm handsome msidj^ 

And rcsE a mcmenE here, 

For there k notie bnt ym aJone 

Tluit 1 do idve tCf deaf. 

ts) 

How ^oriotuly the ran do 
How pteajiant U the iir< 
l^d nkthcT rest on a tnie^love''a fareast. 

Than any other whm. 

it) 

FOf 1 am thine, and than art mine. 

No inon dnoomfort Lbeo j 
Welt join oaf hamU ia wedded bands, 

And B^mairied we wiU be. 

t plidt the words of this mng partly because they are 
very heautiful and offer a fine example of folk-poetry, but 
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also because they show the subsidiary accent on the third 
beat of every bar. 

The three-time bar at the junction of the two phrases 
of this tune is a very characteristic feature of the folk- 
air. it must be attributed, I thinks to the disinclination 
of the siager to break the contiiiuity of his song by 
waiting the prescribed number of beats on the last note 
of his phrase. In art-songs the pauses at the subdivisions 
of the melody are covered up by the instrumental accom¬ 
paniment j but the folk-sitiger, having no accompanirrient^ 
becomes impatient and moves on at once. 

The i/iird peculiarity of folk-music is the non-harmonic 
passing note, which gives rise to severaJ veiy character¬ 
istic melodic hgures. The 1st, 4tht Jth and 3 th notes 
were the fixed points in the primitive scalCp and th^ are 
still the more stable notes in the scale of the English 
folk-singer^ The position of the intermediate notes 
between the tonic and subdominant^ and between the 
dominant and tonic above^ are still more or less vague 
and undefined sounds in the mind of the average folk- 
singer Consequently^ w'hen he is procoediug downwards^ 
say from subdommant (4th) to tonic, and wbhes to con¬ 
nect the two notes willi a single intervening sound, he 
will almost invariahly choose the note nearest to the one 
which he is singing, and vrhich^ therefore, he has cleared 
in his mind, i.r. the upper one, thus: — 



Harmanic usage^ on the other hand, would dictale 



Ifj however, he wca'C proceeding in the reverse direction 
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he would, acting on the same principle, use the lower of 
the two iotermtdiote notes for his passing note^ thus:— 



as the cultivated musidaii, guided by harmonic consider¬ 
ations would elect 

These oon-harmonic passing notes occur in a very large 
number of folk-tunes. The notes marked with asterisks 
in Oid Ei!dd€n &/ Fawsl^ and LoMd&n PH£k are non- 
harmonic passing notes* 

The /oartA and last characteristic of folk-music to which 
I can call your attention In this paper^ is hoU mfy 
each syllabk of Mr words. Thb, of course, makes for 
c]eami:!ss of enunciation, a point to which the folk-singer 
attaches the highest importance* Rather than break this 
rule the singer will often interpolate a syllable of his own, 
especially when the word in question contains the letter 
J/* The first verse of Gcrnmny was once sung to 

me as follows:— 


O KbnMd lU I werdelAin* 

1 WAS ¥nUkjng ill 

Whfii I hwd ft coalpit rifrfflf£iiu\ 

As ih^ waUrH ftU ftlang- 

Edciin for Ellen, smodidJ^iH for smoking, and cadcNco for 
calico, are other instances of the same peculiarity, and a 
singer once sang to me 

O saJdSc lo me my mitk/^rTw|iit^ ftredi 

There are* however, some exceptions to this in 

Mj Eoftfff, floy^ the last phrase of which runs as 

follows:— 
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Example X. 

sfv BOjmVr nay. 
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Tluit I blillt Trim a. bow-cr in mj brcas£^ 
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TIihlI built him & bow^fin hra^L. 


This licence is, no doubt, more common in some 
counties than in others. For instance in Devon, the 
refrain of Sivget Nightingait is sung'; — 


Example XI, 
SWEET NICNTINGAIE. 



Aashcfingim Lbe Tal4«7»]M‘liaTr, , . . . As she 


whereas, in Somerset, the singers invariably render the 
passage: — 


Example XII. 



Assheringsin thETKt-kyslKlow,belcw,be-ltiir,bekrw,bG . kiw, Atifac 


’** I should much like to add a word upon the evoiution 
and development of tunes,—a point which was taken up 
in the discussion which followed my lecture. But it is 
too large a subject to enter upon at the end of a paper, 
and must be left for another opportunity, should such 
present itself. 


Cecil J, Skahp. 
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APPENDIX, 

A. 

The Ibllowtng is a copy of the Frospiectus of the 
FOLK SONG SOCIETY. 


Th» Rjebt Hon, Lobu P,CL, G^C.M.G., LI_D. 


a MACKEJfUJC, Mua. Dot.D,C,L.,LL.IX, P,R.A,W., Pnodpo! 
of the Roinl Acfidcmy a[ Mmic 

Sir C, Hfkcit R.' Parxv^ BaAT.^ Moa. Tktc^ D.C-L., C,V, 0 „ ProfeSSW *f Muhc 
hi tbc Unher^ily nf Oxford i DirKtor of the C^ 3 eg]c of 
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This Society was founded in 189S for the purpose of 
collecting and publUblng Folk Songs^ Ballads and Tunes, 
It is certain that great numbcfs of these exist which 
have not been noted down, and which therefore are in 
danger of being lost 

The Society publishes in its Joiimal such contributions 
of Traditional Songs as may be chosen by a Committee 
of Musical experts, and may from time to time hold 
meetings at which these songs arc introduced^ ^^d form 
the subjects of performance, lecture and discussion. 
Eleven numbers of the Journal ha’^ne apptarecL 

The Subscription has been fixed at lOs. 6d. annually 
(payable on June 1st in each year), on payment of whidi 
members will be entitled to receive all publications for 
the current year, and to attend aO mcetuigs, etc., organized 
by the Society, 
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Those wishing to become members are requested to 
apply to the Hon, Secretary, Miss LuO' BkOAPWOOI>, 
84 Carlisle Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


B. 

FOLK SONG SOCliiTY. 

HINTS TO COLLSCTO£S OF FOLH SfUSfC. 

It will greatly facilitate the work of those who under- 
take the oral collection of folk-music if they will observe 
the following hints which have been found practically 
useful by experienced collectors: 

In the case of songs, it is better if two persons can 
Join together in taking them down—one to confine his 
attention to the woi^s, the other to the tune If this 
cannot be managed, it is advisable for the collector mi 
to encourage the singer to repeat the words without the 
music, as any alteration of the usual way in which the 
songs arc delivered is apt to confuse the singer’s memoiy. 
For the same reason, if any repetition of a part of the 
song is required, it is best to allow the singer to start 
afresh from the beginning of the verse. 

It is suggested that, in view of the special difficulty 
of the work of taking down songs, the collector should 
make no attempt to write down words or music until 
after the first verse has been gone through, He will 
probably find that he is then abJe to grasp the rhythmic 
structure of the tunc, the mode in which it is ca^ and 
to settle upon a key-signature and time-signature. 

Sometimes the collector will find it difficult to note 
both rhythm and correct intervals simultaneously, and it 
will be best therefore for him to choose definitely which 
of the two he will try to obtain first Two or three 
repetitions of a song may be necessary, and, after the 
whole tune has been noted as carefully as possible there 
should be a final repetition for the sake of testinu the 
correctness of the transcript The collector need not fear 
to call upon the ballad singer to repeat a song many 
times, ^ ^ 

The words of songs should be taken down in ordinary 
English spelling, ex^tly as the singer sang them, and 
with no alterations for the sake of grammatical correct- 
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If time presseSp the collector should secure the 
music of the song's hitriscif, aod arrange to have the 
words taken down by someone else at leisur^^ and sent 
to him. 

It very often happens that an example of folk-muac 
is in possession of persons who cannot sing. These may 
be asked to whistle the airs, or to play them upon a 
violin or other instrument. Care must be taken in such 
cases to ascertain whether the tune is originally set to 
words or not, 

Although folk-music is to he found in all strata of 
societ>'. the classes from which the most interesting 
specimens are most readily to he obtained are gardeners, 
artizans, gamekeepers, shepherds, rustic labourers, gipsies, 
sailors, fishermen, workers at old-fashioned trades, such 
as weaving, lace-making and the liket as well as domestic 
servants of the old school, especially nurses. Inmates of 
workhouses will also be found to know many old songs^. 
and dwellers in towns may best be able to carry on the 
work of collecting traditional music by applying to such. 

In making enquiries among the people it is found 
advisable In many places to use the word ballad'- or 
‘"ballet" instead of *‘sDng," which often suggests some¬ 
thing modem. It may be necessary to point out to them 
that nothing they may have learned at school,, or heard 
at a concert, and so forth, is v-anted ; and it is important 
to tkem^ iy an fxump/e y fAi: Aind y 

iradztiifmi masie &fui xn^frfs i/iat lo 

proems. 

It is na^sl that the collector should obtain 

all possible information from the singer as to the litir 
and /ri>/£?ry of the song or tune, the manner In which it 
was learned, and the agt, sia/HS, &/ /Ac f^rson 

whom it was 

TAt sAouM a/so ^ nsJted f assesses, 

Aftows i>f afijfom- wAa passrss^rs, er" Aai/nd- 

sAseti^ as fsp^dal/y t/nr iaff^r) are mc/si va/uaAU 

in Cf?}mfrtion with tAe subject cf F&ik-smgs. In some 
parts of the country the word “ ballet" is synan^mious 
with "ballad-sheet" 

In all cases the namcy Juii address and etccupalian of 
the singer or performer (together with ail other inlcresting 
information obtainable} should be carefully noted and 
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afixed the trm^cripis before they are sent to the Folk 
Song Society, 

Just as it h desirable that the words of a ballad should 
ht given exactly as they are repeated* so it is essential 
that the tunes should represent what the collector heajfs. 
Many a fine and characteristic tune has been spoilt by 
being submitted for correction to some local musician, 
who, in the attempt to reduce it to orthodox foriUp has 
allowed the individual character to escape. It is far 
better to send in the tune even in a rough, unbarred 
condition than to endanger its authenticity by such an 
expedient as is here referred to- 

Either the staff or tonic sol-fa notation may be used 
in taking down the tuneg, da nat fee/ 

£1^ n&ie i/te musde^ may ifUi da usefiti 

work by dh&ri^€ring singers, making a list of tlie songs 
that the latter can sing, and comirtunicating with the 
Hon. Secretary of the Society, who will then, if possible, 
send an expert to note down the songs^ When collected, 
the songs, etc, may be sent to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Folk Song Society, who will bring them before the 
Publication Committee of the Society* 

Under Rule XII. of the Society, all matter contributed 
thereto, or published in the Falk Sm^ Journal^ is 
con spidered by the Society to be the property of the 
contributor^ and the Society shall not reprint such con¬ 
tributions without his consent. 

a 

Leaflet issued to Clergy. 

FOLK SONG SOCIETY 

Dear Sir, 

You are doubtless aw^are of the grawing interest 
which is being taken in English Folk-song Twent}^ 
years ago it was customary for musicians to say that 
England had no folk-music, with the result that while 
foreign Countries have been at great pains to preserve 
their traditional mugic as a public duty, in England the 
work has been left to a few private enthusiasts. 

The Folk Song SocEety was founded in iSgS in order 
to rescue the remnant of the peasant songs of old time 
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which in after years are Utely to he extinct^ and the 
efforts of its members in noting down folk-tnusic; have 
met with success beyond the wildest hopes of its pro¬ 
moters. 

The extraordinary beauty and individual character of 
the melodies actually taken down from the lips of un- 
educated country people conclusively prove that English 
folk-music is in no way inferior to that of other countiies. 
But the number of melodies as yet noted is smalL 
Though upwards of one thousand have already been 
collected and published it is believed that this number 
represents only a very small portion of those that still 
exist This is proved by tiie very rich harvest yielded 
in those parts which have up to the present time been 
explored. Large parts of Sussex, Somerset and Devon¬ 
shire have been thoroughly searched, and smaller districts 
of Dorset, Hereford* Essex, Norfolk and Yorkshire have 
likewise received attentioii, while valuable hut desultory 
work has been done elsewhere; yet there is an immense 
field still to be worked. 

We believe that the district in which your parish lies 
is practically untouched. The clergy have exceptional 
opportunities of winning the confidence of the older people 
who are likely to retain the ^^old songs” in their memories. 
Of course tlie folk-song will not come unsought. In many 
cases an intimate acquaintance with country people has 
stopped short of a knowledge of their songs; so we beg 
of yon not to conclude that folk-songs no longer exist 
in your pari-sh because you have not heard them behind 
the plough, or in the cottages. They Live in the minds 
of the older people, and must be sought with care and 
tact, but experience leads us to believe that no village 
in England is w^ithout its store of traditional songp 

We need hardly point out the historical and antiquarian 
importance of folk-songs, but, in addition to this, their 
intrinsic musical beauty makes it imperative that they 
should be preserved. You would do a great national 
service by helping our search, especially by finding out 
singers and noting down the names^ or first lines, of 
the songs they know. Any such information win be 
gratefully received by the Honorary Secretary, It 
would be possible then to find out whether the Society 
has a record of the songs in question and^ if not, we 
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sbc^uld ask you Idndly to facilitate the work of a member 
of the Societ^'^ who would come down to note the songs. 
If, however, your interest in the matter leads you to 
note tunes or words yourself^ we venture to impr^s upon 
you the necessity of writing them down exactly as they 
are siuig^ otherwise the result will be valuelesa. The 
curious musical intervals and the irregular rhythms of 
much folk-rousic are puazlmg to those unaccustomed to 
them, and collections of folk-songs are often spoilt by 
the altcratiou of what ignorant collectors Imagine to be 
" mistakes,*' We enclose our " Hints to Collectors,** which 
may be useful to you if, as we hope, you decide to 
undertake a search. 

The cxpcrimcut is being made of approaching aU the 
derg>" of a particular disttict* in the hope that by this 
means it may be thoroughly explored ; and if the venture, 
to which we invite your kind co-operatjon, should prove 
successful, it is proposed to extend the scheme to a 
larger area, 

— T/te of iraditionai damt-tums and 

singing-games is equalfy hnportanL 

Yours faithfully, 

Lucy E. Broadwood, Hon . Sec , 




SOME NOTES ON HOMERIC FOLK-LORE. 


£Y W, CEOOKE. 

(Cofifinaei/ frmt p, JJk) 

As wc have already &een, Homer carefully selects tiic 
traditions which he uses, and though he has omitted 
much, he has provided us with a large number of Sagas 
and Marchen ; the former being tales told of supernatural 
personages, of heroes and heroines tvho have definite 
names and are supposed to have once actually existed, 
or arc attached to definite places; the latter being vague* 
impersonaK indefinite, in short, more in the manner of 
the fairy tale. Some critics have attempted to draw a 
distinction between the tVi'O epics—that the Iliad is made 
up of Sagas, the Odjssey^ of Marchen. But this statement 
is not entirely accurate. Thus the main subject of tlie 
Odys^iy b the Saga of the Absent Husband^ who recovers 
his wife after many adventures, in which Tokens of 
Recognition, like the bixl of Odysseus, the scar left by 
the boar, the facts known to Penelope and Laertes alone* 
form a leading part^ Here it may be rmnarked th,^f 
in tales of this class the hero is very often recognised 
by his skill in cooking. In the Malra^Aarata, Naia is 
recognised in this way^ and the same incident occurs 
in the Arab tale of Nur-aJ-din Ali and his son Badr- 
ahdin Hasan, where he ts identified by his skill in cooking 
the pomegranate conserve.* It is, in this light, suggestive, 
^ 04, UKUL. iSo IT. I sLK. 467 fF.; uJv. F. ° Burlou, 
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that when Odysiacus offers to serve the Wooers he says, 
“ No mottaJ may vie with me in the business of a serving- 
man, in piling Well a fire, in cleaving dry faggots, and 
in carving and roasting flesh and in pouring of wine"^ 
In the same category is the testing of the hero’s skill 
in the competition of shooting through the rings of the 
axes, which also occurs in the Fanjab tale of Rasalu, 
while in the Ramayana Rama’s arrow flies through seven 
palm trees and through the hill behind them.® 

Talcs of the Absent Husband type are to be found 
in a Chinese Saga ; in a Greek talc from Kato Sudena; 
in an ItaUan story; in one of Grimm’s German tales; 
largely in ballad literature, as in those of Hind Horn 
and King Horn ; and in the Arabian Saga of Kamar- 
alzaman and Badaura.’ These tales seem to fall into 
two groups—one where the separation is caused by a 
misunderstanding; the other, where, as m the German 
story, the hero goes away for some other reason. With 
this is combined in the Odyssgr the Saga of the Wooing 
and the means by which the faithful wife baffles her 
importunate lovers.* 

In the Saga of Bellerophon® we have, first, the only 


* Off. *v. 315 ff. 

> Swynneiton, Jhrmaii/tf Tjlif, 113; Catairi^ /ofijifl, v. 68; Giiffith, 

‘Dcmirs, fi/China, 1615 Von Hrtho, Cru^ki^riM -tfhmiiiiJU 

MUr^Aen. i. 366; Pjtli, Jii/ii/flit 4 eiit rfafUiimt nficlart SitiliaHi, 
I4S; Grimm, Tolit, So, lor; Child, £«gliik ani Saiftiih 

Pafmtof Baliadi, voi. i. ■, Burton. Mighti, iiL 1 JT, For the* rafemn** I 
am Indebted to Mr. Sidnej- HnftlMd. See also Lang, JVflmer And (kt 

*nib I hfiTC altewly diseWKed m F^lkdart. ii. ^ ff, m.. 

li. josy objf^ to my Mlufcfmi on die enrand tbat Telenjuehiu 
ckiias the riglit to dispose of bis iMrtlier'* bund This does not seem 
Klri'ttnt. KatemUy he dne, „ ^ hesd of the home in the ebfcnce ot 
hiE E^her. Bot we Rod tlwj presmte ii pm upon bet t™ hb Pdrents 
aod brctlucn fllgci xr. sk, 158^ 

vl 155 ff. (ii, Al 
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mention of writing in the epics. It is remsukahle that 
in the Ramayana also, the “kernel^ of which was 
composed hefore 500 B.C, we have only one mention 
of writing in the form of marks on arrows^ which 
probably spells to make them reach their mark,^ Recent 
enqnirits shovr that various forms of writing were cyrrent 
in the eastern Aegean at a date much earlier than is 
commonly supposed. Cuneiform, characters were probably 
in use in Cj^irus about 1500 ac; the Bahylotiian custom of 
writing on clay tablets passed as far west as Crete, and 
it was adopted by the Myccnaeaus of Knossos for their 
picEographic script; a system independent of this seems 
to have been in use in Mycenae:^ *' The clay archives 
of the palace of Knossos,^" says Mr. A- J. Evans, '"con- 
dusively show that in the Aegean world there existed, 
at least as early as the r5th century HC-t a highly 
developed form of linear script containing a series of 
forms practically identical with those in use dovm to a 
much later date by the Greeks of Cyprus." In the 
Homeric passage which wc are discussing it is ^vorth 
while to notice, first, that the contents of die tablet. 
*‘many deadly things'' ttoWA), seems to imply 

that writing was then regarded as a spenti-magical art; 
secondly^ I would venture to suggest a view vrhich I 
have not seen in any of the commentaries which I have 
been able to consult, that the phrase describing the tablet 
(ev TTfi'offi TrTt«Ti)f which Implies, Mn Leaf says, a 
double wooden tablet with the writing inside^ and sealed 
up, may have been an imitation of the method in use 
among the Babylonians of protecting valuable documents 
within an outer envelope of day.® 

^Griffith, 4D7. 

* Hale, Tkt O/e^ Chfi/iiaiian im CVtWf, IjS flf. t A. J+ EvUM, 

xv|L 3-37 If. ^ xxl+ 5391 Fluadcrs AmfAjvJ^ 

C# TTT. J17. 
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In this Saga we have also the Letter of Death, which 
the hero was to show to the father of Antda tliat he 
(night be slain. We are reminded of David’s Jetter to 
Joah ; " Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle 
and retire ye from him, that he may be smitten and 
die”; of Somadeva's tale of Aditj’avarman, who directs 
his ally to slay the wise minister, Sivavannan, or of the 
treacherous queen, Kavyi-lankara, who plans in the same 
ivay the death of the gallant princes, the sons of her 
rival; of Grimm’s German stoiy of the Devil -jfitk ike 
Golden Hair, tt-hete the king writes in a letter to the 
queen, ^ As soon as the boy arrives with this letter, 
let him be killed and buried, and all must be done 
before I come home"; of Ahmed the Orphan in the 
Seven Wazirs, where the bearer hands the letter to 
another, who suffers in his stead, whence it w-as adopted 
into the Gesta RotnaNomni, in the talc a'here the 
innocent lad delays to hear hlass, and the contriver of 
the plot, who heai^ the fatal letter, is flung into the 
fu^ace.1 The incident, in fact, is so familiar, that in 
oriental folk-lore such letters have acquired a special 
name, “those of Mutalammis, the poet.”* 

Wc find, again, in the Saga of Bclterophon the very 
common tale of seduction successfully resisted by the 
continent hero, which we meet in Semitic literature in 
the talc of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, the Yusuf and 
Zuleikha of the more modem East, itself derived from 
the old Egyptian ule of the two brothers, Sato and 
Anapu.® Buddhist story-tellers adopted the incident in 
the tales of Kunala and the wife of the Emperor 
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Asoka, SarangdhAja and his step-mother Chitrangh 
Gunasarmaji and the wife of King Mahasena^ while the 
Babylonians used it in the story of I^htar's charge 
against Gisdhubar.^ In classical literature it appears in 
the legend of Phaedra and Hippolytus, who was wor¬ 
shipped as a god at Troeten, where he was regarded as 
a god of healing, and to him maidens before marriage 
offered their hair. It would be natural that the seduction 
myth should be connected with him to emphasise Ms 
purity*^ 

The Bellcrophon S^a diverges into another cyde, 
that of Tasks imposed upon the hero. The king of 
Ljneia orders him to slay Chtmatra, to fight the Solymi 
and the Amazons. Finallyi when the hero succeedsp and 
escapes from an ambush laid for himp he receives the 
hand of the king^s daughter, the last an incident very 
common in the folk-tales and suggesting descent in the 
female hne*® We find in the epics> Tasks imposed on 
the hero in the case of Herakles forced by Eurystheus 
to bring from Erebus the hound of loathed Hades, and 
in the story of Nelcus, who would give his daughter to 
none save he who could drive off the kine of mighty 
EpMclesL* Of such Tasks we have many Instances 
throughout the whole range pf folk-lore. Like Herakles^ 
Hans in the Lithuanian tale of S^rong^ //iusif Sfrtmg- 
PeUr overcomes Cerberus and the DeviL^ In a Gypsy 
tale from Transylvmnia the test is to recover a ring 
from a fountain of boiling water^® In the Eyrbyggja 
Saga, Styr says: “Thou ^^halt form a path tlitough the 

^ Clan*ton^ Tit/iPJp 4991 WaddeU, ^ 291 
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rocks at Biamarhaf, and a fence between my property 
and that of my neighbours ; thou shalt also constmet 
a house for the receptioii of my flocks, and these tasks 
accomplished thou shall have Adisa to Homer 

does not mentioa the Task impased upon Herakles of 
cleaning the Augean stable; but this is one of the 
three Tasks the Giant m the Highland tale of the 
Batf/f of the Birds requires^ the others being to briog 
the eggs of the magpie unbroken from a lofty tree^ 
and to thatch the byre with bird’s down.® In another 
form of the story the Tasks are bjTe-cleaning, byre- 
thatching, and swan-watching* So in Nkht^ Nnught^ 
Nothing the Giant requires the boy to clean his byre, 
to drain a lough^ and to fetch eggs from a tree,* In 
these cases, as in Lady the hero Is aided 

by the friendly daughter of the Giant, an inddent which, 
as we shaD see, appears in the Homeric tale of Proteus, 
The records of this cycle of tales displays infinite variet}^ 
In one of Somadeva^s Hindu stories the Task is to sow 
an immense quantity of sesame, while in an Arabian 
story the lover is obliged to sift a great pile of this 
aame grain mixed with clover seed and lentibn^ In the 
Italian versions, besides the usual physical Tasks^ a 
higher form of cultured life has suggested the winning 
of the bride by solving a riddle*^ 

The Chimaira, which appears in this Homeric Saga— 
■‘the unconquerable one,"' "'of divine birth was she and 
not of men, in front a lion and behind a serpent, and 

^ N^riAtm Amnquiii€:i^ 
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she brea^thed out dread fierceness of blazing fire,'" in 
another place called *^the bane of many a —is 

the only Homeric example of the fell beasts of later 
Greek and oriental mythology. Such were the fanta^c 
monsters of Egypt and Babylonia,^ By some she has 
been less probably identified with a voicanop and Pliiiy* 
tells of a Lydan mountain of that name which poured 
forth fire continually. But she seems rather akin to the 
tribe of monsters, like the later Harpies, Cerbems, the 
Hydra of Lema, and the Sphinx. 

This leads us to the Centaurs. Homer does not 
mention the horse Centaurs^ which were a creation of 
later writers; and Ixion^ their reputed father, is not 
named in the epics, where he might have been classed 
with those famous criminals^ Sisyphus and Tantalus^ who 
expiate their crimes in the underworlds Homer seems 
to regard the Centaurs as men. He speaks of the 
famous heroes who destroyed the Pheres, or wild men 
of the mountain caves; he tells how the renowned 
Centaur^ Eurytion, w^ent to the LapithaOp and how when 
his sold was darkened Avith wine he wrought foul deeds 
in the house of Feirithous^ how the heroes mutilated 
him with the sw^ord, and ever after with darkened mind 
he bare about with him the burden of his sins in the 
foolishness of his heart* Hence arose the feud between 
the Centaurs and the sons of men. Of this fcmarkable 
myth many explanations have been suggested Some 
have supposed that It describes the contest between 
civilised man and the aborigines; others see in it a 
comparison of the mountain torrents with galloping 
horses. To one school of mythologists, now in disrepute, 
it was sufficient to derive the name from the Gandharva 

tL 179 E fiL a ], J35 ft p.]* 
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singers of Hindu myth, though Cheiron alone b said 
to have been skilled m music. This derivation is now 
generally abandoned.^ The connexion.^ again ^ of the 
Centaurs with Thessaly has been supposed to imply 
horse worship, while others suggest an ass tulL^ Recently 
a more plausible t!xplanatian has been suggested by 
Professor Gardner, that they are forest or mountain 
spirits, a common folk belief representing that the 
devastation caused by hurricanes is due to the conflict 
of these spLrita when they hurl treedrunks and rocks at 
each other, The appropriateness of the form of the 
horse^ or of association with the horse^ to spirits that 
inde the storm^ Is both obvious in itself and attested by 
numerous instances from foikdore; but the peculiar form 
takeo by this a^ociation in the earliest Greek Centaurs, 
which are merely men with a horse's body and hind 
quarters growing out of their back, is probably due to 
some acddcatal associaticn, or to some too literal inter¬ 
pretation of a metaphor used by an early poet”* 

Next comes the tale of the Amazons. Professor Geddes 
remarks that they appear only in what he calls the 
Ulysscau cantos of the Iliod, where he finds frequent 
indications of oriental influence.* Priam says that he 
was an ally of the men of Phrygia when the Amazons 
came, and the third task imposcsd on the Lycian 
Bellerophon was to slay the Amaaons, women peers of 
men. According to one theory, the legend of these 
warrior women is based on tie hosts of female slaves 
employed in the temples of Asia Minor and the further 
east^ But against this it may be urged that the legend 

^Macdcinctl, 137^ 
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lias a touch wider provenaoct, and the stories of tlic many 
kiu^doms in which women by the law of succe^Eon and 
otherwise asserted superiority over men may be con¬ 
nected with the matriarchate or with crude ideas of 
conceptioiip such as those adopted by the Australian 
Arunta.^ Stories of this kind arc current in South 
America, which are supposed to be based either on the 
vrarlike character of the women of some tribes or on 
the effeminate appearance of the men.® In the east we 
meet many stories of a Kingdom of WomeUp such as 
that of Kama Faramita in the AfoAaiAarata, which ^1^ ^ 
appears in Chinese tradition, and in the “Island of W^'* 
and the ^City of Women" in the Am&uin Among 

a people beyond Cathay the women were said to have 
reason like men, while the males were great hairy dogs ^ 
even nowadays in Assam there is a tale of a village 
in ivhich only women dw'cU ; near Sumatra is an island 
of women, who, like the mares in Viigirs Gear^^eSj 
conceive by the agency of the wind-* The same legend 
appears in North Europe:, where in the Celtic land of 
the Evcrliving ** tlierc is no ra.cc but women and maidetiB 
alone,">^ It is current among the Ainos of Japan ; in 
Africa It is supported by accounts of the female body¬ 
guard of the kings of Dahome and Ashanti j and North 
American tradition tells of an island in which the men 
are ruled by a talk woman.” The story is* in short, 
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a world-wide myth which was adopted by Greek story- 
tellers. 

Another tale of the same kind reported by early 
mariners appears in Homers account of the Cranes* 
who with approaching w'inter wing their flight to the 
streams of Ocean, bearing slaughter and fate to the 
Pygmy rsce^ The orderly flight nf the cranes la the 
direction of the great African lakes naturally gave rise 
to the belief that tliey marched as an army does to 
attack an e^emy^, and this enemy could only be the 
PygmieSj whom recent explorations have made familiar 
to US- Accounts of them must at an early date have 
reached the Greeks through the Egyptians^ to whom 
they were familiar.- Such travellers' tales did not lose 
in the telling, and the storj' was more generally believed 
in Europe as these Pygmies came to be connected with 
the tiny fairies which occupy the burial mounds. The 
course of the myth was perhaps from west to east” and 
so they come into the taJc of SindiMd Smnmn, and 
even the matter-of-fact traveller, Marco Polo, identified 
them with the apes of Java.® 

Iphimedeia, wife of Aloeus, bore, we are told, twin sons 
to Poseidon, Otos and Ephlakes. Doomed to enjoy but 
short hfe, they were far the tallest men that earth ever 
reared, and the goodliest after OrioiL At nine years of 
age they were in breadth nine cubits and nine fathoms 
high. They threatened war on the gods, and essayed 
to pile Ossa on Olympus^ and on Ossa Pelion, that 
there might be a patluvay to the sky ; and this they 
would have accomplished had they reached full mau-^ 
hood But Apollo slew them ere their cheeks were 

1//. m. 2ff. p. Ai 
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darkened with tlie bloom of youth^ In another passage 
we learn that they tried to bind Ares, a legend which 
I have ebewhere discussed." They are by aihliation 
akin to the MoUones and Polyphemus* a fact which 
indicates that some attempt was made to in dude them 
in the Olympian d)TiHsty, the story of the descent from 
rivers being here replaced by the fatherhood of Poseidon ; 
the same transition ahow^ itself in the curious tale of 
TyrOt whom Poseidon wooes in the farm of Enipeus, 
the river ged/ Secondly^ like so many Homeric demi¬ 
gods, they appear in pairs, like Podaieirios and Machaon. 
Peisandros and Hippolochos, Lykacm and Poly dor os, 
Kreithon and Orsllochos. The same idea appears in the 
twin groups of Achilles-Patrodiis, Theseus Pdrithoos, 
Phaethon ^ He! ios, Pel ias-Ndeus, Prometbeus-E pirn etheus^ 
Odjrsseus-Telemachusj Eteokies-Pol^mcikes, and the Dio¬ 
scuri. In Rome we have Romulua-Remus; in India the 
two Asvins, Rama-Lakshmana, Krishna-Balarama, Yama- 
Yaml, Yajna-Dakshina^ Pushan-Iudra, Similarly related 
are the Norse Odlnn-Loki, the Egyptian Osiris-Set^ the 
Huron loskcha-Tawis, the Persian OrtnuJid-Ahrirtian. In 
these pairs of male gods their aasociation possibly points 
either to the sjmeretism of allied culEs^ or to the develop¬ 
ment of new cults out of a piimitive cult epithet; where 
the pair are male and female it suggests the union of 
the male and female principles. 

Thirdly, in this legend we have the familiar tale of 
the attempt to scale the heavens In the Hindu version 
the Asuras build a fire-altar in the hope of reaching the 
sky* Each of them placed a brick on it, and Indra, 
passing himself off as a Bmhman, added one for him¬ 
self At last Indra pulled out liis brick, and the Asuras 
fell down and were turned into spiders, except two of 
them^ who flew away to heaven and became the heavenly 

^ li, J05 ff. ^ vUL J3J E 
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dogs. The bricks here may be compared to the moun¬ 
tains in the Greek mydL^ So the Egyptian story telb 
of an ascent to heaven by a tower, the Babel of Semitic 
tradition, or the attempt of Nimrod to climb to the 
sky.- In the common European version we have J/j^A* 
HHfl tA£ Bfumtaik, where the boy chmbs to the sky 
and robs the Giant of his treasure^ a tale of the class 
in which the culture-hero, like Frometheus, steds some¬ 
thing necessary to mankind from the people of the 
other world. The motif has been moralised in the 
remarkable Indian tale of Sedi^ and tks Two Bro^A^s 
HuSj in whidi the brothers abandon the attempt on 
the ground that thdrs is a mistaken Ideal, and that it 
is better for men to live and work on earth rather 
than enjoy the passive repose of heaven.* 

Fourthly^ we have the tale of the Ch7dr^, 

In the Homeric Hymn, Apollo new-born tastes the 
nectar and ambrosia^ leaps from his s^vaddJing-cIothes^ 
begins to speakp and wanders through the land. In 
the Norse tale, VaU^ when one night old, sallie$ forth 
to avenge the death of Balder j and Magnl, when three 
years old, flings the enormous foot of the Giant Hrungnir 
off his father^ and would have beaten the monster to 
death with his fists.* The Hindus tell equally marvellous 
tales of the might of the infant Krishna, and the Dayaks 
have a divine child in Seragunting.^ Kobert the Devil 
bites off the paps of his nurse, is fed through a horn, 
and surpasses in strength and wisdom all the children 
of his agej and Tom Hickathrift, '"at ten years old, 
was six feet high and three feet across, with a hand 
like a shoulder of mutton, and everything else pre^ 
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portionable. ^ As SL Benedict san^ Eucharistic h 3 fnins 
before be was bom, so the Zulu tale tells of a child 
who Slugs in his mother's womb, and the modero Lamas 
of Tibet are said when only a few months old to have 
full powers of speech* 

In the famous tale of Niobc and her children we 
reacli the cycle of myths based oii the common belief 
in the pctrifactioa of human beings, some accidental 
conformation of mountainn roch or tree being accepted 
as the basis of the sto^>^ Of Niobe Homer tells ns 
that Apollo slew her sons and AjteniEs her daughters* 
for that she matched herself with Leto^ saying that the 
goddess bare only tw^ain* but herself many children* 
Nine days they lay in thdr blood and there was none 
to bujy them, for Kronion turned the folk to stone. 
But at last the gods buried them: 

Hiply iht qoyr, a nxi aflwngaL the 

Amid IbE dcs^ hlTJa 

There where thej gay the Kympt^ divEne, who whirl 

Id riiincc rDUOxl Ai^hcEolllJ^ nuike their diJCLCh, 

Cttangcd though she be to iLoilc, rElaJiu her WOc,/'* * 

This famous rock of Niobe Pausanias tells us he saw 
himself, and from his account it was undoubtedly a 
rock, not an image of Cybcle, with which attempts have 
been made to identify it* [t ia needless to illustrate 
this legend by parallels. But it may be noted that 
Homer has other cases of petrifaction, all probably based 
on the same idea. Thu^ the mixing boMrls, jars of 
stone, and stone looms of the Nymphs, which Odysseus 
saw in the Cave of the Naiads, were probably some 
form of stalactite, as in Ireland a group of dolmens 

I Tis/ii atti^ 4ju 
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is supposed to consist of petrified weavers' spools-* The 
ship of the Phaeacians which Poseidon smote Into stone 
is probably represented by the rock Karavi off the 
harbour of Cortyra, if M- B^rard’s idcn^Ecation of this 
and the Cave of the Cyclops with the Cave of Sejanus 
at Cumae, ivhere two great obelisks represent the rocks 
flung by the monster, be accepted In another passage 
the son of crooked-counsel ling Kronos turns the snake 
into stone® 

The legend of Proteus embodies several familiar 
incidents. In the Odjss^' Proteus is fixed, perhaps by 
Cretan sailors, at the mouth of the Nile* In Egypt.* 
Pausanias describes the worship of **The Old Man of 
the Sea ” at Gythium^ and this is the title by which he 
is known in the whcre^ howeverj no local habitation 

13 assigned to hinr^ Homer says that he know^s tire 
depths of every sea and that he is thrall of Poseidon* 
His later representations suggest his connexion with a 
fish-god, like that of Nineveh, and Mr. Hall with ^nie 
hesitation compares him to Dagon.^ In any case, he 
appears to be a disestablished sea-god, and in the later 
accounts, as in that of Diodorus and Herodotus* he 
seems to have oriental affinities. Proteus, Homer tells 
us, sleeps with his flock of seals in a hollow cave; he 
can change himself into the shapes of all manner of 
things that creep upon the earth, into water and burning 
fire. When Odysseus seizes him be becomes successively 
a lion, a snake, a pard^ a boaTp running water* a tall 
and flowering tree.’^ This power of transformation is 
common in the folk-tales* In Norse tradition, for instance, 
the Trollman and the witch could appear as whales or 
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othej- animals, and the Trollw^fe, in order to kill King 
Frodi, transforms herself, into a sea cow and her sons 
Into caJves.^ In another tale Hardgrip says to Hadding: 

not moiled by my unwonted look of size. For my 
substance is sometimes thmoer, sometimes ampler; now 
meagre, now abundant- and I alter and change at my 
pleasure the condition of my body^ which Is at one time 
shrivelled up, and at another expanded ; now my tallness 
reaches to the heavens, and now I settle down into a 
human being, under a mare bounded shape/'^ In his 
reluctance to prophesy Proteus is like other sea gods^ 
The tadtum, prophetic Marmennil of Germany is fished 
out of the sea and requires to be allowed to dive again 
into tlie depthsp and the Ghaldacan Kabani, who pastures 
the flocks of the sea, must be seized by vdles.^ 

But it is the Transformation Combat which is most 
prominent in the tale of Proteus, One of the best 
examples of this inddent is the terrible scene in the 
tale of the Second Calendar*^ in the Amdian Nigk/s, 
where oriental fancy reaches the highest pitch of 
tragedy, as the I frit becomes successively a lion^ a 
scorpion, a wolf, and a cock, and finally blazing fire 
which consumes the unluck>' princess,* In a Hindu talc 
Somada becomes a black mare^ and BandhumochanT, as 
a bay mare, overcomes her; in the Norwegian tale of 
the youth turns into a horse and 
is soldp and when the farmer seizes the ring of the 
princess it slips into the ashes, and he becomes a cock 
which begins to scratch in the ashes in search of the 
ring, whereupon the boy changes into a fox and bites 
off the cock's head* In a modem Greek storj^ when 
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the musician catches the Nereid, she becomes a dog, a 
serpent, a camel, and fire; but he holds on to her till 
the cocks begin to crow, when she resumes her aiiginal 
form, follows him quietly, and becomes his wife> In a 
German talc of the same cycle the magician finds the 
youth reading one of his magical books, and when he 
tries to seize him the boy toms into a bird of prey and 
flies away. Finally, the magician becomes a grain of 
com. which the boy m the form of a cock promptly 
eats, and thus the career of the warlock ends.* The 
combat, again, often takes the form of a struggle by the 
Giant to pass his soul into something else, in the course 
of which he attempts to gain his purpose by a series of 
magical transformations, as in the Highland tales of the 
Young King of Easaidk or The Ftiir Gruagnch? 

This cycle would naturally connect itself with Proteus, 
if we accept the theory that he is a seal-god, because 
this animal, in virtue of its semi-human appearance, is 
supposed to be specially capable of transformation. “ In 
the Faroe Islands." saya Thorpe* "the superstition is 
current that the seal every ninth night assumes a human 
form and dances and amuses itself like a human being, 
until it resumes its skin and a^n becomes a seal. It 
once happened that a man passing by during one of 
tliese transformations, and seeii^ the skin, took possession 
of it, when the seal, which was a female, not finding Iter 
akin to creep into, was obliged to continue in human 
form, and being a comely person the man made her his 
wife, had several children by her, and they lived happily 
together, until after a lapse of several years she chanced 
to find her skin, which she could not refrain from 
creeping into, and so became a seal again." The tale 
thus diverges into the Swan Maiden cycle, which is 
Fat[ 5 anias^ uL 614. ^GiiniiTif, NoHiehold L 4JI. 
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often in Celtic tradition connected vritb the seaL^ In 
Germany the seal is supposed to possess the same 
power of shape-chan ^"ng ] in the Hebrides sailors suppose 
that drowned people turn Into seals; the South American 
Indians belio^e that porpoises are ^vater women, and the 
sea-cows of South African rivers are identified Avith the 
mermaids.® 

The last incident of the Proteus tale to which I shall 
refer concerns Eidothee, his daughter, who instmets 
Odj^eus how he may snare her father^ In many of 
the tales of the Outwitted Giant cycle it is his wife, 
mother, or daughter who has pity on the stranger and 
points out a way for hts escape. Thus in the German 
talc of TA^ M^ii oitd lAe T/im Hairs it is 

the Devil's grandmother who saves the stranger; in one 
version of T/tr Inm the cannibal's i%'lfe saves 

the maiden; In the Italian tale TAirterfilk the ogress 
protects the hoy from her husband ; and it would have 
gone hard with Jack when he climbed tlie Beanstalk if 
the kindly giantess had not protected hem, as in the 
Basque tale of Ermo tAr Madman, tlie old Avoman 
explains to the hero hoAV he may evade the Tajtaro.* 

The mjih of the Sirens, as told in the Odyssey 
describes them as a pair of maidens who sit in a 
meadow and entice wajdarors by their singing. Round 
them lies a great pile of the bones of men, corrupt in 
deaths and about the bones the skin is wasting. Ody^sseus 
escapes from them by anointing the ears of his comrades 
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with wajt^ and compelling them to bind him to the ship- 
mast Many interpretations of this myth have been 
suggested — that their songs are the sighing of the wind 
in the trees* like the music of Orpheus or the flute of 
the Pied Piperp which neither beast nor man Can resist; 
that their music i^ the murmur of the waves amid the 
hollow caves and over broken rocks; that they represent 
the bdt of calm^ so dreaded by seamen ; that they are 
the witches of the dangerous shoal water. An ardiaic 
cult statue of Hera Corones^ described by Pausania^p 
shows her holding the Sirens in her hand, on which 
Mr. Famdl remarks that “the Sirens are most commonly 
sepulchral symbolSp emblems of the lower world, and 
called Maughters of the earth' by Euripides; and if 
Mera were an earth-goddesSp the Sirens would be 
naturally explained. But they were also regarded as 
the peraonifications of charm and attractiveness^ and on 
the hand of Hera they may simply denote the fascina¬ 
tions of married life."*^ 

These witch-maidens abound in other mythologies. 
They are the bird-maidens or Gandharvls of Buddhist 
tales, who charm travellers by thdr singing;* the 
Kakshasls or ogresses of India^ who live on human fleshT 
and change themselves into lovely maidens who seduce 
voyagers. These steel themselves against their charms 
when they find the mangled remains of former victims. 
Closer still is the aJiiJogy of the Slavonic tMe^ where 
the tliree sisters set out in search of the Water of 
Life* and enter the garden wbere the trees sing so 
swreetly tiiat every one stops to listen, and la forthwith 
tumedp like Niobe^ into stone; but the youngest sister, 
as is usual in myth, escapes by closing her ears with 
dough and wax, and thus passes through the enchanted 
garden in safety.^ In an Irish tMe the Dniids advise 
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the bavellers to dose their ears with wax to avoid the 
fascinatiaiTs of the mermaids.^ 

We have, ag:ainx the water witches who annually 
demand a human victim^ like the spirit of the Fulda 
and Necker In Germany, the Lorelei of the Rhine* the 
Drome in Normandy» Peg Fowler^ Nanny Fowler* Peg 
O Nell and Jenny Greent&cth of North England, or the 
Kelpie and Its kinsfolk in Scotland*® " The river Dart 
every year claims its heart ^ Is a South of England 
saying. Akin to these are the Nlxen of Germany* the 
Huldra which sings in the mountains, and the Grim 
which lives by waterfalls and entices travellers by her 
musiG.® The Norwegian mermaid lulls mariners to sleep 
by her songs, as do the Morrows of Ireland and the 
Nbccn of the Netherlands, who come out of rivers and 
sing with magical sweetness/ In one of the Scotch 
ballads a mermaid decoys a knight to hJs doom* and 
the same tale is told of Slavonian water sprites/ In 
short* dancing, song* and music are the delight of these 
faiiy denizens of the water Of the RakshasTs of Ceylon 
the old Buddhist traveller tells that, like the Sirens* 
they receive tnivellers with flowers, scents* and music^ 
the meadow in wtiidi they dwell being specially described* 
as in some of the Irish vei^iona of the tale j ftnaltyji 
they shut up their visitors in an iron prison and devour 
them.® So the Pragangan of Java live on the banks of 
streams and madden men with their singing/ As in 
the case of the SirensK the power of prophecy^ the intef- 
pretation of dreams, and other uncanny art^i are attributed 
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to ^-ater or wood sprites^ like the Latin Fauni* who 
controlled the rustic oracles.^ 

Homer evidently recognises something uncanny about 
the Sirens, becauac, contraty to his usual practice, he says 
nothing about their parentage or origitL Hence there is 
much to be said for Mbs HarTison’a theory that they 
were originaUy a form of the Keres or death sprites, and 
that Homer ”by the magic of his song lifted them once 
for all out of the rc^on of mere bogeydom."^ Accord- 
ingly^ in later Greek art they are represented as winged 
sprites on tombs* probably originally pUced there as a 
sort of charm to guard the dead from evil spirits* and 
afterwards regarded as tender mourners lamenting the 
untimely fate of youth or maiden snatched away in tlieir 
bloom. Their successors are the angels on onr sepulchral 
monumentST who waft tlio w'tary spirit to its rest 

In the story of Palj^hetnus, the Cyclops, we reach 
the cycle of the Baffled Giant. This famous m>’th would 
need a paper to itself; but as it has been considered by 
Lauer, Grimm, and Mr* McCulloch* 1 shall note only a 
few points in the stor>^ In the first place, it looks as if 
the Cyclops was really a disestablished or semi-forgotten 
deity. Pausanias, speaking of Corinth^ says: “There is 
also an ancient sanctuary called the altar of the Cyclopes { 
and they sacrifice to the Cyclopes on iL"* He teUs us 
nothing more, and even the learning of Dr, Frazer has 
been unable to unearth any further account of this cult 
The name of the Cyclops^ Polyphemus, “the much sayert*" 
has been compared with that of the Celtic Gwyd Gwydion, 
” son of gayingj*^ in allusion to his powers of soothsaying 
or vaticination,® He alone of the Cyclopes is called one- 
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eyedf a characteristic he shares w^th the smith-god of 
Japan^^ and a host of other monsters—the Irish giant 
Balor, who had one e>i5 in Ms forehead and another at 
the back of his skull, the former bciog never opened 
except on the field of battle, when it always took four 
men with hooks to raise the lid^ and then Ins glance 
enfeebled a whole army of his enemies; the same tale 
is told of the monsters Kabandha and Valsravana in the 
ifiawry-iiMd.* In a tale from Sym the monster is half 
nian^ with only one cyc^ one hand^ and one foot; Celtic 
legend tells of the Angling Giant, who had only one 
and the ocean rose no higher than his knee; in the Irish 
tale of Diarmaid and Grainne, as in the Arthnrian story 
of Peridun, the giant, like the Basque Tartaro, has only 
one eye in the centre of his forehead * 

The blinding of the monster with a red-hot poker need 
not detain ns. It is thus that PopelLisa, the Hungarian 
Cinderella, dealt w^ith the one-eyed giant; the Basque 
hero with the Tartaro; and Bissat blinds the Tartar 
monster Dep^hoz,* It is perhaps a reminiscence of the 
Homeric story that Sindibad in his TMrd Voyage^ Oscar 
in the HighLmd, and Lug m the Celtic story in the same 
way deal with their monsters.® 

As to the escape under the belly of the mm—In one of 
the Russian talcs, tiic blacksmith who is enslaved by the 
witch puts on his pelisse inside-ontt fdgns himself to be 
a sheep, and passes out with the rest of the fiock^^ as in 
one of the Highland variants the hero escapes by flaying 
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the Giant’s dog and puts on its skin; the (sscape under 
the sheep*s belly in the Basque vemon seems to he 
obviously a reminiscence of Homer^s story.^ In the Celtic 
Maifdutu we have another account of a similar 
escape. The adventurers approach an island iohabited 
by ^g^titic blacksmiths, and one burly fellow rushes out 
with a piece of glowing iron in the tongs, and flings it 
after the currafh^ which, however, it fortunately misses* 
A similar tale is also told of SL Brendart In some 
cases, as in the remarkable parallel from Yorkshire, in 
which Jack blinds the Giant, skins his dog, and throwing 
the hide over his shoulder runs out on all fours barking 
between the legs of the monster, it has been suggested 
that the tradition is independent of the Oifysay^ Others 
see in this and the very similar tale of ConaU Cra 
Buidhe from Islay distinct evidence of borrowing from 
the Homeric original* It is more probable that the 
Cyclops Saga is made of very ancient folk-tradition^ 
and that later versions were shaped by the splendid 
imaginativeness of Homer’s story^ 

The device by which Ody^us calls himself Outis or 
«Nobody” appears in the Highknd tale of the BroUichan 
who is scalded by the waman. She gives her name as 

Myself" and the goblin, when asked who scalded him, 
ansAvers "Myself" the same idea forming the motif of 
the English story Afy Sd/ and the Basque Faify in 
tA^ I/ausf.^ 
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The second cannibal-tale in the Ls that of the 

Laestrygons.^ Various theories have been suggested 
to the pasitfon of this people. On tlie one hand it has 
been argued that the scene of the legend lie? in Sicily^ 
and that the curious statement of the poet — where 
herdsman hails herdsman as he drives in his flock, and 
the other who drivc.^ forth ansi^^ers the call; there might 
a sleepless man haw earned a double wage, the one as 
neatherd, the other shepherding white flocks ; so near are 
the ou^otngs of the night and day” — refers to the danger 
from gadflies which prevents the cattle from pasturing 
except after sundown, while the sheep protected by their 
fleeces^ could feed during the day. The reference to the 
smoke rising from the land® might, it has been tliought^ 
be based on an eruption of Etna. This view has been 
rightly rejected.* Another solution has been proposed by 
Dtp Vermll. ^ It seems more probable that * Fargate of 
tlie Laestr>'gons * is, or originally was, a picture coloured, 
if not drawn^ from the report of some terrified manners, 
^vho, trading from lands of pasture and agriculture, saw 
for the first time some place, on the Euxine, maybe, 
where metal-work was practised on a large scale; a sort 
of Black Country^ where 'the smoke w^ent up from the 
land,^ where the trolly^ on paths of incredible facility, 
rolled down from the hills the wood for the furnaces, 
vrhere shifts so extended the hours of labour that ^ night 
and day met in one,^ and where the visitor, roughly 
handled by the hard workmen and appalled by the signs 
of their skill and powder, fled away to report that their 
figures were gigantiCi ^d that they lived, Uke the Martians 
of Mr WeUs^ romance, on the flesh of raen.*'^ He suggests 
that there b nothing inconsistent in this view w^ith the 
possibility of a reference to the short summers of the 
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North, of which a rumour would first reach the Greeks 
on the Euxioe. 

All the probabilities, however, point to the North as the 
scene of the story. The short nights and the volcanic 
Quthursts suit the North of Europe, of which Flomer 
seems to have gained some knowledge, if the island of 
Aeolus represents an iceberg, and if the Phaeadan legend 
was suggested by the Northern talc of the Kerrymen of 
the Dead, His account of the land of the Cimmerians 
seems to support this inference.^ The communication 
bet^veen North Europe and the Mediterranean along the 
Amber Route must date from a very early period, and 
this traffic continued during the Bronze Age.* 

It must be remembered that there arc traditions of 
cannibalism in North Europe in early times, and some 
evidence in support of the belief that it prevailed there,® 
As a proof of this the condition of the bones found in the 
barrows has been adduced ; but. as Dr, Windle remarks, 
this conclusion is not quite certain."* St Jerome, whatever 
his evidence may be worth, testifies to cannibalbm amoug 
the Celts, and the folk-lore tradition is abundant, as in 
the case of the Celtic fairies, the Russian Baba Yaga, 
the hags or ogresses of the Eskimo tribes, and even some 
versions of our own Blue cycle,^ which would have 

been sufficient to suggest the idea to the Homeric Greeks, 

Of the Lotos-eaters we are told that whoe^'cr ate the 
honey-sweet fruit of the lotos had no more wish to bring 
tidings or to come back, but rather chose to abide with 
the lolos-cating men, ever feeding on the lotos and for- 
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^■etfti] of his return.^ the plant may have been to 

which Homer refers need not concern its here, for the 
Potion of Forgetfulness appears in the traditions of many 
races. One special form of it is the belief that those who 
cat the food of spirit^Jand, as in the case of Persephone 
and KorCj never return. A Maori tale ascribes much the 
same effect to the sweet potato, as the Sioux story does 
to the rice of the otlier world.* In the Norse legend, 
when Gorm went to the realm of GuthmundaSi the king 
offered him his daughter in marriage. He was prescient 
enough to decline, but four of his men could not resist 
the temptation, and paid the penalty with loss of 
memory and enfeebled minds a situation reproduced 
with admirable power in Kingsley’s IVfs^^fxrd H&f So 
Gudmund saps the chastity of the Danes : *^The infection 
maddened them^ distraught their wits, and blotted out 
their recollection.’’ TTiorkiJi^ like Odysseus, tries to save 
his comrades, and gives them a horn smeared with fat 
as an antidote to the fascination,^ With this we may 
compare the common belief in the miraculous lapse of 
time in fair>dand. 

Thus the tale of the Lotos-eaters is linked with the 
witcheries of Circe and Calypso. The one is usually 
taken to bo a double of the other. In many respects 
the situation is the same; but there is one important 
difference. Calypso lives in a cave, Circe in a patacCt 
the latter representing the fasdnation of a life of refined 
lusuiy^ as contrasted with semi-savagery. Both are fair 
and lovely goddesses^ dwelling in a remote isle, and 
attended by handmaidens; both are connected with gold 
and silver^ and weave a mighty web as they sing- both 
are farr-haired awful goddesses of mortal spceob ; the 
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abode of both is surrounded by woods; both love the 
hero, who unwillingly responds to their passion; neither 
of them is permitted to retain him for ever; cadi solemnly 
swears oot to injure him; each at dawq arrays herself 
in a great shining robe, light of woof and gracious, and 
casts about her waist a golden girdle ; finally, both send 
him home with a favouring breeze. 

But, be it cave or palace, the home of the witch is that 
land of mystery, that Castle of Indolence in which the 
witch queen of folk-lore enslaves the sons of men—the 
house of the Hindu Tara BiT, the star maiden, who ism 
neither grow old nor die. and the witchery of whose 
lulliog songs no mortal can resist; the Horselbeig into 
which Venus entices Tannhauser; the Erdidounc where 
the fairy queen enthralls Thomas the Rimer. We find 
the same situation in the Arabic tale of Ahmed and 
Peri Banou, in the Latin li^end of Numa and Egeria. 
We may. again, compare the Celtic tale of Maildune, 
detained with his comrades by the island queen, They 
try to escape in a curragh; but the queen flings a 
thread towards them, which Maildune catches, and it 
clings to his hand. Then she draws them back, and 
they are detained nine months longer, every attempt 
which they make to escape being defeated in the same 
way. At last they begin to suspect that Maildune is 
a party to the trick, and they get another man to seize 
the thread. When he catches it they cut off his hand 
and. plying their oars, pas-s away, while the isle rings 
with the lamentations of the queen and her maidens,^ 

Circe, the w'itch queen, turns the voj-agers into beasts. 
Traces of Animism, as we have seen, appear iu the 
epics, and people who believed In horses which weep 
and talk, would have no difficulty in accepting such 
cases of transformation. A good instance of these trans¬ 
formations is that of Jauharah, who spits in the face of 
‘Joyce, Hhtsry, il, jji , 014 Ctitit ip. 
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Badr B^im and toms him into a bird5 or Que^ii Lab: 
“ Whoever ejiitereth this city^ beinj^ a young mao like 
thyself, this miscreant witch taketh him, and he becometh 
a mule, or a horse, or an ass."^ In one of the Russian 
tales the boy, by the enchaotment of the witch, ia turocd 
into a kid, and in the Lornune storj' of the Fis/ierman's 
S&n^t tlie “witdi strikes the hero with her wand, and turns 
into a tuft of grass himadf, hh horse, and his dog.^ A 
parallel so remarkable to the tale of Circe occurs in the 
Buddhist Mahawanso that it is didicult not to suspect 
borrowing from the Here the YakkhinT, an 

ogress, enthralts the comrades of Wijaya in a cave; he 
amts himself and goes to rescue them ; she entices him 
to eat and drink, but he threatens her with his sword, 
and forces her to swear to cast no more spells; a feast 
follows^ and he retires with her to a room which she 
causes to spring up at the foot of a tree-^ In this and 
other seducttcji-tales of this class we seem to have an 
echo of the Matriarchate. 

The myth of Scylla and Charybdia represents the cult 
of the whirlpool demon, a cruder variety of the talc of 
the Sirens. Scylla dwells in a cave turned towards 
Erebus; her voice is that of a new-born whelp; a 
dreadful monster b she; not even if a god met her 
would he behold her with gladness. She has twelve 
feet all dangling dowm, and six long necks, on each 
a hideous head, and therein three row$ of teeth set 
thick and close, full of black death. She lies half 
concealed in her cave, and stretches out her arms to 
grope for dolphins or aea-dogs, or any other monstrous 
beast which deep-voiced Amphitrite feeds, Charybdss, 
again^ under a great %-tree in fullest leal, sucks down 
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her dark water. Thrice a diy she sucksi it tn, and 
thrice spouts it out in terrible wise* “ Far be thou 
from thence when she sucks in her water, for not the 
Earth-shaker himself might then save thee from thy 
bane,^^ ^ Chaiybdis is thus more the actual^ demoniacal 
whirlpool, while Scj^Ila is a type of the monstrous water- 
beasts that drag men beneath the water, rend and 
devour them. 

ScyUa is connected with the dog, but Homer gives 
no support to the fancies of Vei^ or Milton, who repre¬ 
sent her extremities as ending in dogs. In a legend 
of this kind told in one of the Northern Sagas, the 
travellers reach a darkness which the eyes can scarcely 
pieice, and are exposed to a maelstrom which threatens 
to drag them down to chaos. Finally, they come quite 
gnexpectcdly to an island surrounded with a wall of 
rock, like that of Aeolus, containing subterranean caves, 
where giants lie concealed. At the entrances of these 
dwellings are tubs and vessels of gold. The adventurers 
take with them as much of the treasure as they can 
carry, and hasten to their ships. But the giants in the 
form of monstrous dogs rush after them, and tear one 
of the Frisians to pieces while the others escape,* 

Charj^bdis, again^ lives under a tree, and this is the 
place where the Hindu whirlpool spirit lurka^ Thus we 
read: "Thus Satyavarta said, Brahman! this is a 
ban3ran tree; under it they say that there is a gigantic 
whirlpool, the mouth of the subterranean fire, and ive 
must take care in passing this way to avoid the spat; 
for those who enter that whirlpool never return again.'" 
Saktideva clings to the tree, as we are told Odysseus 
did^ *' like a bat," when he was saved from Charybdis, or 
as Sindihad did when he landed on the monstrous fish.^ 

In the stories of Autolycus and Sisyphus we &eem to 
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have vague ediMa of the cycle of the “Master Thief/" 
In the /Had Autolyciis breaks Into the well-builded 
honse of Amyntor and steals his golden casque ; while 
in the Odj^ss^ we leam that he suipassed aU men in 
knaver>" and skill in swearings a gift conferred upon 
him by Hermes because he honoured him with an 
offering of the thighs of Lambs and kids/ It was from 
Autolycus, his maternal graiidfathcrp that Odysseus 
inherited hi$ r^dlinem lu fact^ his afhEiation to the 
house of Laertes seems to be a later form of the tradi¬ 
tion/ We may^ perhaps, compare this robbery of the 
casque of Amyntor with that which Herodotus tells of 
Khampsinitus and Fausanias of Trophonius and Agamedes, 
the H%hland “Shifty Thief,” or the Irish '^Jack, the 
Cunning Thief.”* 

The other Homeric sharper is Sisyphus^ if his name 
really means “the very wily one.” He was^ the poet 
tells us, the craftiest of mcn^ and in calling him the 
son of Aiolos he has been supposed to imply that he 
belongs to tlie non-Hellenic area of the poems,'*’ Homer 
does not tell us the nature of his crime. According 
to some he betrayed the designs of the gods; accord¬ 
ing to others he beguiled Persephone and made hb 
escape from Hadc^; or, it b said, that he used to 
w’aylay travellers and slay them with a mighty stone. 
Another story tclLi that Tvhen Death came to cany 
him off he chained him; and Death being chained, no 
one died tiil Ares came and released Death. We have 
a paralJel to this in the weH-knowm tale of the innkeeper 
who shut up Death in a bottle/ Sisyphus may thus 
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be compared with Gamblmg Hansel in the Germaii 
tale, with Billy Daw^oa In the Irish of the 77(re€ 

WisA^js, and with Conan in the F'mii Saga, who harries 

helU 

In the stories of Sb3rphus and Tantalus, it is specially to 
be noted that their punishment is quite inconsistent with 
the Homeric tradition of the undenvorlci in which there is 
no trace of retribution after death The Homeric religion, 
says Miss Harrison,- ** was too easy-going, too essentially 
aristocratic, to provide an eternity even of torture for the 
religious figures it degraded and despised. Enough for it 
if they iivere carelessly banished to their own proper 
kingdom, the underworld/’ Hence these tales am pro¬ 
bably late additions to the and thete is much to 

be said for tlie suggestion that Sisj'phus is a disestablished 
sun-god, banished to the nether worlds which, like the sun, 
he visits daily only to rise again with the dawn, it may 
be remembered in this connexion that Helios himself 
threatens to go down and shine among the dead if Zeus 
will not avenge his wrongs* This, then, is one of the few 
Homeric pussies which may be solved by the methods of 
the mythological school of interpreters. The ball which 
he roils up the slope may represent the sun^s course in 
the heavens, w^hich we know was in other in>'thologies 
pictured tn the same way/ 

It is much more difiicult to grasp the idea which lies 
behind the myth of Tantalus. It is almost certain that 
it is a late addition to the JV^hiia, because Homer uses 
a comparatively modern version of the story. The archaic 
tale told that Tantalus suffered not in hell, but in heaven, 
where he was admitted to the table of the gods. Zeus 
promised to grant him his heart's desire, and he willed 
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to live for e\'er like the gods. Zeus gave him the boou 
of immortalJt>^ but he hung a great stone over him, 
which, like the sword of Damocks, prevented him from 
enjoying the banquet spread before him,^ In the Homeric 
version of the story^ as in the case of Sisyphus, the poet 
does not describe the sin for which he ^i^as condemned 
to grievous torraenti unable to drink the water or touch 
the fruits which seemed to be within his grasp until the 
wind tossed them to the clouds.® The older story possibly 
points to a dash of rival cults, and Tantalus may be a 
degraded sun-god, striving to grasp the waters w'hich 
dry up before the splendour of his rays. For his punish¬ 
ment we may perhaps compare the American famine^ 
giant, who hangs from the lodge-pole with his head just 
touching the ground;* or more closely the Norse myth 
of the Jutlander who broke the water-jug of King Cnuti 
^He met ivith his reward. He became mad, and suffered 
from burning thirst, and one day having laid himself 
down by a spring to draw up water, he slipt ha1b,vay 
dowm into the w’ater, and remained hanging by his lega^ 
though without touching it^ and so died."^ The same fate 
is reserved in tiie Bnddhbt hell for those who are miserly* 
covetous, uncharitable, or gluttonouSL^^ 

Another of these broketi-down sun myths probably 
appears in the tale of the Planktai or Wandering Rocks. 
■" By this way even winged things rnay never pasSj, not 
even the cow^ering doves that bear ambrosia to Father 
Zeus ; hut the sheer rock evermore takes one of Uiese 
away, and the Father sends another to make up the 
tale,"® The story' has been explained in various srays— 
as a tradition of icebergs seen by mariners in the northern 
seas; by the actual appEarance of some islands in the 
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Bosporus, parts of which are occasEOualLy submerged irt 
stormy weather, or w-hich seem to meet and separate 
again as 3 ship passes between them,^ On the other 
handp the sun is supposed by many races to pass th rough 
two rocks always opening and shuttings and by this route 
the spirit has to pass to gain its rest,^ Among the 
Egyptians this fancy of the road of the soul was very 
fully developed, and they had a nijlh which dDSely 
resembles that of Homer Every year, they said, all the 
herons assemble at the mountain now called Gebel-et-ter, 
One after another they plunge their beaks into the cleft 
of the hill until it closes on one of them ; and then 
forthwith all the others fly away. But the bird that 

has been caught struggles until it dies, and there its 

body lies till it has fallen into dust^ an obvious remini¬ 
scence of the mountain cleft at Abydus, whereby the 
sonb most pass in the form of human-headed birds in 
order to reach the other worlcL^ In a Kussian tale the 
hero is seat to find the Water of Life from between 
two mountains w^hich fly apart for three minute^ every 
day. His horse's hind legs arc caught by the rocks, but 
the water revives him; in another tale of the same 
kind the hare passing through rocks like these loses 
her tail, and since then hares have no tails to speak 

of* Of rocks that close and open at a word* as in the 

tale of Ali Baia atid ike TAicifeSj the instances 

in folklore are legion.* 

Of much the same class is the myth of the Floating 
Island in which Aeolus dwelt* The idea was familiar 
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to the Greeks in the case of Delos, bat even the credulity 
of Herodotus hesitated at the account of the floating 
island of Cheftimis.^ Some have supposed that the 
floating island of Aeolus was an iceberg; hut in view 
of the wide provenance of the legend this seems in¬ 
adequate, We have the story in the case of Disco 
Island, which two Eskimos towed with the hair of a 
little childt chanting a magical lay, and anchored it 
where it now stands® The Japanese tell the same tale 
of Onogoro; and in the Celtic story Balor directs his 
men to fix a cabk round the isle of Erin a and sail 
with it home out of the reach of the De Danaan, as 
Brian draws the sunken isle of Fiucam out of the depths 
of the sea.® 

Aeolus is the wizard who has the winds in his keeping. 
Laamao-mao is the Hawaian Aeolus^ from whose calabash 
isinds come at his bidding* Oddi, the Danish admiral, 
could raise a storm against his enemies, and Hraesvelg 
was the storm-giant of Scandinavia, who could shake 
the winds out of his bag/ In Irish tradition the Druids 
of the De Danaan can raise a vrind which blow^s a fleet 
to sea; the wind prophets of Samoa and the Solomon 
Islands can bring wind and rain, and to this day women 
in Lerwick earn their living by selling winds to sailors.® 

The talc of the Fhaeacians b of peculiar interest Some 
have seen in it a protot>T3e of a long series of imaginingSp 
which with various degrees of bitterness or of gentle 
irony have reflected some features or some tendencies 
of contemporary lifct or have embodied a contemporary 
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idijaJ^ such aa More's Swift's Lapnia, or Johnson's 

Rassetai. AU g^rosser elements are purged away; humanity 
appears in the most engaging aspect; and yet in the 
compIacenc>' of this island folk, in their imagined security, 
their pride of ships, their boast of nearness to the gods, 
it seems aUoAvablo to trace some good-humoured persiflage 
of the poeVs own neighbours, whom, to avoid offending 
them, he has purposely located on a distant and imaginaiy 
short” ^ In short, he is supposed to have placed at 
Coreyra, which can in no wnse be compared with it, the 
cultured, luxurious people of the Ionian coast If the tale 
has a basis of fact, it may be a reminiscence of the 
Minoan civilisation. At the same time, it is clear that 
the Phaeacians are in die land of faery. Gerland 
long ago compared the Phaeacian episode with the 
tale of Saklideva in Somadeva's collection.^ He* like 
Odysseus^ is saved from a whirlpixal by clinging to the 
tree which overhangs it; he is carried to the Golden 
City, and eutertained by the \ndhj^haii: or fairy queen, 
who is destined to w^ed a mortal. But a-s in the beautiful 
account of Nausikan, her lover deserts her and returns 
to marry his old love,^ 

An attempt, again, has been made to compare this 
ideal Phaeacian %vorld with the Northem legend of the 
Perr^mien of Death, who, as Procopius tells us, convey 
the souls of the departed to the Isle of Hrirtia.* But 
this gloomy tale b ill suited to the Phaeacians, who Jive 
an easy, joyous life, devoid of care, in no sense akin 
to the glooiny deni7.ens of the lower world. Their 
ships are the magic ves-iels of which there are many 
examples in legend—the enchanted ship of the Highland 
tale, tvhich can sail on sea or land; Gonachryp the 

heart-w^Dunder, " which bears the hero in search of the 

^Cvmphei], Rtligiim iu OrttH LifmUurf, KB. 

^Mimrc. K. S9J, •Tawney, i. 194 ff. 

* Rhvs, IL 43^ 
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Wliite S^vtm of the Smooth Neck, whom he loves; 
the magic bone on which Ollert the mighty Norse 
wizard, sails across the deep; Odinn's bark, Skldvladner, 
which can be folded tip as a napkin, and when her 
sails are set a favouring breeze aiising wafts her to 
whatever shore the helmsman wiUs.^ So the !Bdda tells 
of the ship, Naglfar, which is to be built of the parings 
of dead men's nails, and hence they held it a sacred 
duty to cut the nails of the corpse, because both men 
and gods dread the coming of this awful bark+- In 
short, these magical conveyances^ Like the carpet of 
Solomon, the wooden horse of the AniMtm the 

dying image of the bird Gamda in Hindu tradition,, 
are common to the folk-lore of tbe whole world, and 
the origin of many of them may be traced to the magic 
ships which early fancy saw in the racing clouds or 
the hailstorm drifting across the sky. 

The Saga of the Wooden Horse, in which the wartiofs 
are concealed, appcairs only in the and forms 

part of a wide cycle of tradition. Perhaps the earliest 
form of the tale is to be found in the Eg^^tian story 
of tlic Taki^ if/ /opfifU and the Arab plan for the 
capture of Edessa, which ivas framed on. similar lincs^ 
IS said to have failed owing to the suspicions of 
the Governor of the city.* The be^t modern instance 
is that of All Baba, where the robber captain and his 
comrades conceal themselves in oil ja.rs^ and are detected 
by the wit of the slave girl, Morgiana-'^ In a variant 
from Cyprus the black men are concealed by the ogre 

^CampbeU, /"fifvlar i. 2571 attd Hirtf 

Tcr/fij 2B9; SfrtiyK 4+9: sd. ElLcm^'awclh 

99 1 RjdbtriE, 24 ; MiUkSi, AW/ApTt 4^5- 

»■ 8 mj jj ?. ni^ 379 ? 

iOjy. nL 

*f)ii It. 271 f. i iTij- jcii ff.; *i- 5^3 ff- 

•Prirk, Ejypian T'-Jm, ii. I AV 'Burton. i. 309 ff. 
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in bales^ in Sidly Ohime, the o^e, hides in a hoUow 

statue of silver which he causes ttj be introduced into 
the room of the heroine,^ Besides this class of story, 
which may be called the “Robber Chieftype, there 
are two others, one of which Shakespeare uses in 
derived from Boccaccio, where the traitor 
lover conceals himself in the lady^s chamber^ and notes 
a mark on her breast whereby he deludes her husband 
into suspecting her honour* The other tj*pe of the 
story is even more widely spreadp and may be called 
the ** Princess of Balkh,"' which belongs to the “ Bride 
Wager” group, in which the youngest of the brothers 
finds the princess by entering her palace concealed in 
a Hon of gold and silveTk which appears in the Sicilian 
version in the shape of the ** Musical Eagle." ^ Of these 
tjrpes there are numerous variants, as in the Magyar 
tale of the hero who enters the palace concealed in a 
silver horse, or in the Hindu story of the " King of Vatsa," 
who is attacked by warriors hidden lu an artificial 
elephant.* In the Celtic tale. Brand ruff conceals his 
warriors eovered over with provisions iit great hampers 
laden on os:en, and thtee he drives into the camp of 
the King of Ireland, whom he overcomes.* Even at 
the present day the capture of many famous Hindu 
forts U said to have been effected by introducing 
warriors in female guise concealed in litters.® In countries 
where women are secluded this device may often have 

* fM-iffrt liL pt. H- 1S3 f, ; Jmfnta/f ilL 3c6 

Dfliy if. TaIs gt UmiliiL, L ^ iL 

■ AuyoA ofid 4 ^ l Pitrir, v. jny* 

* J™c&-KiiDpfp rut/w, IS9 t ; OddiFi, FMrisn Madtnt 

Grtftt, TaA-nty, ^aiAa, L 72. 

* Joyce, Sediti L 141. 

^11W/ ^ L 253, 6C5 j JhurHol Adotii 

Irii 13. 
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becti practised with succks, and the whale cycle may 
be based on some historical incidents. 

Closely connected with this Saga is that of the 
* Disguised DcserteTj^ w'ho maims himself, as Odysseus 
didj and makes his way into the enemy^s camp.^ This 
also may be of historical origin. Herodotus tells the 
same tale of the ZopyrusT^ who feigned himself to be a 
deserter from the Persian army, and enabled Darius to 
capture Babylon * of Peisistratus^ who by a similar device 
secured a bodyguard and became tyrant of Athens ] the 
same plan was repeated to complete the ruin of the 
army of the Bmperor JuliatL* We have a variant of 
these disguise stories in the return of Odysseus as a 
beggar, an incident which is constantly reproduced in 
the later folk-tales* 

I must bring this paper to a close with the final 
tragedy which ends the story of the siege of Troy. I 
have been able to discuss only a small portion of the 
folk-^lore and archaic beliefs whidi are embedded in the 
epics. The result, 1 venture to think, is only to increase 
our admiration of the great writer who has wedded these 
incidents to the noblest verse. We honour him not 
only as the first of European folk-lorist^ but as the 
first and noblest writer who devoted his genius to the 
record of beliefs and traditions which it is the taiik 
of this Society to collect and interpret, 

W. Crookle. 


Iv. Z44a. 

ill. 154, i 5^9 ^ Gibbwii and ill Fever* 

kii^ 411. 

■Gximm* J/mm/tM Jn/«, L 406^ 
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*^Tre Bitter Withy Ballad, 

Professor Child's maigiiLQcfiit collection of JSr Engliik and 
Scattiik Bnilads deals, as all balLad-EtudeDts mu&t be 

aware^ with 305 separate items \ and since the completion of 
his exhaustive work that number has been regarded as iucludJng 
ever>' piece of (radmonal popniar nanutive, complete or frag- 
mentatyp that could be regarded as a ballad in the strici: E^ase 
of the terra.i But in view of the lact that a ballad or carol 
vadously known as I 7 f€ BUfer ^VifAifs, or JAc 

Ba^Iy T’lpigs^ printed by me in 1905 for the first time, has 
recently been accepted as genuine by one of Cluild's roost 
distinguished pupOs,^ It may now be considered^ I think, that 
the 301 must be increased by one. 

Quite recentlyi another American schokt* has mvcstigatEd 
the claim of TAe BiU^r to consideradon as a traditional 

ballad, and finds it gcoiiiDe; Professor Gerould, moreoverj traceB 
the story to its sources with great elahoratian. With the halb 
mark of Frofessor Gummere's approval, therefore, and with 
Professor Gerould's valtiabLe and erudite exegesisj 7 *^^ BtUer 
WiiAy takes its place on the roll of honour j hut seeing that 
the former bad but one text on which to adjudicate, and the 
latter three and a ftagmenti I am glad to be able now to 
increase the number of vamutR 

^Except, of cviUH, of tciai, wticb me dlACo-^-^ed from 

twee to timo hath in print find in tmdhiocL 

*PfOfh F- GurnmcfCp TAe Snifnii (1907),. 2^7-9. 

* Froti G+ Hi Gerould, in ^ tAi JUjpdnyt 

^ Amftira^ xxUi. I (pp. r4Li6y)i 
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It will be convenient id the fmi plm:e to give a list of 
the tEita known to tncj distingyEshnig each in the style adopted 
by Child, Prof. Geroold in his study of the ballad has used 
the Roman niDDerals I, to but I think it beat to continue 
Clifld^s method of capital and lower-case letters, leaving figures 
for the verses and lines, 

Ta^fs &/ “ 77S£ Bittar 

A. t = GcfmjJd L). 7^4 Taken down Trcbltim H sung hf aO 

old HerdordaMre mao of aboul seraily in itSSj bJ Iftlint from his 
incdvcir and commnnkatBd iq a k-ttcr^ Bee, 31^ iSS^ by Mt, 
EUcnbaw, Jcul, qf R-citbcrbiiiiii to Mr, A, H, S^illcn (Ehoftly after th® 
pnhlicaiioQ dF ihc toller £ OwfrJ- Printed by F. Sidgwiek in 

NfiUi and QtuHii, IQth Scf., Iv. £4 (msl: rrprinLcii thcDCe in Xibint/ 
CtffV/r (Shikeftpnrc H«iid Press Booklets, No, 191^)1 in the /(mmol 

i&j iL 300 (i^jp bj* Gommefat Eailad^ 

2 o3 (i9Qy)p and by Gefoajd^ ^1^ ^lor. 

i+£ {I 909 )h Nine TM5e5=3^ Hneir 

B. i—Gcronld 11 .)^ A Irogmeivt cootribcit«i by C. F. S. to 

QU€riME^ 41b Scr.j L 53 with a fequeit Ibi the compkce fonii, 

Fhst and bit Ycrtea ■(wkb prose description of the rcmointlcr)line 
nf vme, 

l^Gcrmild tll.). fJjir Jeawdlir Tanritd Oui. CominmiTcaCed by Dr. 
IL Voiighan-Wllimmsi^ AS nOEcd in 1905 from the aii^png of Mr, Hunt* 
% TOLtitt of Sttted {where be IcBint it}, 4l Wlmblcdont to the J'^rmd ^ 
fAe lb ^5 k ^ht vcr 5 ci= 33 Itnea, 

B. |=GeiOiild IV,). Tkt Ssil^ TAe Bkdr Noted 

in [9^ by Mcil Lcatfrer in Hetefofdsliirt The lasr three verses carn- 
mnnlDitcd tiy her to Lhe Jimtia, SoF-r B. Jo*i incorpormted In Misa 

Broadviowi'i note on teicb A and C. The whole veraEm fint ttrinted 
by Gernnlft Seven scracs (wiih pfosr descriptiop of one fotgotten tcisc) 
= 3 S lines. 

Before procnedingj the correspondence of the vmes in the 
above four tc5ts may conveniently be noted: 

B Eist = A 11 B List = A 9. 

C Jt 3 - A r, a ; C 3t 4- A 3; C 5 « A fi j C 7, S = A E* 9. 

D a = A I, 2 ; (next Is forgotten) | D 3-5 ■ A 4-6 ; D fi* 7 

A S'# 9 ^ 

tPmf Gctmild k wmng in aturCbrUting the recofdipg of tfrn word* tn 
Mbs Bfondwood, wbo leUi me th*i Bi. Vaugbin-Wiitiiuns noted tl«im 
She bowEVET wrote the noftes in ihn ib 3^4? incorpotatinfi thn 

leaalti dF oontribatiDm from iwo-m membert of the Folk-Song Society, 
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I miy also meotiori ai tlits potnl that upca the publtcation 
of A in iVb/ff and Qfttri^ iis abcve^ 1 itMived a lelUr from 
Air. Hubert Sedith of Leamiogton, iRfonniug me that he had 
taken down **^soiDe years ance" a version of TjW JBiiUr Wiffy 
fitom a fisherman* who leamt it from hU grandmother j she 
lived in Cnrvedalet Shropshire, but probably learnt the carol 
in Hertefordshire. 

1 should also mention here another text, referred to fay 
Prof. Gcroold in a footnote {p, 144). TTiis was seat me in 
a private letter from Stratfortl-oa-Avon, as copied from tradition 
at Bidford, a. village near Stratford, As it was only TOUghJy 
noted, i applied for a Ml and correct copy^ b<it ^his has 
not yet arrived^ The draft corresponds closely to the known 
Herefordshire versions. 

3 have lately obtained several new twtts aa followTS, On 
Dec. ar, 15071 the JJrfKs printed ft letter of mine 

asking for versions of the carol. I chose Herefoidshtre, as 
ii wiU be seen that A and D (and perhaps Mr. Smithes version) 
came from that county^ I gave only a /w# narmtioD of the 
story', and the usual instrucb'ons for securitig faithful record^ 
the result was most gmdJy mg. Within a week of two 1 received 
fifteen communications* inciuding ten itsLis. Shs of these are 
clearly the normal form of the modem Hereford ” Bitter VVithy,*' 
and closely resemble A. The other four show confusion with 

the similar (but^ I think, separate) carol of J 7 t 4 IVeH^ 

one of these four must be ruled out, as it is obviously not 
genuine—it begins^ 

dtw hid fallen one lovely taom, 

And bright csunc on die day,^ 

1 proceed to give parriculars of these e teals. 

BiU^ TcjfHf rw'ffrdgd [ 907 - 8 ^ 

rt. Wrilicti down by hrimficld, WmfcntEmi Dec- aji 1907? IcartiE 

from hii gfAndlither thirty years Hgot lut^ tbe mmc time m my hcaA 
ss hs nw d ba smg. 1 never mw it m prinU** 

Written down by W* Holder* Withliigion; Dec. 23, 19071 ’-being 

61 ycBts of lige. ^ ^ tQ 1 Icirat thia cuol from my mjDthrr’^ 

m Herefmdshire; "I cm aing tbe cam] in ibe old timc#^' 

Written dewn by i^tie Lcaper* GnfbQn s " tay bmtiicr *eat me ihh 
copy fiK)m Gbuc^crabiiE, wbcrc the carol h itill itmg, afro the WUSalJ 
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bowl curfH roTind aa old Xniiis Yew wiH * *« Lll£ Wflrd 

Wb5 OQUlted, hul I ranenaber qniti? wcUi il was ia llii3 —Jim 

d, Wrilljcil dowia by jAmci Laylotap King’s ^na, Weohl^^ Jeui- 
; be alio had the time noloJ by the locai] oiganbL It h&a always 

gancp tPQp ftbgqt this pflJT,” 

#. Wfittm dnwn by Adluir Jomns Brookn^ Wftbuigcon^ from tbe singq^ 
al his father Charles Bfoobes^ 7 ji ^ 

&□£ \l life a ladbe learnt It abewt 60 ycois sgp ;. I aio saulm^ Ibe ciart 
words he leUt mt wheiber oomjct or not.” 

/ WrUnti down by Jaw«a Hm, Kir^^i Tbonae; Dec* 23, 19075 “1 
hflTc wrote it out Bj 1 had it mote out for i&e about 15 yean eejo, . , . 
The lost irwD of ibc veiv bo be song pvnr the second 

AW th&sc were etititJod 7 ^e Biiifr WMy except d, 7 ^ 
Bitter Withies* 

The coDfimioii with the caic! uf Iffffy Weii due td 

the fact that both thU and The Bitter Wifhy begm with two 
similar verses. For the present purpose t shall only say that 
1 regard any version of The Bitter Wsthj^ which mentimis 
the ** Holy Well *' os coDtatninated by the other caroL^ The 
three genuine mixed texts 1 mil : 

jr. WTit[cn down by Rjchard Inocs, HcoLLand^ near Kossr Dec, 

^ 9 ^ I '* 5| ^icajsp lamt when a boy by my matbeTp bet age ti now 

in ber or 9^ ymr, otid ihc Icamt ll when ibe wu a girb** 

Written down by S. BrooJcj from the sSnEing of his father James 
Brools 4 , aged 55, fSwuiiHhiU | DPC. ^4^ 1907^ Mr. BroalEs Icomt it in 
HcrcfordBhlie when be was yoimg. 

3. Writien down by Jessie Precoc, Wlibingtciir twm the sangtng of Her 
mother; Dec. 35^ 190?t "my mother Icstmed it abcot 4ti YCMJB ago: 
it WJL*, ftll the go then At Cower 35 e+ Herefpnlihirc. , . . Wc were Ringing 
It at bnitte last woeh,*^ 

Taldag Sandya^ text {Christmoi Carsis^ 149) of The U^Iy IVelt 
as itaudarch I allot the verses in thrsse three texts thus: 

1 ,5 bcliHig to both \ ^ 4 t& j 5'fo to A 

y* It 2 belong to bath \ 3-5 to M. fK ; b to ; 7 {first fara Hues) 

to S. + 7 (tut fanr Imn}-1J tn B^W, [fi baa xix lilaca, 7 has c^bt.] 

t- fl Wlong to both j 3 to ^ ; 4-9 to Br 


^Esoept Biifji** wbexr It feermi to he quite acddentfll. 

^ When 1 fint printed The Biiier Withy in Bffta rwfcf QmrKi^ I tnrfl Eioned 
dtftt "the hm perl of tbe story U welbkiiown in the enrol comruonly calM 

*Tht Ho4y WeiL'" Mm Broad wood m her notes in B.S.B. /flwnf«f, 
h- J03 p iferinEs Hfe a Bn Wn TOdant a nosion of /A frmn Fiowilt^fe Bamt 

N 
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I most also note here that one H. W, phrase— 

“He God blca 
And your bodiu Chdit And 

_ ha^ crept into certain of the E texts of IK: ^4*"’; 

^ 4^*1 and/3^ 

1 now give text E with coHaHons. 

E TEXT. 

(«) 

Tile BmER Wmrv. 

I. As it fell out one high holiday 

^Vhen drops of rain did fall, did lalip 
Our Savigur begged leave of hts Mother Mary 
If he should go play at ball. 

1 . **Go play at baDp my own dear Soiip 

It^s time that you were going or gone; 

But don^t yon let me hear erf any compljiinl 
To-night when you come home.” 

3* So it^a up ling and down ling call 
Our Saviour he did whoop and calh 
tJntni he met with three jolly jotdans, 

And he asked them to play at baJL 

4 . They aaid they were lords and ladies’ sons 

Boni in power all in all— 

And you are but a poor maiden's child. 

Bom in an oxen's BtalL” 

5. “If 1 am bnt a poor maiden's child 

Soin in an oxen's stall, 

I will let you know at the very latlcf end 
That X am above you all.” 

JJfi in £t^affd (t&37)p Pral Gcrcmlil mppean to the Nitfy WiT 

III n vtmoa qf I%i Biitir Epi|Kf died abave, 164)1^ 

'A phralc perfecUy fuQilUii of cmirac, iQ student* of tnidltiilfwJ and 
etuiy poetiy* bnt eadir CDmjpied thmogli miitm H rntnndiivg. 
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6. So our Savioijr buOt a bridge witb ^ bemns of the eon 
And aver die tea^ the ica went he^ 

And after did follow the three jolly Jordans, 

And they were all drowned three, 

7* So ifa np ling caE and dawn ling cal!^ 

Thdr mothers they did whoop and caU< 

Saying, “Maiy tnildp call home yonr child. 

For ours are drowned alL"^ 

S. Then Maiy mEd she called home her child 
And laid him no^oss her tender knee, 

And with the handfull of bitter withy 
She gave him the slashes three. 

g. " Oh the withy, the vithyt the bitter withy, 

That has caused me tn ache and tn smart, 

Oh the withy shall be the very first tree 
That shall perish and die at the heart” 

droops. a* coehes, Thm 

0 1-3 m rawifnerf irits iw myn/tfr dx^fmaf Ft^traos: 

i 1. Out Sftidwir tiked leaue of Ms molhcr Maiy 
If bfr itiould gp t* plvf flT ball. 

''To I'Uj At MUv my own dear von 
[l |a time yon wmf gone and coming hordCi 
BaE p™y dii not let me hfflwr of yunr dl^ofngi 
At night wlwn yon do COim? homt** 

At- It ia up Iceaicom and down IfencofP 
Out savkui he did Tna^ did naOi 
Untill be met with three }oUy jcidins 
And Aikcd them alt threes 
^'Nqw which of fon all Ihrw jolly jeidms 
Will play fit halt with me?” 

wc aiE lotds and bdici' eons 
And bdni,'^ etc, 

F*vm iAis pant #3 a Am ffl 

M— "Yon arc ^e^ yon are yon arc safe,” laid he, 

"*Yom tJC wiCf 7™ ate »fc, I pJalflily do ice, 

For h id At the litto end I wifi make it appore," rtc- 
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dnej did boo* BJid 
Mu7p Mary mM. 

AtT>^ ibe liitii iKt lapil fiiU cT tbw Dtdd, odd biite wiHaleip 
She gKfc Min the loshts tMee. 

«Q|j yoa cold, O yco odd Mtner wliby.^ 

r. 3^ Ai dgbu 

3^ TbcA op lane con and. down Lme CntL 
4* Bom in «ir bowm ami haXL 
5^ If yofl arc lofda «ld lajliaa' sQiaa 
Born In your bowos And hallg 
t will mdee It ^FP^- 

7 * ^ 3 *- 
S« lasht^ 

rf- i» Tbe grajt iirfL wTum the leaves do I&IL 
a" yoo wm eone if yon are ^ing. 
yod do retmn. 

3^ ap com nJid derwn Lane C{]fD+ 

3^* It was Mi the Holy Well bard by the Willow Tree 
That be met wiLh die Jdly jadita tbree^ 
ti4= God blcs5 yod all both ^nsl and wnU^ 

Your bndica I plainly mx ; 

U yoa wiil kt me play widi yoa 
Then ynn »;biin play wiib me. 

(^5 * <t 4 i iX? I0rt ■ 

<#5* bewert of onr oWO. 

48 ^= 3 ^. 

f+ a* bear nf your ill-doin|;s. 

3^ up Utieah dawn Uocal. 

3* Saying yonr soul h fiafe I see. 

4I And yoa Hie a poMDa mes^b min- 
I am An angel above you alL 
7 Mary nuld call bade yenr cMld 
For tnise aie drowtiod all three, 

And with a haodfal of whby liHgl 
Give it laihea three. 

9* Thai cauied me to Hmart 
/, j ^ As he Qul* 

Smalt rain Imm Oae sklrs dkl ML 
2* cr M r. 

Well tiiee4 weB meet, yon three greai don^ 

Yooj hodlei are safe you sk 
4» And born in all in alL 
4* in an old ox stall. 

5“ 4 * 
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5 * a/ in £m 

7' Ob [t wu in c&U^ h dawn in caJX 

Oh then pplcd h hindfull. of wii^^n 

0/ iwt^rtant » iJi* B.W. Vtrm ^ 

j. 7 ® these three jplly jardeoa [ro/iW im 3" thK* of finest childiicfi}. 

Then np x innir ra.n find down Inue olL 
/, And ora the fli?e* Jordan went he, 

S* the three joidotia [^fl^ »* 3*^* iinrf 4^* three as nice ch^dreo 
As e?er a tongue maJd tell]. 

Then up they exiled itnd down ihsy cxUhL 
i 4 * The three Jolly jerdidS f&llowedl \um^ 

7^ So it was np In lee In corn pod down lee In earn* 

So much for the Hcrefoidshitc versions. When I received 
the Eidford draft memioned above (see p, rgi), it occurred to 
me that application to other country uew^peia might produce 
other versions. 1 wrote a letteTi simOar to the one printed by 
the Mirefiffd Tim^s, which appeared 10 the Jovmai^ 

Feb L90B. In reply to this dicre appeared one new verse 
text and one very ctnious version piiiited (as it was wnlten) 
in prose, i call these: 

E^. Obtiincd hy Mr. rad Mrs, Qtax^ Gibls, of BengewarthT “a 
veoifec iui iung at Eveslwwn mciTc Lhpii forty yeaia Pneted in the 

Mv&him Ap^ 4 t 

1. Ab h fpil out OG * br^ht holiday, 

SruU hull ffCMB the dry did fpTl. 

Out Saviour naked Jrlis mother dear, 

If he imy gp and pky at ImII. 

3 . Al ball 1 At baiu my own deox Son E 
It thne tlmt you were gonej 
And don^i let me hear of any doing? 

Al night when you Come home." 

3. So op Lincull end down linctalli 
Om iweetl^5t Saviour Ten» 

And thcnc he met ihret; rich youtvg lords t 
**GrMd dooming to yon mill" 

•p. "■* Good moitk E Good mom S Good mom E ^ th^« 
"Good mornkE^l" then aud He- 
"Which of you three rich ynuu^ men 
wni play at ball with me? “ 
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5- “ Wt iK ■!! Icuda and Indies* fctis^ 

Bom cku bdwci ind hjlll; 

Aikd Tboa Eft DOtblfif htA a EWOf quid's 
Bom iQ an ox^s stalL'*' 

6. "If yon arc eD JaaSi mnJ ludkii^ BOCElSw 

iiofra in youf bower and hall^ 

1 wQi Utnke yon beiicvc in yoor Ixtlcr end, 

I'Ui ER an^ aberve you mlL” 

7. So be nude bim k bddgt wilh Lbe bonu of the ffnn. 

And o'ci the water crossed be ? 

These ficb yom^ lords followed after Eiin^ 

And drowned they Werc^ all three. 

SL Then np Uncoli^ and down lincnlJ^ 

These yotang lords* mothm ikiip 
Saying, *^Maiy mild fctcli home yonr rhild. 

For ono he has diuwtmd klL^ 

9. 5o Mary mild retched home her child^ 

And liud him across her hnee; 

With a liandfol of green wlthy twigs 
She jgk^ him slafifacs three. 

icv **Ohl witbyi Oh I withy, Oht hitter withy* 

Thotl has caused me to muxt. 

And the withy Elmiil be the Vztf fitsl tree 
Thai shkll peruAi at the hepru” 

i. A Persian sent by MtSn H- CoHiru^ Broodwiy, WorcestendilrE. 
I^tcd, exkciEy ES unti In the .SmAow/« i#ws4 Ap, 190&, 

THE BITTER WITHY. 

Onr SETTonr udeed of hil dear mother if be E:otLld go and pEay+ He 
EEw iwu llulc jErdene sons playing m hnlL He adeed if he eonld plE| 
nt ban with theim At boll wkh you? How wnid we play at SaiU with 
you^ We're two liltlc Jiirdrae tani bom in our bowiy 1^, Ynifie 
noihlng but a pm rmfo^s sora born in an fix^r sulL If you'm two K ttU 
Jaidene som bora in a bowry ball* and Tm nothing bul a poor moid'i 
son honi in an era's ataflT Tm aO angel above you alb He bdJt hioi a 
bridge with the beams of the snUj etiU acrora the water did go| [wd Utile 
Judene* tried lo do the lume^ and diowned thry were both* O Maiy 
mild fetch home yosir ehildj for drowned niirs arc both, Thai Mary 
mild fottbed home her cMid and laid him actOB her bnet, with a btLoeb 
of gteen withy twigs she gave httn iMhia ihret O Mother, Motba, ihia 
bitter withy nuJ^es my bock to stuort. Every witby tree that I come to 
shall perish Bt the b«it. 
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Enough has nuw been recoJ^Ed to show that the legend of 
TAt Biiier Withy still siirfives amongEt us, chieBy, it scer 5 i% 
in the south-west midland counties of Herafofdshirt, Worcester¬ 
shire, and Warwickshire^ but as tejl 0 ooines hoin Sussex 
(and, while I write, I hear of a Lancashire vefston which I hope 
to obtain soon), it is not confined to those coimties. 

Prof, Gerotild’s schohirly investigation of the origin of the 
story-ntdical speaks for itself There remaiti two curiositiea 
of language, and one of supcrstitJCjn^ on which I wish to make 
a few notes. 

A. 5^ mid siwn. [nrpcalfid 7V] 

up iiwtg ctrli anii dffwn ltrtg‘ toll [rcjKiiAisd 7*J 

It had ocemred to me that this might be a cofraprion of 
“up Linkum and down Linkum'^ before the Evesham text 
Zi came in, “linkum” is a stock bdlad-locality (see Child's 
V. 354, Glossary and References). Miss Broad wood 
siiggcfits in a letter to me that possibly the phrase is a corruption 
of upKlbking and dawti-lmkmg ” or “ up linked 'an and down 
linked "un”; lirihieg being a dialect word for mrtmng.^ 

A 3" JtrdiHJ z anil the erther vart^ts fandsMt JfirJaUf J^rrtiaj^ 

grrat difJH, xew/p etc. 

Not explained. At first I thought the Jirdtns nf A might 
be an error for virginj nf B } but Prof. Gemnld disposes of 
this suggestion. Miss Broiidwood first suggested a coTTuprino 
from chiidriHf and recently wrote to me that "Jew Don^s Sons 
may be the original of * Jerdins,^ etc," 

A9p ctL 

Both Prof. Gummerc and Prof. Gerould appear to regard the 
cursing of the withy in the la^ stanza as an additioiij an “after¬ 
thought and a tag," Doubtlesa It is possihle that the aetiological 
tendency of the iolk might lead them to round off the legend 
by attaching it to a prevalent superstidon } for there certainly ia a 
popular belief in Herefordshire that the withy is unlucky. Mrs. 
Leather, of Weoble>% has recorded that the conoty-foSIc say that 
a growing person nr animal will cease to grow if struck with a 

^ Up linkmg sod dewn lidkiTlg ” in many norlkcrn Engliish diatcECi wcnld 
in«eu3, ^“gDEng up md dewTl Wffi In Mirtr** Sec the £ug£ijh 
j.r. Lick-—E d.] 
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** 5all)'-lwig,“ Mr. R. li. Georigei of Kingsknclf ETerefordshirE, 
writes to mej ‘"None of the old breed of Herefordshire people 
would u«e a withy (or sally) stick to beat an animia or child ; 
and, if asked whyp they would tell you that it was iiolackv, 
because Christ was beaten wiih one by His mother.^ 

Frank Sidgwick. 


Notes on Some FLEiiisn Amulek and B£Li£f$, 

(jItW at Mfuttrr^^ 4^^^* 1908.) 

The following notus^ call«:tEd during a residence of several 
months, ait confined almost entindy to the district lying along 
die coast of Flanders, and extending a few miles to the e^l5t of 
Ostend* The majority of the beliefs described are however 
probably to be foemd 10 some form in most Belgian villages, 
while some remain iti die larger cities as wcD, more particulMly 
the beliefs concerning the medals which are worn. By far the 
greater port of the amulets described are, It will be noted, religkras 
in origro; such aie sometimes amuletic in their origiiial inteurion, 
sometimes not^ 

Although most of the mfonnaticti now to he given was gathered 
directly from persons who thetnsclves employed and believed in 
the efficacy of the temedies described by them, part has been 
obtained at second-hand fiiQin people biowiag of^ or making 
tirquirics concenung^ customs of which they themselves Imd no 
need. For example, the keepers of taverns and stahles to which 
the peasant farmcrni lesortedt sought mforniurion on points on 
which, largely because of my ignorance of the Flembh dialect 
used by the lower dasses, I could not satisfy myself directly; 
again, some of the fisherfolk's enstoms were described to me 
by a boat-bmldEr. The ignorance referred to has, although 
French Is spoken by almost everyone above the peasant class, 
oofortonately prevented me from coming into the fullest contact 
with the people amongst whom the old beliefs are most likely 
to be found. My infomianls have chiefly been peasants^ 
teamsters, keepers of stables or of taverns frequented by the 
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peiisanls, the caretakera of chuichcs, vcndara of rdigious objects, 
pbarTBacistSr a house-builder^ and a boat'biiilder, but some items 
have come &oni people of iJie higher classes, and these, us well 
as beliefs whose occurrence was ooted only in isolated instances, 

1 have specially indicated. 

So far as diligent inquiry could dete[inine:t stones are not used 
for amuledc or ctnattvt purposes in ttiG district, nor do there 
seern to be any traces of their foitneT employrnoit; this is 
possibly due to the sandy nature of the entire region^ and the 
scarcity of stones in the soiL Beliefs conceming what is 
commonly called the *^evil eyt” did not- seem to be at all 
ktiDWtii the siogifi reference to it, in connection with the medal 
of S. Agnes* was given on hearsay by a person who apparently 
was not quite certain as to the nature of the evil refcirfid to. 

I could discover no beUcT in the esisteoce of witches at the 
present time, although it seemed to be thought that they 
existed fomterly. 

lUidais. Most of the medals to be described are 
primarily devoiionul objects, although they are very often used 
as amulets j but there are others which are intended in practice 
Only us preventive or cutarive ngents.^ Such medals as are 
worn simply to secure the protection of a saint 1 have, rn 
general, not mention^. A medal, to be efficacious, should 
be blessed, preferably by contact with same relic of the saint 
whose image it bears. To some of the medals special beliefs 
have become attached—beliefs which are due to the general 
conceptions associated with the saints represented npon them^ 
and which are not confined to Belginm. Sometimes a belief 
Varies accotibtig to the diatdet in which the medal is used, 
die variation occEnring gencnilly in special applications of the 
object, either derived from the main intention Of (us may be 
seen tn some medalB of particular designs), appaienUy entirely 
unrelated to it* 

When a medal is worn as an aintilct k is ccaiiiidcrrd to be 
unncccssaiy frequently to repeal the litany of the saint whose 
likeness is upon it in order to make it efficacious i it Is sufficient 
to state, when the medal is first put on, the pur^jose for which 
it is to be worn Often a considerable number of medals arc 
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carried. siinuitAneoQ^ly ; in one ease 1 noted a woman wore 
at least twenty^^ to which variaus Tirtues were attributed, and 
to whose efficacy she conaidered the conlintmuce of her good 
health to be dae. 

^^Hsi Slarms- The stonns along the Flemish 
coast are Tcry severe, for which reason a miinher of distinct 
cUstOfnSt involTing the nse oE blessed palm {so-called), the 

Easter Nail'^ Clcu dc Piques the substance “ Apus Dei/' 
blessed candles, and medals, have been evolved or Intioduced 
to avert their cEects. 

True palm being an eiodc, a substitute is found for it on Palin 
SnndaVt (when palm ” which has been blessed is distributed to 
the cougtcgariousjp in bojt (Fr. a shrub wbida is cointdou on 
the dunes, and whose S^prigs are utilLzed in ±e same manner as 
pieces of the tme palm in southern countries. So deeply rooted 
is the custom that the shrub la by some people always called 
/fl/wfV/', and is quite unknown to them by its proper name 
The pieces of blessed **palm" are used in several ways. 
To protect a bouse flrom being struck by lightning a sprig of the 
'"palm'' is listened to one of the principal beams of the roofj for 
a like reason one is attached to the top of the mast of a fishing- 
boat Sometimes^ when a particuhiriy violent storm occurs, 
pieces of it are used to sprinkle holy water about as a protection 
for houses or for the various buildings of a farm. During the 
year bits of it arc kept between the Figure and the Cross of each 
crucifix in a house^ and these bits are nsed, in time of death, 
to put holy water upon the corpse with. The palm" is 
renewed annually, the old pieces being burned, not throwci 
away. 

A special blessed candle is used on Easter Sunday, con¬ 
taining three waxen nails representing the three nails of the 
Crucifixion, pieces of any one of which (known as C/eu di 

' In ^prigi of w.'itbw pud of box were US*d Ui palm. *■ The Coa- 

E«crfil!nn Pixy ex kciilb to Irxve el Ixtilcidc for Lbc ipedes ot peJm [miad 
of the Tc&l poiiTih^ EUi^'i Brands Ani.^ L ItS. 

Tbiwx, riiUccLlei tbe use eif blessed b&s as a prEsemtlta im craps, 

etc., in Fraace. 

In Fraoirc I baVfr^ eVett xL Poiis, on sevemi oCQliiotis Emind ji trit uf btKi 
hHldcn,, i7r hxlfbXddem behind the Toiirar dF a eoexm la n hoteh 
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are regarded as mpst eiceUemt preserrativEs. Small 
fragments of these nails are, in consequence^ earned upon the 
person (see p. a 06}, or^ in small boxes^ are placed beneaiii the 
doorsteps of Houses to protect the mmaies frnm all hnim^ and 
especially from injury by storms. \V1^en a new Hahing-hoat is 
being prepared for ses. a piece of Chu de such as iHe 

truncated pyramidal protuberance representing the head, is 
divided into two portions, one of which le put id a small hole 
in the citMapiece at the bow, and the ather in a similar hole 
ai the stem j the holes are then phigged with wood, and the 
boat is blessed by the village priest- 

The substance called “ Agnus Dei" (a portion of one of the 
Eaater candles, formed into a eate.^ and blessed by the Pope on 
the Sunday after Easter) is also believed to be highly protective, 
paxticuiariy against lightning. 

Certain candles which are blessed on Candlemas Day (the Day 
of the Purilication of the Virgin, Feb. 2)^ arc brought home 
by the wordiippETSi They are primarily lotcoded for burning 
during the last moments of a dying person, to ease the passbg 
of bis soulp but they are lighted also during violent thnndEr- 
storms as a means of protection. 

The medal of S, Donato is w-oro as i defence against lightning. 

I think that there is probably some connectioa between his 
Belgian name, ‘*S, Donat,” and the French, or Flemish* word for 
thunder, because in Italy the belief is so dissimilar, S. Donators 
images being used there els a protection against witchcraft and the 
evil Eye.® 

Small Statuettes of S. Christopher, a protector against tempests, 
are sometimes carried in the pockety or in 11 hag himg from the 
ijtck, by sailors Of fishermen. Silver medals of the same saint 
are worn, by people of the bettor classes, for the prevention of 
sea-skhness. A medal of S. George, on the reverse of which 
is a representation of a boat in a itorm, with the Itgeod 

catc nf jhk krad is figd«d k vdL iriL PL V, nnd U 

d^ribed bricHy oO p. 47D- Such emkes hnvr, \d modern tknesp bf>cQ liEcsficd 
□rUy m the of Lhc AcoaiHicm of a Pope And m e&cli seventh year ^ 

. occapancy. End their dIsmbitOcin been lirmlcd, 

^BdlUEd, Cala/^ Perugia, 
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Tfmjffsfafe -SffwrrVdw/^ ta^ it WM saidp dccasidnall^ worn by 
sailors a protection; the EtatemeDt^ liDveverp tQu1;d not be 
verL&ed-^ 

iff Medals or statuettes o^ the “Sactftd 

Heart of J esus “ art earned as evidences of devodaiL There arei 
however* special representations of the subject which are 
commcmlj used for the protection of houses and theii inmateSp 
such» for example, as plaquettes of cardboard or of metal, each 
bearing a picture of Jesus pointing to the Sacred Hsirt and 
inscribed* in French or Ffemtsh, “ 1 Will BIess the Hou^ where 
my Heart is shown and Honoured*'^ or with some other sentence 
of simiLar importp which are affixed to the dDorposts of houses. 
More often statuettes* generally made of biscuit or porcelaio, of 
the subject are used^ one of whose special appHcatton^ in some 
cases, is the preservation of the house Q:om hrt 

Old horseshoes which have been found are used as a protection 
against illduck. In one case 1 came across they were put^ when 
picked up, into a boat over the door of a stable, in order that the 
horses thereiu might be kept from harm; in another, one was 
inserted under the doorEtep of a houses to bring it goodFortune, 
such as facdily in letting. Small horseshoes of silver are often 
worn 33 amulets. 

llicfc ts a popular belief that swallows are birds of good- 
omen, and bring fortune to the houses upon which they build 
their nests; Bteps art therefore taken to attract them each 
year on their return. 

/¥{}/£/tifffi e/ /4f and Cumfivf AmuU^s, Charms,*^ 

as distinguished fmto which are 

simply ornaments, of metaJ, which are ^id to bring good-luck 
are^ a fikull, a htmchbact, a swallow* a four-leaved do vet, and 
the frequent combinntion of a cross* a heart* and an anchor. 
Of these objects, which were pobted out by persons of the 
middle and upper-niiddle classes^p several seem to be unknown 
to persons of the lower dasses. Other amulets of the upper 
dRSScs, to bring fortune, especially \n gambliugp arc a piece 
of used hangman^s rope, and a snake-skb. The rope, which 
is ficmetimes carried in a small case in the pocket* has given 

^This m«kl la thui Wi5m Ln Italy, Eeltaed, «jf. 
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rise to an aEpression to the efficdt, wheii a man is partictihrSy 
kcky, that he must ha^e a piece of such rope upon him. 

A curious belie/ ia found amoog^ noD-Catholics in towns 
near the French frontier, some of whom thint that to meet 
a bkck-dad Catholic pHcst is an omen of ill-lock^ to avert 
whkh they at once “touch ironp“ such as a bandi of keys in 
the pocket^ 

At Hill there is a niiractiloDS statue of the Vitgiii and Childs 
without armSp to which muny pilgrimages are madcs and which 
is in some way intimately connected with the idea of war. 
At the bi-weekly market of the fishcifolk at Blaukcoberghe 
numbera of fingernifigs bearing the effigy of Notre Dame de 
Hal are offered fat salei and are said to prevent and to assist 
in the cute of wounds. 

A wide^mad belief in S. Joseph as the patron of "^a good 
deathin the spiritnal senses {/e-i with the sacmmciits and 
ceremonica of the Churchjj Itas led to the adoption of 
medals, or tiny stntnettes for the pcckeh for the purpose of 
securing good death” in the material sense. A derived 

and closely allied idea fonnd amongst the hsher-folk| is that 
the images of & Joseph protect against a sadden death. It is, 
however, usually S, Barbaia, whose nnages art not worn, but 
pictures of whom are presented, who is invoked against this 
last conttngency^ 

One of the most venerated relica in BeJgiutn is the ** Holy 
Blood of Jesus,” at Bruges. Medals and other objects blessed 
by it are consideted to be especially efficacious for the pre* 
ventior^ and cure of afiections of the bloody because the relic 
itself is said to have numculous powera of the kind. The 
medals bear a represefltfltion of the Vial of the Holy Blood* 
and sometimes also of the relit|Ufljy in which it is contained* 
and are worn* or carried upon rosaries or m the pockeL Finger- 
rings with similar designs are worn alsOn Most objects intended 
for curing through the agency of the Holy Blood are red or 

*■ A^scconiiiig !□ jui AiiE.Wtfp newspapef ‘UTni lar belief eatistt ia Paris,. 
whEfE non^Cftlhelics a raliag^, a lamp-poat., er soma aLhtf suppoti 

of irciD^ in mdef tbat eIlc sapposed cri! may be ** conducted away 

tffim them. 
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piak in cLoiauTf M, for eiample, the red rosaxiei, red scflpidmis, 
red doth Tibbons, red silt thread for biDding woimds, and 
pint cotton-wool for wearing upon the chest in phthisis. Special 
virtues are sometmies attributed to eertam similiir object^ as 
to a crimsoo thread to be mm round the neck for the cure 
of fevers, and to a necklace of red glass beads with a inedal 
of the Holj Blood attached, which was said to protect children 
from injuries through falling, as well as to enre diseases of 
the blood. 

There are wtsodeti capsules in tise, having, under a glass 
protected by a wooden cover screwing tnlo placc^ three com¬ 
partments^ the central one holding a Email statuette of the 
Virgin, and each of the side ones a piece of pink or white 
cottoo'wool blessed by the Holy Bloody upon wlhcb rests a 
little tinsel star supporting a tiny fragmetit of ** Agnus Dei ” 
(the fragment in one of the compattnients is said, by some 
persons, to be C/m * not Agnus Det"), Th^e 

capsules are commonly earned as a protection agamst disease 
and accidents, especially when travelling, and (because of the 
Agnus Dei against thunderbollSg Emd arc also kept in stables 
for the protecdon of the animals. 

Members of the religious orders often have upon their rtmiies 
small heads of bone, ivory, or wood, with the Fjwe of Jesus 
on one side and that of Death on the otlver. These arc carried 
by the laity as curadve of maladies of the head (the eyes^ ears^ 
throat, etc,); heads of the two former substances being iireferred 
because those Enhstanccs have^ it is said, intTin^u oiradve 
virtues of the same nature. 

There Ls a well imo which the body of the martyred S. 
Godelieve Is said to have been ihrown, whose water, in 
continual agrtation, has ruitaculous propertiea, A little of it 
nibbed upon the ^es cures their troubles, or swallowcdT it 
cures affecrions of the throat. Medals of S. Godehevc arc 
worn, for the cure of the eyes especially^ but also for nialadiei 
of the throat. 

A medal of Xotre Dame dee Aveuglea is soniedmes worn 
for the benefit of the eyes. 

The sailors and fisheittitti of the Belgian coast, like othera 
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of their kind elsewhere, wear sicali gold niip in the lobes of 
their ears, to improve and preserve their sight Such nugs 
are always of gold ; similar rings of silver are sennetimes worn, 
hut only to prepare the ears For the subsequent use of gold 

rings. . . , - ^ 

A long white cotton ribbon, upon which is printed, m i*Q, 
an invocttdDn of S* Mstrgaret (“S, Margarets O.P.N. ) is worn 
round the body for the prevention and etna of cramp- 

Womeo who desire children catty a medal or a statuette of 
the Immaculate Concepdon, or of Notre Dame dc Laimi«, 
The medal of Notre Dame de Bon Conseil is worn as an aid 
to lactation, and to secure wishes in connection with children* 
Tlie medal of S. Alphonse de Ugnori is worn by women 
during pregnancy, to obtain a goad delivery; that of S, Agnes, 
to secure regulari^ of nienstniation, and, by young women, for 
the rclentton of purity;’ and that of S. GErmaine. the Shep¬ 
herdess, a Belgian saint, for aid in menstruation, and, by 
young girls, against the sicknesses of youth. An image of the 
Immaculate Conception is believed to potent young women 
against moral cvtls. There is a ribbon of S. Mingaret of 
Cortona, green in colour, which pegoant women wear in order 
to secure health during pregnancy, and a good delivery. 

Medals of the following saints arc worn for the purposes 
Indicated in eack case 3— 

Sv Benedict i aa a protection against ail kinds of evi]; it is 
also placed in stables to protect the animals. A tiny statuette 
of S, Benedict is sometimea carried against beadacke. 

S. Gerard (S^lajella) ; as a protecUiOFi ^nst all sicknesses. 

S. Idesbalde j as a protection against and a cure for rheu- 
nuuisrUr For the same purposes a fra^Gat of tbe cqffin of 
S. tdrsbulde is considered to be eiccedingiy efficacious. 

S, Philomenai for threat troubles. 

S. ApoUonia j for the cure of troublea of the teetb* 

S. George; aa a protectioii accideots due to the 

riding of horses, 

I tnet with isolated cases of the following beliefs, but 
obtained no confirnmlion of them:— 

I And a^ainsi the evil ej’fi. 
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The iw of a ahovdiig the Hc&d of Jcsstis agoiiiJt the 

centre dT a crnsst as oirative of epilepsy mud catalepsy,^ 

The Gurying^ of a small cmdiia, direalj dtct the kidneys 
jn a, OiULDel belt or upon the bare ikirit or at the neek^ as a 
cnre specifically for kidney trouble The person nmkipg use 
o| this prescription stated that he had obtaLned it from a 
popular ruedxcal work, "^fhe crueihx should be of sliver, in 
order to minimise the effect of the exudations from the skin. 

The wearing of a rnedal of Notre Dame de Fcrpi^tucl 
Secoura, for aU sorts of purposeSi but espccioliy for help in 
such things as concern one intimately and seriously* 

The carrying of a piece of cat-skin in the pockety because 
of its electrical properties^ to relieve rheumatism* Cat-skin is 
sometimes worn with the same intention. 

Votive offerings are still cxtcoidvely used in some of the 
smaller Belgian towns. Almost all are either of silver In the 
form of very thin plates stam^ied with or as an image of 
the thing whose cure is desired or of smue devotional nbject, 
or of wax nidely cast into similar forms. They are hung 
about the shrines to which they Have been given. Images of 
the Sacred Heart|. or of praying men of women, are presented 
in connection with general requests. Models of amiB, lega^ 
headSp mouths, teeth, etc., of infants, and of domestic 

oniitials, are offered in connectioD with requests bearing upon 
those members or objects. 

f?r Various amulets are used to assist 

teething* Of these one of the corumonest is the “Necklace 
of Sk JohrL," a string of ovoid or globular bone beads, generally 
on a silken ribbon, the bone of which is supposed to have 
the property of preventtng nervous troubles and convulsions** 
The medal of S. ComeliuBp which bears prominently the repre- 
senlatioii of a horn (to which, at least in part, the virtues are 
attributed) Is credited with the Kiintr property* Amber neck- 
laces, the beads of which are genemlly facettjed» are another 

1 BiStoDci, Ciif- dcaoiha the wearing of piccn df hiimwi for 

the ^iiTG of epUep^* 

*Cf. “Not** on Spanisl] in vo!. *»tL pn, 4<S 

mai 
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avatirile help in teething. It sufRcea, it ia said, simpljr to 
hang the necklace at the child's threat, not Qccessaiily in sndh 
a position that it can be bitten upon.^ Genuine amber being 
somewhat expensive, beads of pressed or of imimtioii amber 
are sonaetinics used in its place. 

CoDsidciadoD of these points leads us to infer that m 
Belgium, just as in other countries, traces d otherwise obsolete 
beliefs survive in methods for the treatmeiit of inlhats. While 
in Italy and Spain, for eitample, bone, horn, and amber are 
considered to be imrinsicjiUy excellent protections against witch^ 
craft or the evil eye, infants in Belgium wear a piece of bone, 
the representatiGn of a bom, or a string of amber beads, often 
facetted so as to spaitle and catch the ejc. not as antidotes to 
evO ma gif but as cures for coniTilsions and other nervous dis^ 
atdem, easily attributable to the effect of such agencieaS 

“Electric*’ necklaces or aeckleis for teething diildren are 
also in use. The necklaces, which are of Belgian rnanufactine. 
are formed of links, each composed of mechanically jotned 
copper and rinc. They are worn against the skin, and are 
not intended to be put into the mouth. The necklets arc made 
of substances <5uch as copper and rinc, in the^ form of wire) 
capable in the proper drcunistanccs of generatiog an clcctnc 
current, which are sewn into a band of textile material (such as 
blue velvet). They irmy be bitten upon as well as worn, or 
may simply be placed in contact with the neck. They are made 
in Belgium or imported from Germany. 

The teething-ring most favoured by the belter classes is of 
bone or ivory, with one or more sLver bells attached; these 
nintprials being used, it was said, because of their ^clcss- 
neas, hardness, toughness, and durability. No amule^ virtue 
is now attributed to the bone of the ring, as there is to that 
of the, perhaps equally used, “necklace of S. John," bm H can 
scarcely be doubted that fonnerly it was credited with such 
^-irtue^ 

A small statoette or ottiisr image of ihe Infant Jesus of Fiagtie 

' Cfr ” Nsjftei m Spam^ AnntlKS^” p. 4^S- 

•Bellatd, Cai. aod Elworthy* (m Sp^flusP 

AcpuJcit" 
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ifz miracnloEis stslne) h often c:irzicd by cbBiiren 35 a 
general priotcction. A medal of S, John Bapllst it pl^ed wpoo 
sickly iolmts to prevent death before baptisni, A necklace of 
beads of a ted mnterkl, said to be iruide fiom a fnjit of Jenisalem* 
is sometiTnes worn by babies for tht cure ol nervous troubles^ 
and against intemal hemoirliuges. ChildreD of the better classes 
often ^estr necklaces of red coral, the colour of which it is a’ 4 id, 
becomes pafer on the approach of feverp and so acts as a warn¬ 
ing to the parenrs.^ This last belief appeaiB to be quite 
nnknowh amongst the lower classes. 

Aftst^Hanei^us Bth'e/s* As in almost all Roman 

Catholic countries, S. Antony of FadiM is in Belginm one of the 
most venerated of sainm. He is the patron of shopkeepers, 
wherefore in some towns his likeness is to be found in almost 
every shop, and he is also appealed to eapticially for aid irt 
recovering ihings which have been lost His medals and 
BUtnettes are veiy commoPg but they seem to be used purely as 
objects of devotion, and not for specihe purposes^ 

S, EspeditCp once a soldier, Lsj because of his name,, invoked to 
quicken matterSf and also to the end that a gotid choice for 
maitiage may be made. It is said that he will grant any favour 
asked of him by a persou seeing his image for the first time. 
Statuettes of B. E;£pedite are usedt but not medals. 

There h a cord of a soft twisted material, about two ^mds long. 
With a succession of seven koots near one end and a loop at the 
opposite end, which is known as the " Cord of S. Joseph.'' It h 
wom around the waist, by people of all ages, to secure the 
protection of the Saint, and by young men and women lo keep 
themselves pure and chaste. 

Medals or tiny statuettes of the Holy Family arc carried^ 
or ceramic images are placed in the house, for the preser 
vadon of family concord and happiness, and because of the 
conceptions connected with S. Joseph as patron of “a good 
death." 

fifr, and agarnsf, B. Anthony the Hermit, 

ujuaUy represented with a pig at his feet, is the patron saiui of 
domestic animaH and farmers often appeal to him for aid, 

iThU k ea Hudent bcU^jJ: ct Ellk’s ffraud't jl ^ 
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Statuettes of 5L Anthony are not in&cqueiiti but so fiur eouid be 
coacLtided (lObj the rusuit of rely aun]eroiis inquiries medals 
pf S, Anthony (which in Ttaly ane worn by domestic auiinals for 
their protection or cure) sure not at present in nse. In 
iustaoces they were saidf but^ appaxenELy mistakenly, to be 
employed; two of these cases retnained hnally undedded, but with 
a strong presumptiDn against the nse of the medals. Small loaves 
of breadj said to be blessed by S. Anthony^ are sometimes sold 
as food for domestic animalsp to preserve them from harm or to 
cure them of disease. In at least one case this bread was eaten 
by a Woman as a cure for rntertial indammation. 

Farmers and others having charge of domestic animals some- 
dmcs make a curious application of the votive offerings intended 
for presentation at the shrines of S. Andiony. The offerings, 
aotmals fonned of wnx^ arc used directly as preservative or 
curative agents, being believed to have acquired a certain 
measure of aanctii}' throiigh their assodation with the Saint; a 
waxen cow for UKample, placed in the stable when a cow is Oh 
or a waxen hnise for a sick hone. 

A medal of S+ Benedict h soraetmiEs put in a stable to preserve 
the ammaU, or one of Ehe wooden capsnl^ previously described, 
coDtaiiiing blessed objects answers the same purpose. 

On many large farms in Flanders a Iamb is kept ip the stable 
with the horses, to keep them from hamip for the reason, it was 
aai^ that the lamb is a symbol of Jesus. W’hen the lamb is fuH- 
growD it ig treated like any Other sheeps 

The collars worn by draught^hprs^ often have belU attached to 
them, and, quite frequently,, a piece of badger-skin as wrill. A 
atrip of the skin^ with the hair upright, passes across the collar in 
a dtrecriod perpendicular to the back of the animal, or edges a 
hanging loop of leather to which the bells are sometimes fasten crd. 
A little of the skin is also occasionally uised to decorate the base 
of A whip, OT In some way, it was ^id„ tn the saddled of horses. 
Badger-skin^ which be bonght at the hamesa^makers^ shops, ia 
the only skin thus used. It is not used at present with any 
preservative or cnnirive intent | numerous direct and indirect 
inquiries failed to discover any reason for hs employment save 
that it is soEnetimes considered to be oroamentaL Its use is 
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probably a Burvivai of a foTtner bdief in badger-sTdn as a 
pTOteEtion againust witches and the eye-^^ 

S. Hubert of Liege k the patron saint oi dogSt as well as of 
hunting^ He la a great feirotidte with all classes m Belginni, 
where dogs are ver>' nunieroiia, and the large ones used as 
draught-animals are often savagt Medals of S, Hubert, which 
are frecjuently wom^ have on. the reif'erse, in most caseSt a 
represcntatioii of S, Koch, protector agi^inst plague* smah-poa* 
cholera, and all other epidemic diseases; they are used as a 
protection against hydrophobia and epidemic diseases, A meckl 
of S. Hubert is sometimea built into a house—noder the doomteft 
for eiamplc—to preserve both canine and humao inmates froia 
hydrophobia. 

On S, Hnbert^s Day (Nov, 3) people go early to church* 
taking with them small loaves of bread to be blessed. On 
their return home the loaves are eaten, without butter^ as the 
first food of the day, by all the tuembers of the family* and a 
little is sometimes given to each of the donaeatic aniEuals^ 
Some of the bread is generahy kept, a alien of it being nailed to 
a doorpost, or a few crumbs sewn into a pocket of the clothes 
usually worn* By these means the roembers of the household 
are, it is bdievedi protected horn the danger of hydrophobia 
duiiug the year following. On the next S- Huberfa Day^ the 
blessed bread is renewed, the auperseded pieces bebg burned, 
and not thrown away. 

TTiere is, 1 was told, an institute in Belgium for the gpiritua] 
treutmcnl of hydrophobia throi^b the intercession of S. 
Hubert. 

There are sold Gmail blessed loaves, called the “Bread pf 
S, Gertrude,'* which are crumbled and scattered about for the 
purpose of driving mice away or of stopping their ravage The 
connection, in the popular mind, of S* Gertrude the Canones^ {qr 
Abbess)^ with mice is due to her being represented with a mouse 
as her symboL^ A statemeut to the cRect that these loaves are 

BeUewScEp Ce/. ^r,, foi use of bad^^r-ikiu til Italy j cL aIw my 

^otu ua SpsTtlih AmulcU,^'' 

to the popnhiT Gennan bfHcf , * . S, Gwtrvdc a. . . . thr 
tust to fiheUer the ipiriu (of the dead) whm they begin their wrindering, Ai 
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^ometiEncss eaten for the relief of disease, althoti^li I did not veiify 
it, is likely to be tme, since S. Gertrnde is mvoked especially for 
tlic relief of madness^ and tmnous^ as t^ell as ag^ost 

mice. 

W. L Hildbuhgr. 


Notes on some CoNT^iPOR.^itr PoKitrotjaarE Amulets,^ 
af Msififtgj i%tk AprH^ 190&) 

The nLateriit fDitnbg the basis of tMs paper iras obtained at 
Lisbon and at Funchal during the spring of sgos, and coEceros, 
almost exclusively, amulets vrbich arc in common use and which 
may he piocnred at the fbops^ or from the seHera of cheap 
trinkets m the aeighbotnhoDd of the markets. A lack of suihdent 
knowledge of Portuguese necessitated the making of inquirica in 
a mixtuie of Spanish and Portuguese, or in English or Frcndi, 
so that i did not obtain that entire freedom of inierconrse with 
the lower classes which would have been dcsinible My note^ 
can, tbeieforei make no pretence of including all the types of 
amnLets used even in the two dtics where they were secured. 

fbif pfttfonefiB otf her symbol k l mattsc." B^ring'Gnetd* Curfoai 
of ARddit r^Bkliop 

let qn'Em (wii de Sainte Giertnidc, de!^ smuu, Aa et 

di*i ituLloki courcat ei iiilm< gdinpeiii ^itr m. ctussc. En vbl^ 

I^cxpUcntioD: Dam fabhaye de NmtksL^ ua pdsail de fotu r^nfi^rcnif sooi 
U crypEe At ct I'od den serralt pocLT ASpcf^fiE 1^ chiun|)€il Infests par 

k?3 campagnflli ti msims rndgcLUi cimemi? de mcdstlfe * - - c-«t suitayt cu 
B*5|gk[ur+ parml it petirpk ilti cHttipagnei^ qu« tA CllJte fit r^pajidu: - , , Lt 
jooj <£(!: 50. datui bfiUOTUp df on a k coobumf d o&or dd bl^,. 

GOmnai! pfibiaiccs- do la ie|i,4^»id, nfiTi dc pTc^rVcr celle^i pal llntctc^iou 
dii HiL ^unte, du flaki dci noiib” Nous commuDiatifd by a Belgian corro-^ 
^poiulmt^ and embodied hk ihc dfcouflt of S. Gertpidfl in 
'I'ol. IB. p. 

J*MiUay Portuguese omtikts Mt touched dpoo In this paper lire bdedf 
refciT^d to J, Letic de VAA:x)ncello&> in tii cxekII^Il Swr itx 
d^rlu^aiE^j, publbhfd by ihe de di LiAvnmTt T&>r, a 

twftv^^pokgc rgTumi of a paper mtended For pruteni^oon befurc the loth 
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The gucatet pan of my iafonnatioii drawn Gtoni small aiiop- 
itiaermit h^wkefs, and servaiats. 

Tho amulets I saw for sale or m use m Madeira wc^e 
practically Identical with those of Osbop, and apjpearedr for 
the most partt to l>e importations from Portti^aL litis fact is 
readily accounted for by the FortnguesE character of the popular 
don-p which U without an Migenaus element^ for the group of 
islands weitf it Is wd, euturely uninhabited at tiie lime of their 
discovery by the Portugese. Although in Lisbon amulets are 
still vet)' commonly used, at Funchal comparatively few are to 
be seen, and these are said {and jnstlyj so far my observation 
could con&im the statemem) to be disappeaiing with a noticeable 
rapidity^ a marked decrease of belief in the viinies of the mapri^ 
of them having oeexured even within the five yeais which had 
just passed. The s&called “ Zodiac-ringSp’' of gold or silver, 
to be foEiud in many of the shops at Funchal, arc merely capies^ 
made there for ^Ic to the numerous visitors, of the gold nags 
ornamented with the signs of the Zodiac which are made by 
the natives of the West Coast of African Tbcit: is^ so far as 
could be deteiminedp no amuletic ^'irtue attributed to such rings 
by the people of Madeira 

The *®evil eye,” fnau is generally believed in, and the 

amulets agiainst it are very common. Of theacj boms of vadous 
kinds and leprcsePtatlon^ of a human hand makbg the “fig" 

ScsBion (whidi did Ml tflke plarc ii.'i i3ip«:l£il]i nf the CVrtjrtif 

^ whkh trcaia pdadpaUy of amultts m thdr gcnciaJ topccls. 

Other papcffl, by ihc MaiE lifter, on the ii-ubjcct of amutetj^ Are i— 
f^y*dctn^ ^crfupujtst* the ifa 

Forta,. 

iinliamf r In the S£itn^IJL'(ty Porto, | S3i. 

.1/^4^ Ml £/tH£Ao Jut /iVSh 4t roL L, p, ar, 

tSSsu 

In O wl. v., LishoEi, 1905. 

in O AtxAiiflstgv Lubon, 1905. 

fU vel. coaimjas ccvcnl lefeTenccs to amoJets. 

There U *l&o a porlion ef dt (of Metnniia d*A]]iaeda)f 

tqL i, pp. 495 ti by A- Tboniifi Pines, devoted to AwTHk^sr,'* 

I hmve not 'beeii able to obtsio for COnSflltatioo copiei of the tMptEi 
muked («). 
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gestme, with th? thumb pfotrading from between the fade* 
and middle fingers of n dosed fist, am the most frequent^ Very 
Dt both of these charms appear to be imported from other 
European countries, but there are also imkny which are of natiTe 
mantifacturie, some of the latter being esceedbgly piimitive in 
constroction and correspondingly bw in price. 

This hand, an extremely ancient amulet, the mans Jka of 
Italy, is commonly called a fga at Lisbon. In its simple form 
It 15 most often made of a black or red composition, with a 
metal terinmation to which a ring for suspeijsioo is attached 
( Ifis. r, 3 , j) j or of bone with a small hole through the wrist 
(Fig, 4). BLick as n fAroiinte colour for the hand may be a 
remi^ence of jet, formerly a favourite matertfll In Spain for 
the fabneatioD of this amulet; and ted may be attributed to 
the i^espread belief, of which otha Portuguese examples were 
noted, in the proteedve virtues of that colour or of corah I 
did not note arttficiidly coloured hands of any other hues, ilands 
road^; of horn (Fig. s)< of silver (Fig, sj, or of gold, are to 
be found, but less often Ihan those of hone or cotnpositioD. 

Some of the bands are so rude in design as to be recognirahle 
^Budi only by the initiated, perhaps the limit of this symboJism 
teing reached in certain amulets whose straight-cut ends are 
divided by four smaU notches, forming five divisions which 
represent thu knuckles of the fingers and the tip of the thumb 

<F'g‘ 7). 

Tljc/fn occurs in a number of compound amnleis, notably 
in the elaborate nno! iimSs, the hand, whilst almost always 
present in such amulets, may, however, occasionally appear in a 
different form. 

Small imagea of horuB are very common, for a horn, by rirtue 
td it! shape as well as by that of its substance, i® regarded as 
an e^lient preservative against the effect of the evil cyt* »■ 

Such images art sometimes mere twisted ffagmenta of cowVhorn, 
fi), the upper and perforated end perhaps notched to 
indicate ay%a (Ffg, p); sometiines pieces more carefully shaped, 

“.Notes on Sjjmish Amiilns," Vol. sriL, pp. ^55-460^ auri 

*CX "Notes oq Slmidih Artiulrt^" 


pp. 45S-457. ■nd PL IV. 
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and set m uiftial sockets with a sqapending ringj soniBiiines 
iDore or less perfect jeprcscntaticins in glass, or some oth^ 
cotnpositioii, which arc usually coloured black or red {Figs. 

I a, II, ti). A silver fingcr-rUig with a hemispherical b«el upon 
which are engraved rel^oua symbols, (a cross between two 
fuming hearts) and having a minute piece of hom set within 
in such matiner as to touch the skin, is often to be met with 
(Fig. Jj). In amulet the bora, although considered to 
be efficacious against fisacination, is used especially as pTevendve 
of, and as a remedy for, nen'ous complaints, particularly those 
^fl W-iTng the head, 

SUg's horn seems now to be seldom employed against the 
effects of the evil eye. In Madeira I was told that it had 
formerly been greatly esteemed for its protective virtues in that 
connection, tbongh now but little used j at Lisbon I noted none 
exposed for sale, though it was occasionally to be seen upon 
donkevs, by whom it is worn sometimes on the forehead, sorae^ 
times at the neck. Although eompaiatively few of these animals 
had nny amulets in sight, one of them, appaicnlly owned by a 
peasant, carried a very elaborate set of amulets against the 
evil eye (PL IV), It consisted of: o, the tip of a stag’s hnra, 
perforated for snspensaon, and with twn additioruil holes through 
which bunches of ribbons of seveiskl colours wen! passed, having 
attached to it a ciretdar brass plate with eight radial perforations 
which was carried upon the donkey's fcHrehead; d, a piece of bkek 
hora, perforated for suspension, and with a second perforarion 
through which a bunch of coloured ribbons was passed, which 
was hung below the throat; c, a very feeble brass bell, suspended 
with the black horn j and ef, two bits of red ribbon which were 
tied, one at each Bank, to the harness over the haunches. There 
can be little doubt that each of these objects, with the exception 
of the probably merely ornamental brass pklc, was intended as 
a protection. The multi-coloured bunches of blight ribbons were 
supposed to serve, as in many other countries, to attract the 
evO eye to themselves, and to divert its effect hom tile animal 
wearing them. The red ribbons were, it may be presumed, 
protective by virtue of their colour, for bits of red cloth or 
ribbon are not infrequently to be seen lied to the harneas, 








AMULETS ON A DONKEY AT LISBON. 
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gener^II^ between the doakef^a eyes. The iimast inaudible bel]^ 
however, may have been, iimead of actuaJjy aiaulettc, only the 
jnrvival of dJi MiniJetic ctistom, aicce inquiries made aa ta the 
purposes of certain very sraallt and sbiilarly feeble, bdls fastened 
to the hame&sea of horses above the head, brought forth no 
usefiit informatioii.^ 

Copies of claws, made of glass and moiintM in metEi sockets, 
are wora against the effect of the evil eye. One sach is black, 
with its brass socket set with bright bits of glass (Fig. 14) • 
another is raulti'CoJoured, like the bnnehes of tibbons, and has 
a small metal pig, said to be for the ptupo^e of attracting good 
luck, attfljched to its socket {Fig. 15)^ 

Lunar crttscents, usually, though not always, of silver, and 
human-faced, are cQminon ia Portugal. They occur singly 
(F[gs* 16, 17), ~m sets of amulets (Figs. 34, 35, 3S), and ip 
compound amulets like the (Figs. 5^4^)^ The 

mdividiial crescents are wom by babies, piindpahy to protect 
them from the supposed pefnldous effect of the moon, which, 
it was said^ causes an illness, of the nature of stomach 

trouble or cobc.. The ctesceat in this form is, of course a 
profane amulet; it is sometiEnes, though rarely, changed into 
One to which no exception can be taken from a teligioiss point 
of view, by the additfan of an image of the Virgin—who is 
almost iQTarkhly sliowD, m Portuguese repre5cdtation!5 of all 
kinds, staodiug upon an upward^cumog crescent moon (Fig. iS)- 
There is a compound amulet whose baiia is a crescent, the 
interior carye of which is formed by a smaller, and humau-faced, 
crescent, whilst the remainder of the space is dciupied by a 
/sa, tt key, and a pctitaiigle (Fig. 19); in another fotm of tbe 
same amulet the crescent mocn within the emv'e is Zack[ng 
(Fig. 20). The lunar cft^scent app^rt upon almost all of the 
compound amulets, and in almost every set, 

Small branches of red coral (F^, sei) are n'orn against 
fesdnaticui, and also^ so it was isaid^ against tronblea affecting 

^JDr. Lciie dt VaKHncetli# h« ukforniefl me, dace the alxm: itrs wriLica, 
tbfil itwj Utile bclb bonse by uuniAis Wc Wrtttetifflti vnumcDted wilh A do*?, 
to ctibanias their virtue; Alao llml the 5nmll bell* me cmplil^ycd ms % pn^tectioD 
flgainsi liglunicig (bw p, 64}. 
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the head The coTaJ, if geniroe* h supposed ta break firhen 
’exposed to the mduerice of the eyil eye. 

A represeutaxion of a key in sOver, which is a frequent 
amulet, T did not find employed by itself; it seemed to occur 
iu variably either as one of the chamsis of a set, or, with other 
symbok, in some tompoand amulet At Lisbon it was found 
upon the ripri^ aud upon one lunar crescent alone 

{Figs. 40, 41, 3 q), but at Funchal it appeared not only 
upon several compound amdets (Figs. 19^ 25* 42) butp with a 
stiver lunar crescent and a silver J^n, it ui^e up a fkvouritje 
set of charms for the protection of infants (Figs. 34^ 35), On 
the Lisbon crescent (Fig. ao) the ustud fonn of Its handle is 
replaced by what seems to represent a fiame. The key was 
said to bo a “ man” (male) key, and cominoniy worn by young 
children, but its special preservative attributes could not be 
ascertained; the phallic significance was, tn Bome charms 
(Figs. 19, 55), quite clearly indicated by the shape of its handle. 
In Italy small silver keys, called '"Keys of the Holy Spiribi" 
which have been blessed by a priest^ are warn by infants for 
preservation from convulBiotis and ^imikr diaoiders.^ In Italy^ 
also, the key k employed as a phallic symbol and ia supposed 
to have, amongst other virtues, that of^ in certain circumstances, 
bringing good-luck to the wearer.^ 

The hw% in its conventionalized fomt, has an extended nse 
in Portugal aa an 3 u>ulet against the evil eje.* It appears, 
4S in other Roman Catholic countries, in the combinaficrti of a 
heart, a cross, and an anchor, the emblems of charity, faith 
and hopej to which a protective virtue is assigned because of 
the religious conceptions associated witli them (F^ 36, 37), 
But It appears alone as well, and also with profane amuktic 
symbols in sets (Fig. 3S), or as the bask of (Figs. 34, as), or 

* Bcllacci, C^aJlpj^ Fcrugiap 10^, Tablet XV 

^Lelatid, J^a/nm Loai, [S92, p. Also Pavne 

Kpight* Syvt 6 . Zdii^. 

*Ifl 1 note to me Di, Leiif drs VuiMncEllos nukes the fallotvioe 
on MU» ttBlenimt: «I beiieve thet the heart, u in imitlet, on the 
contiwy, desd in PortugaJ. It Is worn, ... hat trilboat iLoy incBt pre- 
novitivE i^Eiatiaa tieing iitadaed to it by the peaple." 
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upon (Figs. 39, 40, 41^ 43)1 compotmd amulets. At lislMu a 
small heart of bone, intended (br sttspension (Fig. 22% was 
obtained, and s. Utile silver heart (Fig. 23) having an arrow 
rudely engraved upon each face^ both of which pendants were 
said to be useful in counteracting the effects of the evil eye. 
Upon a larger aiiver heartj also from Lisbon^ there are a cross, 
an anchor, and a pentangle (Fig« 24)^ and upon a similar 
one firom Madeim ate a pentangle witMn. a circle, an open 
hand with the palm showing, a lunar crescenE, and a key of 
phallic type (Fig, 25). 

A small cmdhx or cross, wom as elsewhere as a general 
proteetion, is considered Eo be a preservative from ^ciimtion. 
There is a small silver coin (Fig. 26), upon the fece of which 
is represented an anuLUaiy sphere,* and upon whose reverse 
are five equal^armed crossfiS, four Sffi&ll ones about a kiger 
one, which is to be seen at many of the silvtnsinitha" shops in 
Lisbon.® This coin, prepared for suspension, ts much worn 
by children, and though reported by one of the silversmiths 
selling it to be without supposed amuletic virtues, sm^es neii'Er- 
thclcss, according to a woman informant, to avert the effect 
of the evil eye or some similnr rnkfortune or malady. 

Other simple araulets having religious associations arc the 
medal oF 3 t George (Fig. 27), “ E^mtum Pa/ttfaidSj^ with ^'In 
Securitas ” and a ship upon its reverse, whose 
speci^c mtentioD in Portugal I could not determine; and small 
pairs of conventionalized eyes, stamped from thin silver sheets^ 
and having a suspending ring (Figg. zg, agjv iTiese latter, 
which am veiy like ov in d<^igD, are much smaller than 
the generality of such offerings, and were mcantp I was toldg to 

^ Ldte de ViKoticcUcn, in 0 voJ. i-j p. 17 ij 

Jme, 1905, "The peoilk of FoTtvenJ calJ Btill, though veiy impciapcrly, 
lino tht HrmllUiry sphere which ippcorcil duxui^ Lbe dghtcentfa and 

nmetcenth ccntiiris qd the rcTMK vt OUT ojim ? for thii rcASon they ^-mploy 
them u zunuletf.^ 

“[This device, htmIdic&Uy known m *'[i erws potcoi tawMn four cross- 
lets,” wiis thu: shieltl of IhE Crusder Kings E3if Jemffllcm, Ticrtnrpd er 

U^xm & Ecl 4 It Wits the pcnnilLcd EciiUmoc nl ^^inctal apoii 

nHitaL" DiffercDLly tin™red, it fnnns the coat of the EpUcppai See of 
lichficlil. Ed.J 
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be worn by children lo put them unEjer the protection of SL 
Lucf, the patroness of eyesight That they aie not Lnlended 
solely^ if at all* fat ofiferings seems to be indicated hy their 
csposore in nambers, for sale at shops where few or no votive 
ofTerTugs, but many amuletis^ were ahown.^ Other eye foTtiis used 
in Italy against the evil eye^ I did not see in Fortugai. 

A very favourite amulet against fksdnatiem* and one which 
appears to survive most actively in Portug^ amoogst the 
Christian nations, h the peniangkp the proper sotmao or 
"Seal of Solomon,” aoractimeSp because of the numbcir of its 
poinlSp called the (or ThiSj as all know, 

is a five-pointed star, whose outinn^ are formed by five straight 
lin e *^ passing directly from tip to tip, so that it is coiDposetl of 
a pcuULgon upon each of whose sides a triangle is erected 
{figs. 30, 31). It U a vety ancient ntagical symbol of Oriental 
origin^ which a'as greatly employed by the ruediafival astfologcis 
and magicians throughout Huropc, Its existence in Portugal, 
alter the practical eatiuctioo of is amuktic agnifiiamce else¬ 
where in KuropCf may be due to the Moonah and Jewish 
influences which were greater in the Feninstila than in the rest 
of Europe.^ It is curious that, bo iar as 1 was able to discovETj 
no trace of this symbol as a conlempotaty. or even recent* 
amulet mdsts in Spam. 

The " Seal of Solomon*” though occasionally worn by itself* 
appears much more frer^uently in sets of channsj. mr upem 
compound amulEta, of both of which it usually fonna a part 
It is most frequendy made of silveri sometimes of bone. Very 
often the figure is drawn with its lines symmetrically loterA^oveu, 
ao that each line passes over the firsts and under the second* 
of the two linea which it crosses. 

Boncp as indicated by several gf the foregoing descriptions* is 
a tnaterial commonly used for the fabrication of amulets (Figs. 
4, 21. 30)1 and especially for that of the j%a. It is probable 

^ Dr. Leitc dt VftsctmcdlM js^Msdcfa these to be ix t<wfar nicrcly.. 

■In Stif Or- Lcitc dc VaaennEdba giTw Mitral 

jTgm plM iildHoiiing the gmt prEraicncc of [hLs symbol foi protective 
paffK>ties. He speaks, olsOt of tta Semitic edgin^ oad soggests that il tiMg 
in a nmolKf of infl4imce^ supplmiljeid and replaocc] llic sWostikiL 
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that, although no such virtue was mcctioDed In connection vith 
It, it has, as elsewhere on the Cootineut, a preserranve virtue 
atrnbmed to it, which, added to its durability and cheapness 
makes it a favourite for the purpose 

A belief rekied to that in fasdnatEorti prevalent in Portugal, 
and still to be found m Spaiu^ is that paralysis and a condition 
in which the limbs and features are pennaaently coniorted are 
produced by “ bad currents of air “—that b, by invisible evil- 
working currents in the atmosphere—stiilcing upon the person. 
To gnani against th^e currents a steel hngcr-fing, lined with 
silver and with a gold or gilt bexel (Fig. 32) is; worn. It is 
the steel alone in this ring which is said to have the power of 
diverting the evil, the silver serving merely to protect the hngcf 
from mst, and the gold as omaiDcntatlon. Electric*^ finger- 
rings of the usual type, having alternating strips of copper and 
iuic within a gold or gilded casing, Sind imported from other 
Continental countnesi are worn as a cure for aervous disease?^ 

Amongst the Portuguese, as amongst other peoples, there Ls 
a lendencj to attempl to make the mote certain of a desired 
result by acciimuladng various amulets iniended each indi¬ 
vidually to secure that result. This has brought about in 
Portugal not mciEly the formation of sets of individual charms, 
but the cDDstmcrion of various veiy elaborate compound amulets 
as well. Both in the sets and in the compound amulets a 
strange and interesting mtermuiglbg of sacred and profane 
symbols may be observed, an intermingling which appears to 
be considerably more frequent than in Italy, and, at the same 
time^ less marked by a eonscidusness of the incongruity of the 
pTOceeding. 

The sets of amulets consist generally of three or sir separate 
charms, mostly of stlveT and very smati, fastened to a single 
small ting by which they are attached to the persoUr For 
mfants, such sets may he put upon a slender chain endrdmg 
the wrist, and may be formed, iis often at Lisbon, of a 
crescent moop, a and a pcntaclc (Fig. 33), or, as at 

Funchal, of the two fanner objects, with* frequently, a key tn 
the place of the pentangle (Figs. 34, 35)* Another set com¬ 
monly worn in the same manner Ls made up of the cros^ the 
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heart, and the anchor <Fi^. ^7). Of the lai]ger sets a 

typical and not imtisiial sample is one composed of the crossp 
the heart, the anchor^ the lunar ctescent, and the pentangle,. 
all maFie qf sUverp and a hern made of hom (Fig. 38). 

The most inttnesting of the compoond amulets is the anar 
snmdo (as it is Bometimea called) or siiw saim^ (properly only 
the pentagram) (Fig;s, 39^ 40, 41^ 4^), one of the moat 
elaborate single amulets, I believe, of a standard typCt 
ejeistence, and one which exhibits, in varions ways, a feinarkable 
rcsemhlancc to the Neapolitan The an^o jn'jwd^ 

is always of silver* and usually of rude workmanship* most 
often being cast, with perhaps a little subsequ^t huMkiDg on 
the face, ox made in an equally negligent tnonneXp from a sheet 
of metaL It is formed of five symbols—^a pentagram, a 
a buman-faced descent, and a key, grouped about a heart 
pierced by two arrows — which are surmounted by a figure of 
the Virgin Lndystud has at tbe back a ring for its 

attachment. Each of these symbols ib, as has been shown* 
{ndividuuUy and secularly amuletic, whilst a religions dmiacter 
ia given to the complete charm by the anows crossing within 
the heart (making it a ^'Sacred Heart"), and the image of the 
V'irgin. 

The human-faced lunar crescent* always preseut in this amulet^ 
although generally distinct from the crescent npon which the 
Virgin stands, Bometimes replaces Lt It is not unlikely that 
the arrows, which are tQ some forms strongly marked, have* 
as elsewhere in ancient and modem Europe, a symbolic, and 
probably protective* meaning of their own; and they are 
arranged so as to form a cross, although their junction is 
unseen. 

Upon certain specimens of this amulet (Fig. 41) there is a 
very small emblem whose symbolic meaning in Portugal 1 was 
cot able to detertuioe. It is placed just above the wnst of 
the figa, and next to the human-faced crescent, and U resembles 
a four-petalled flower* having fpur leaves suntuunding a common 
centre. That it is amuletic, and that k has some indmatie 
connection with the crescent and the hand, may be mferred 
from its position, and from the fact that there is a type of 
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Sp^iEh amukt, seemingly no longer us^d, of silver, composed 
of a ctesccnt witkiii whose body this emblem is placed^ and 
from the centre of whose iimer curve a projects.^ Whilst 
there Is a strong possibility that tt represents the me (or some 
other) iiower^ forming 4a addition^] point of resembkiice 
between the dneo and tfjo it may perhaps be 

ascribed to a Mohanfimedaii bijlueticej since it is used in 
Algerbij with or without the crescent, as a decoratiaD for 
amulet pouches. Just such an emblem^ a centre with fonr 
spokes or petals^ ia used in Mooriah decoration as a repre¬ 
sentation of the strongly-proiecdve number five.^ 

lo the erW^? ssmJff we find combined the protcctiTe virtues 
of silver^ of an image of the Virgif^ of the lunar crescent^ the 
key, the ithiphallfc hand^ the heart, and the pentagram, and 
possibly also those ot the flower-like emblem^ the arroWi and 
the cross. In the Neapolitan dfnaru/a we find embodied 
several of the same conceptions which are embraced by the 
dnutf refjw^^r. The dmetmf^ij* literally the ** sprig of rut,” is a 
stem from which extend abort bmnehes, each of which holds 
an amulettc emblem or symbol ai its extremity. It is worn as 
a protection against (the evil eye), it is almost 

always of silver^* and usually roughly made, and it counts 
amongst its symbols the lunar cr»cent, the key, the ithiphaUic 
baud (the J^ca% a flower-lite emblem, and often the 

heart and the arrow. The number of coincideuces between the 
two auitilets appears too great to be the result of mere chance; 
m feet it jj so great that we may fairly assume that the aniukts 
theruielves have had a common od^, and that one or the 
other has changed in form, and in some of its less valued 
aymbok, during the centuries since their genesis. 

There are several simikir but less common compdnud amuletSt 

^Notts an SpQJiUh Amulets,” pp 45^^ 453^ iind PE. VX J. Since niitiEIg 
lbe*e miss I hsLve seen a baud af eiystd whifsc mcEBj socket hr 

WisptiiEij^lijli onui'Meflted with this eEnblein Rmud tlire willt. 

* WcsIcnrtBjTifc, 7^ Af^'i Or^a AfamrA toL Jtsjcpv, 

^Elworthy, £Tn 7 £p!^ pp. 34^ ft , ju„f Gunthcr, 

Jiiutt, rgd.5* 

^Spednetis o^wlc of base yellow mtrTHJ, bJiIuh^ rarei icimetittwa occitr. 
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described in the notes on the beam and the Ismar crescml^ 
which. howtvtT, hardly appear to be standard typea. They also 
are of adverj bni they do not indLLde so many symbols as the 
Vb^-siirtnounted charm, five symbols appeanng in one of 
them (Tig* 2S)p stnd four in each of the three others (Figs, 1% 
ac, 34)* It is curious that in two of these latter (Figs. 191 
20) thfi ^mbots are aU profane, the heart, to which a religions 
nonception ii soinetimes attached, being lacking j and that in 
the other (Fig. 24} the symbok are ^cred in character^ with 
the exception of the pentangle* It is inteiesthig to note that 
neither \n any of the compound amulets mentioned, nor in the 
iimurutaj does a representation of a hom^ otherwise a favourite 
protection, occur. 

The only Spanish amulets which I have found which resemble 
the Fortugdese compound amulets arc the combined crescent^ 
and fotET-petallcd floweri which may be related to the 
anca and the elaborate jet ithiphalUc; hand^ upon 

which appear a lunar crescent, or, mote seldom^ u lunar 
crescent and a hearth W, X- Hildbuhgh. 


FCH4K-TAI.ES OF THK ABDklOlNES OF KeW SOITTM WaLS^. 

The following stories have been obtained by me personally from 
old nati\’es w^hom 1 have been acquahited with in different pans 
of iS^cw South Wales. Id rSg-g I published seven aborigioal 
storieSp* and in 1904 a numher of myths and traditions current 
among the natives of New South Wales and Yictona-" 1 have 
a considerable number of all sorts of legends stiil in MS., 
awaiting publication. R. H. Mathews, 

I. Why Fishes inhabit the Water* Tn^.) 

Id olden rimes there were sotae people who had the farm of 
different kinds pf hsh, but they always roamed about and hunted 

1 “^NoCea on Spamsh AmuJetsp” p 457. Aod PL Vll.p aad pp 459^ 4^^ 
nd PI. V, 

^ tAt Aujit^iax tSydiKy* 1S99S, pp. 1-35^ 

^yflirrw. 4SW. MJ* mviii. pp. ayi'SSd Kpd 33 y- 37 fi- 
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on the dty laud the same as other folk. One day they vere 
camped beside the Banvan riveTf under a shady tree irbich grew 
on the top of a steep bank, at the foot of which was a Inige, 
deep waterimle. A heavy thundetatonn catne suddenly, aod 
almost extii^uished theii fire. Immediately alter the rain, a 
strong, pieicing wind arose, and everybody became very cold. 
An old man, Thuggai, the yellow-belly, told Eiis chQdien to tiy 
and re^klndle the fire. As they did not succeed, he asked 
Bierouga, the bony lish, to have a try. Then he invited Kumbal, 
the bream, and some oijiets, but they all failed, because the wood 
was very wet on account of the recent heavy shower- There 
was among the people a Ngulamanbu, a little bsh about four 
or five inches long, and he said to the yellow-belly, 'rhiigsai, 
■** my father CQddhn, the cod-fish, to light iJie 6te for us, 
He is a clever conjurer and I am sure he will succeed.” Thuggai 
accordingly made the desired request. Cuddhu then placed 
^otne pieces of barfc on tlic almost exiinguished fire, and began 
to blow the few remainiog live coal* vigorously with his breath, 
which caused the fite to show signs of reviviitg. 

All the people immediately crowded dose to Gaddhu on the 
Windward side, keeping their backs towards the cold wind and 
tneir &ees in the direction of the fine, in the hope of soon being 
able to warm themselves, men Guddhu observed this, he 
asked them to get farther back and give him more room. They 
tlieo all went round to the keward side, which allowed the wind 
to play freely nn the smauldcring embers; which caused the 
faatk and wood to graduaby ignite. Giiddhu added plenty of 
fuel, because he wished to make a good fire which would womi 
^veiybody. 

On the leeward aide there uas u verj' narrow space between 
the fire acd the lop of the steep bank already {uenttoned, which 
was only of sufficient width to afford standing room for the 
occupants. At that moment there came a sudden, strong gust 
of wind which fanned the fire into a large sheet of flame and 
compelled all the peo[jlc, includiTig Guddhu lu'mself, to step 
backwards to escape being scordurd, whereupon they all fdl 
headlong down the bank into the water. The strength of tlic 
gale increased and swept the fire also down the bank into the 

p 
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river. The people wbo were swimming about gathered arounii 
the fire, which continued to hum under the water, and (hef 
have remained there ever since. This ts why it is always wanner 
under the water on a bleat, chilly day thsii it is in the cold 
ail on the surface. 


IL Why the Owl has Large Eves. Trilv.) 

Away track in the craditbnaiy times, Weemnllee, the owl, and 
Whlanjee, the cydone^ were two young men who were great 
blends. Although they hunted and had titeir meals together, 
and slept in the same camp, and chatted to each other, 
WUlaojee was invisible to bis companion, WeetnuUee, howewr, 
was always trying to see Mi'iUaojee and kept constantly ftaring 
b his direction, which caused his eyes to gradually grow largitf 
and rounder. When they started out hortbg together, WillMjee's 
weapons and other accoutrements were carried along just as 
any Wackfellow would cany them, but the bearer was not visihle. 
AVhen the two hunters were Stalking kangarcioa, Weemullw would 
see Willanjee's spear poised in the womniera, and thrown at the 
kangaroo, He would hear Willanjee’s voice callbg out that 
he had secured the game; and when the two men rushed up 
to give the animal the two/ de graft, Wilhnjet’s club was acting 
m good fonts b an invisible liand. All this greatly puzjsicd 
WeemuUee, besides having the great charm of mystery, and 
he was for ever slrab’mg his eyes io a yam tndeavcnir to see his 

peculioi fdeiid. 

One day these two mates were DUl hunlmg as usual, and 
had caught some iguanas and black ducks, Towaida evening 
Wcemullce climbed a tree and caught a fat yoimg opossmu in 
QDE of the bolla^f spouts. Willimjee called out, “Throw it 
down to mu wc will go home and cook our suppEr.^” 
Wceniullee then descended from the tree and the two mates 
started for the c^rnp, carrying with them their day's tatch of 
giirne. The opossum tiaa home along by the invisible Wlilanjee^ 
and when the camp was reached he made a fue and cooked 
the different animals in fche usoal native ftisluofi. The hunters 
had a great feast, and when it was over Willanjee rolled himsell 
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up hi his mg and lay^ down by the c$mp Tire- WeemiiUce's 
iuquisitiveaess had Teachcd its cUnwc, and he decided to make 
a iitspecUon of hia friend whik he was saimd asleep with 

a Ml stomach. 

By and by» when all was quiet, with his eyes opened to theiir 
utmost extent, he iiauttously uidolded and lifted up one comer 
of VVdUnjee'S stm The cousequence waa sudden and 

disastrous. The tnoutctit ibe rug was raised, out burst the wind 
and scattered everything in the camp in all directions* Wectnullee 
vms swept into on adjacent hollow tree and on up inside the 
hole, coming out again at a top spout- He was then blown 
away across a p]mn, all the time staring and straining his eyes 
in the hope of aeeiog his queer companion- At last he caught 
a firm hold of a small but tough acack tree and managed to 
cling to it till Wtllanjee the whirlwind had gone past. Ever 
since Uiat terrible night^s experience Weemullee’s eyes have 
remained large and roundr 

Ill. How THE NaWKE^^ UAlCES THE HeEDS GROW, 

The Nankeen cranes called by the narivea WaiwoUcej is a 
DQcturnaS bird of a dull reddish colour, and spends the day 
sitting among the branches of trees bounding walerholes and 
lagoons. ’^Vhen the Mumtmbtdgec river is in high dood in 
the sumfnta* months, and the waters spread out on either side 
ovcjT the low-lying lands and swamps, Warwollee is in great 
glee and utters his dkcordant calls during the evening at 
frequcMt Intervals, The aboriginea believe that the rapid growth 
and great height of same reeds, due lo the warmth of the sun 
upon the hooded knds, is caused by the noise made by these 
birds, in prehistoric times, VVarwoUee was a great magician 
and went about among the ewanii >5 and other moist places 
where reeds groWt stretching them upwani by pulling them with 
his bill The joints which we see in reeds and rushes were 
caused by Warwollee^ and indicate the places where he used 
to catch them, when hauling them higher and higher out of 
the ground. 
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CDN<^Rfi5S OF TH£ HlSTORY OF ReUOIONS. 

Probalily most of your readers are already aware that the 
third lotcmatiorLal Congress of the History of Itdigiofis will 
be held at Oxford from Tuesday to Friday, Sept 15-Td^ rgoS. 

The following are the amtugements, ^ far aa yet iniide; 

On Monday evening, SepL i4lhi Prof. Gardner and Dr* A* J* 
Evonr will receive the members at the Ashmolean 
at B.45 p-m- 

The Congress wiH assemble on Tuesday j gih, at 9.45 a.tn.^, in 
the EscancLination Schools, when the repre*enUtivcE of Universities 
and Academies, Britieh and Foreign, will be welcomed on behalf 
of the local Committee and the University. The Hon- 
Fresident, Dr* E. B. Tylor^ will (it h hoped) introduce die 
President, the Right Hon* Str A. G* Lyall^ D.C^L*, who 

will deliver his address. At i1x3q the secdona will be odfi- 
stUnted under their various Preaidentt The Sections will be 
nbit in number; 

t. Religions of the Lower Culture (includlnf Mexico and 
Peru) : JWs. Mr. E- Sidney Hakland. 

w Keligions of the Chinese and Japanese: FStj, Prof. 
Herbert A- Ottes (Cambridge). 

iri^ Religion of the Egyptians. 

IV- Rebgions of the Semites: /Wr. Piof M. Jastrow^ Jun- 
(Philadelphia). 

Vp Religions of India and Iran; iV^. Prof J. \Y, Rhys 
Davids (Manchester). 
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FT, Hj^ligion s of tbe Greeks and Ramans £ /V^j. Monsieut 
SabitiDD Reinach. 

Fji, Religions of the Gennan?^ CelCHj ami Slavs: /Vzr, Pfiaf+ 
Sir Joba Rhys (Oxford). 

viii. The Chr^tian Religion: Ptis. ReV', Prof W. Sanday 
(Oxford). 

ix- I'he Method and Scope of the History of Religions. 
Besides the addresses of the several Presidents, papers are 
expected from a large number of English and foreign scholars. 
Phe study of religious anthropology will be well repregentedi 
Papers have been promised by Count Goblet d^^lviclk on 
Les Relations de k Magte et de la Religion”; Mr. Edward 
Clodd oo “ Preanimistic Stages in Religion ”; Rev^ Principal 
Gsmie on ** The Rdigions Consciousness in its Earliest 
Phases ; Mr. R. R. Marett on '* The Concepttan of Mana ” j 
Prof, Preuss on Astral Religion in Mexico Mr. W. W. 
Sktat on ‘^^Calay Religion”; and Mr. N. W. Thomas on 
Sacrifice.” fn addition to other promises it is hoped that 
papers wjl] also be contributed by Dfn Frazer^ Mr. A, E. 
Crawlcyj and Mr. Gomrue- 

Id other sections menibers will have the advantage of hearing 
emineut scholars like M. Michael Revop^ Mn Suxukj; Dr Budge ; 
Prof. Newberry, Baron von Btssingx Ptof- Capait, Prof. Loretj 
Prof, Sayetp Prof Paul Haiipt, Pro£ von Orelli and Prof. 
Bertholct (President and Horn See, respectively of the Basle 
Congress in 1904)1 Prof. Mfugoliouth, and Pnof Eh Mootet; 
Prof Hillebrandt| Prof. Densscni Prof Jacobf Prof de La Vallce 
Poussiui Prof Arnold^ Prof Barnettp Prof Oltraniaref Prof A. W. 
Jacksodj Prof J, C* Ghj-itteiji^ Prof Moulton; Prof Fran^ 
Cumont, l>r. J. Evansp Principal jevona, Prof. Ei^ler, Dr. 

Famelf Mr. Warde Fowler; Prof Sqderblom, Prof E T. 

Rohhouse^ Prof H. M. B. Reid; Prof E- von DobschiitZp 
Prof O- Pfleiderer, M. Guimet, Prof G. Bofiet-Mauiy, Prof. F, 
C, Porter. 

Members* tickets (for Eddies as well as GeCLtlunieu)^ entitling 
to admission to all MeetingSj Receptionaj etc., and to a copy of 
the Trafisaefi't^fj^^ each- Ladies' dcketSi entitling to adtnission 
to all MeetiTigs, Receptions, etc. (but not to the 
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los. Tbe Congrtts wili b« teceived by the May or and Mavoress 
at the Town Hall on the evtning of Tuesday, Sept isth. 
Garden-parties will be given by Rev. Profs, tiriver and Sanday 
ai Christ Church, and by Dr. Famcll and Mr, Msrett at Exeter 
College; and there will be evening receptions at the Piit-RiTcra 
Museums and the Schools. Applications for tickets, which should 
be accompinied by Cheque or Postal Order, should be tnadc only 
to Messra. Barclay & Co., Old Bank, Oiford. The Congress 
win adhere to the Fundamental Rule adopted in Paris in i goos 
“Les travans ct les diseussiDns dn Congrfes autont essendeHetnesit 
uu caiactke historique. Lcs polemiques d'otdre confessiand on 
d&gtmtiquc soat inttifdites." 

AJl coraiauiiications ccnceming the CotigreKr offers of papers, 
etc. ahould br sent lo either of the Hon. S«:^eta^]t^s^ vie,, to tny 
coUcftgQE. Lk R. Famell^^ D-Iitt.. igii VVoodstock Rd., Oxford, or 

to myself ^ ^ ^ 

Js Estun CAHrjSUNTffim 

109 Banhuiy Road, Oxford. 


A itACASSAR Version of Cioterella, 

(VqI. xviiL p. 191.) 

In connexion with Mis^ Coi*s article on additional vananu of 
it may be wdl to call auentlon to a very imereslmg 
version from the Indonesian area, ovetrioGhed, apparently, by 
Mr. Newell^ in his comparaUve note on the Filipino versions 
collected by Gardnen The yoIdihc in which it occurs is about 
the last place one might expect to find a representattve of this 
&iiaous Btoiyj T. J* Bezemer'B^ recent wort on Indonesian 
folk and ammal tales* etc. At pages 373-37 S of this book ts to 
be found the German text of Die Makassariache A&chenbrodel * 
(The Macas&ar Ciodctella), translated from the Dutch of Dr, 
B, Matthes in the Bi/dragen T^tui- Land' en Viflkf:fikundi 

^ vol. Kix. pp. aja-iSo. 

i mti Tkr/ak^fi nnd Haag. 

1904, pp. vW, 430- 
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JVedfr/arfih^Adndii^ The DMivc race frotn wham tlie tale 
Wfl5 obtained are the ^taossars of Southefn Celebes^ a people 
of Maiayaj] stoch, whose literary aXtamnieDtSj according to 
Beicmer (p. 366), are far behind those of their neighbours and 
congeners, the Buginese. 

The following m an English renderiiig (by the present writer) 
of Eezemeris test i — 

In days of old there once 1 ived in the country of 

Bonthain, a. port in Southern Celebes)^ seven sisters. 
After the death of the parents, the oldest of these sisters had 
received anthority over the household, and accordingly assigntid 
their daily tasks all the others. It was thus the duty of the 
ycungest to bring every day the wood needed for the kitchen. 
One dsty* when she chanced to take a bath m the river, she 
caught a nsh uaracd which she took boicie with 

her and placed in the basin of the fountain in front of the cave 
2 }afindfl^/fndOr Every day ahe gave the fish half of her rice, 
and sang * * come npp 

Ent rice off the »h>ii£ plate 
Thar is wmihed with milk,^ 

*“* And as soon as the fish heard this charming song, he came up 
immediately to get his meal. In this way the fish was fed every 
moming by the maiden until he got to be the size of a long 
pillow* Butfl hardly had the sisters of the niaiden discovered 
that she was becotning thinner and thidnet than they began to 
watch her carefully till the time. It soon turned out that she 
alwuys gave up Italf of her food to the hsh Emd so had not 
sufficient nourishment herselC Whether it was due to sisterly 
lovu, or to the attraction of the great Djulung^djulutig fish, is 
doubtful; but this ia certain that the was caught and 
secretly eatem 

“Wheu^ next morning* the youngest sister came again to the 
Cave of Tj aiindo-lindo and sang there her accuslomed soug^ she 
waited in vain for the return of Djulung-djulung. In despair she 
Telmmcd home, and now spent day and night bi slcepp wrapped 
completely in her sarong. But one morning she was awakened by 
the crowing of a cock. And in his crowing the cock informed 
her that the bones of her dear fish ky hidden under the kitchen- 
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fire. She arose at ance, dug up the bones and buried thenr at 
the grotto of Tjalindo-lirtdo, singing as she did so this song: 

^Tbou ttiUH gruiTr nsy Djulang-djulwg, 

Umil thou ajt bcOttrue a tiee; 

And tiiy Icaive^ sMi Ml on JaVm j 
And the KiUE of ]vm wiU pick thee up+* 

*' And actually the bones soon grew to be a treep the tmolc of 
which was of iron, Lbo leayea (a son of sUk). the thorns 

tieedlcSp the blossoms gold^ and the fruit diamonds. 

*^'‘\^Ticn the tree had grown largej in accordance with the wish 
of the maiden a leaf fell down on Java^ IVhen the beautiful leaf 
was shown to the King of Java^^ be tesolvcd immediately to visit 
a country from which canne such a beautiful thing. After die 
Prince had been roaming about in Cekbes for se^^eral days, he 
found one day, while out him ting, the great wonder-tree of 
Tjalindodindoj hut try as much as he Could^ he was tmabk to 
discover its origUL [UTien the Prince heard that the listers 
dwelt iu the acighbourhood of the cave, he hade the maJdens 
come lo hiuJi in order that he might obtain ftom them particulars 
as to the origin of the tTee.]^ 

“In accordance with the egrnmand of the Prince, the six sisters 
came, blit could not satisfy his desire for knowkdge^ iMiea 
asked, if one of them had not remained at home, they answered, 

^ Ye% the youngest She is cjily a simpleton, and knows nothing 
about anything except the house.' But the Prince insisted that 
she also should be brought to h\m. And, wonderful to relate, 
hardly bad she come in sight, when the tree bowed to the ground 
most submissively in recognition of its mistress. The maiden 
picked some of the leaves and fruit and handed them to die 
Prince. 

“ The Prince was so charmed by this homage thai he chose the 
youngest sister for his wife^ and took her and her sisieis back to 
Java With hm But later the whole family returned to Cclebei.” 

This version extends the area of distribution of Cinderelk and 
cognate tales in the e.xtrenie East. 

.^\i.EKANnr:a F. CuAiiSEiRLAiet* 

I The words endoitii in brnEkeu arc net in the Orlgirwl EeXt u£ Dr, 
being added hy Beumicr tu moke the meaning dnrez. 
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Perhaps the nearest European analogue of this intereiting 
Cinderelia story la Ooe'Eye, Two-Eyes and Three-Eyes ** 
{Grittim, ii. Ts/fs^ 16^9)1. No. 136 of I^fisa Coi'a 

coUecticHi. in that case the beraine is nourished by a goat, 
and when the goat is killed she buries its entrails^ which spriiig 
np into a tree with silver leaves and golden fmiL In the 
Macassar tale it is the fish’s bones that are btiried+ This is in 
accordance with a wide-spread enstom in the lower coltuic. The 
bones and other remaiiis of food are not indeed everywhere 
biuiedi bnt they are osnatly treaty with special cart Professor 
Fraser in the second vplunie of JSf GaJiiift has collected 

a larg^e ouinber of cs^tnpleSn The nistom is also well tepre- 
sented in folk-talea other than those of the Cinderella cycle, 
Bones are^ perhaps, more usually than other oflalt the subject ot 
ceremoniotLs one. It Is often caplicitly believed that when this 
is done the creature will be restored to life* to become food 
again on a future dayp or, at least, that if they be not treated 
properly the animals of the speciea will take offence^ and the 
supply of gome fall short These beliefs and practices are 
specially prominent among the North Atnerican tribes^ but they 
are by no means tmktiown Elsewhere* In the Hebrides it is not 
considered right to throw sheep-boneft on the fire (liiL 
35), The late Dr* Giegot records (tv. J^^lk-Zort 
16) that in Scotland the bones of the haddock are not to be burnt ; 
and in fiome places the rule is more genenal (iii. idfZ % S^)* l-Ve 
have no distinct intiniULtou that the object of thus preserving the 
bones is to facilitate the resuscitation of the animals But in the 
famous sagu of Thors adventures it will be reiuembEred that he 
came one night to s countrymau^s house, and slew the goats that 
drew his chariot in order to provide the evening repost. He 
desired his host and hostes and their cbildreui to throw the bones 
into the goatskins, which he laid beside the h^rth. Ou the 
morrow he consecrated the skins and their contents with his 
hammer—in oilier words, performed a magical ceremony — and 
immediately the goals sprang up alive. Eat one of them was 
lame in consequence of the host's son having broken the ihigh- 
bone for the sake of the marrow. There can be Uitle doubts 
therefore, that the anciciU Scandiimvians hdd the belief In 
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qaestioii^ and treated the bones of animals killed for food in 
accordance with \L In the Macassar tale it is quite evident that 
the tree whkh grows up from the bones is a new nmiirestadoa 
of the fish; the fish is restored to life in a new form 

E. SiosEV TLutTLajto. 


StiniAL OF AmPUTATEO LtMES, 

(VoL iviii. p. 3 j 6 h) 

T. J-, a fanner, of Old Basford, Xottiiighami fell off the 

shaft of his cart and injured his leg so badly that afiei some time 
he was obliged to have it amputated, Hls wife had a little 
collin made for k and had it buried in the family graven This 
happened nbcui rS years ago. 

My father was Vicar of Old Easford for 53 years and 1 knew 

the J—- Gunily very well- They were moat respectable 

people, whose ancestors had lived on the same iarm lour hundred 
years. 

Mr. J'-died ahout two years after the loss of his leg. 

E. B. FlTAlAtf. 

Humslumgh Vicarage, Northumberlaiad. 


Wrek Boys. 

(Vol. iviiL p. 435.) 

I send a Co. Louth Wren-rhyme for compomoD. 

**Tbe wren, the wtea, thr king ed hH bird*, 

Oa Sl Stephen's Day tw wm caught in the 
BllL thoanh he's little hii gmt 

Bq rbc vp, kind pniplc^ and giv< ns e 
I f you Kk up moA ^TE m a treat 

WeTl bniy the wren tn tutdci the gme* 


^Thr^ fow lltie* are pacdadly I^ctiUceI wilh m Euei rhyme qiinted In 
A. W, Metre's ^ike /ih ^ ciccpl ituu in the BnglMi venuifl 

“hunijor" takes the place cf “family." 
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A wrem » vhm. fm jining 
A mcHiBc etrtiya^t stir off ttw flcoip 
Bat uHfW yfflj ajc dcsd iis 4 gpm 
Well catty yem &™3 door tn ddcit. 

With ywu packet fuli of mon^’ iwi ftmt Ixurd of hecj, 
rn mib yon ■ JMIPFF Chiislaons aod a merry KeW Year. 

So op with iht keuic mnd liown with ibe paOp 
Gtte na tame nHmcy to bury the wten*'* 

In Mr- O'Fahcny’a * a»imr» (noticed in 

tore, vol. vi- page 3.08) is the foUswiDg Iriali wren-rbyine 1 

1 }* fndp V>0 mmpiisiii, if ^ 

Cd.b^Ajp ub tui cTpco rmsllfl 

r-J 1 TKC^n in Cl^e-’* 

"O wren* wreoi tinfi tsf the bii<K 
Lmjjc }] your fiynityt sotill Me yott- 
Ristf up» womiifl of the boEise, 

Afld give US tbc blick hm's egg 
TbM h back in the &i cod nf the 

I liave never benid My explMDiion of tbe dgHth liw of 
the Lonth rbyme^ but one veraion of " The Battle of Birds 
tn CampbeQ's Tuies ccminenct^ with a quarrel between 

the wren and the mooM- 

I have once, some yean ago, seen a party of yonog men going 
from house to house with blackened faces and one of thc:^ 
tnitnber dressed in straWt but as a rule the Louth wren^boys 
are childrem They cany a ihotu bush decked with streanurrs 
of coloured paper, to a branch of which the wren is ti^i that 
is if they have succeeded tn fciUmg ooe- An altcmadve is to 
carry the wr^ in a little cofEo c&rved out of a tumip and 
covered with coloured paper* 


BavAN J. JONB$. 
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The Cults or the Greek States. Sy L R. Farsell, D.Litl. 

VoU. iiL and iv. With ZUiist rations. Ckrandqn Ficss. 

J 25 , net. 

We baTC oJready reTiewcd in these pages the first two volumes 
of Dt. Fainell’s great wort; aitd the greamess of his task may 
be gauged by the loog interval of time that has passed sioce 
the first two came oaL No one who has not himself tried 
some sueh task can know how loug it takes to prepare for it i 
of the hundreds and thousands of articles and monumeots to 
be examinedt weighed, their chalF left and their grain taken 
how much work leaves no trace, ^ce it discloses nothing good 
or nothing new. We are not surprised at the delay. One or 
two advantages, indeed, cotne froni delay. Ten years ago, some 
theories were predominant that have now falleo into the back¬ 
ground; this is especially the case with ethnology and folh-lnre,. 
where some notable advance has been made. For one thing, 
tmemism baa hdlen into the background, owing to the uncertainty 
caused by new discoveries in Aqstralk. Dr. Faniell never was 
much mdined to give weight to thk and other problems of 
savagery, no doubt he feels that his emtion was justified. 
Then, agRin, the Cretan discoveries have thrown a new iight 
on the be^ing$ of Greek religion t for whether the Cretana 
were Greeks or not, their religion certainly bona a direct 
relauon to that of historic Greece. Dr. Farnell has token. 
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account of Crete, but thmk he was uot well adirisedt in a 
book Bd thorough as this, in not basing his work 00 a sxudy 
of savagery, lo one matter he has come to see this. It seems 
that whatever may have been the origin of the stale omits of 
Greece, the people paid their chief wonsbip to local heroes and 
ancestral diviTiities. Now hero-wonhip was no part of Df, 
Fatnelrs original pkn; but he has found himself corupdled to 
include it, hia investigatiau having shown him its importance. 
Vet the heroes do not take the place that ia thclra historically,^ 
first iq the work; they are to come last, not formally as part 
of this work, but separated. We are very glad they are to 
comCp and we will not quarrel with their place so long as we 
get them. 

It is not only in the plan of the work that we miss the 
clement of savage belief and practice ; any of the parts would 
have heen the better for it Not only is this the case with 
stnange snntiii'als such as the horse headed Demeter, or the 
Mouse Apollo, but it would serve to throw light on the 
Mysteries, Not tliai Dr. Famell omits this side of the subject 
entirely: only he uses it half apologetically in illustmtioii^ not 
in explanatton. No doubt to give it due attention W'Oiild largely 
increase the bulk of the book; but we do not think that was 
or should bft the determining principle. Perhaps we may see 
in the Dionysos volume fuller use made of the savage myth- 
dan cea, which in two cases at least—Peru and Polynesia—were 
the starting point for the dmma. We must however admit that 
Dr. ramell gave ns no excuse to expect ibk comparative treat¬ 
ment j and regarding the book as a caUection of facta, marshalled 
and ordcrEiJ, belonging to a period limited in timer it is of the 
highest value. Dc Famell shows always a sane judgment j he 
is neither confused by the compleidty of his subject, oor apt 
±0 accept the latest new theory, and hia reaourues aie so wide 
as to be practically complete. The collection of the authorities 
cited in appendices by themselves has its dtrawf^ks^ but it. has 
also a great advantage, in that the student may without trouble 
gel a gctiend conspectus of the evidence. We must ad<l how¬ 
ever, that the rncthod of marking references is vc^ far from 
convenient; the small figures and lertem easily escape the cyq 
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and ip the appentikw they are pot arranged^ aa they shpold 
be, so S5 to be easily seeOi ip the luai^ say or to tkidtcr 

The subjects of these valinnes are Ge, Dcfneter and Korc, 
Hades-Plontop, the Mother of the Gk>d% Poseidon* aisd 
ApoUo. 

The chapter on Gc iniroduees us to oracles and prophetic 
shrines^ another point in which Greece comes into contact with 
prehistoric beliefs and practices;. Here we have religloos 
intoxication, the ceremony of oaih-taking* htntuip sacrifice, the 
vegetative dietiy^ and a number of other problems 00 which 
light is thrown by anthropology. Dr. FaradFs treatment will 
be useful to anthropologists as illustrating their own problems, 
but cannot be said to be complete from their point of view. 
We have not Doticed any mention of the rite of Btdking the 
earth to appeal to Ge or the powers below, which appeaiB in 
a few passages of Homer, AesdiyluSi and EacchyUdex. Demeter 
also has much in commOD vnih caiKier cidts^ althouigh lo the 
Greets she was rather a ovilizer than u goddess of divine 
powers. A oumber of very obscure and complicated enquiries 
belong to her: for instance, the Skirophoria, the Thesmophoria, 
the Mysteries. Dr* Famell does not subscribe to Miss Harrison's 
explanatian of the title ThestnophoroB, but regaids the f^ar/J^ew' 
as the institQiions of ordered life. In the Phigaleian story he 
Bees Demetcr as an earth-goddess of the dark underworld j he 
thinks the horse-type was due to some admixture, by which 
Demetcr-Erinys took over the horac Irom a cult of Poseidon, 
liades occupies only a GitiaJl part of the volume; and the 
Mother of the Gods, and Rhea-Cybele, whom we might expect 
to have found pcur the begmnmg of the work, would have 
been almost equally unmipoitant but for the discoveries iu 
Crete. We do not think that Dr. FariLell yet nrahzes the pbcc 
of the female divinily in Greek religion i the more that is 
discovered, the greater her importance Seems to be. It would 
Jiave been worth while to consider the Mother of the Gods in 
eonneiion with Artemis at least, and to group the fctnale 
divinities ii posaihle togetlien We emmot help believing that 
these, along with the heroes, are the foundatiDu of Greek 
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rcligiOT and cult. Bat perbaps wlien his work is Dr. 

FameU i^Lil wnsider this and other questions of pnhdple. It 

is strange that this i:L 3 iapLer does not Include a plate of the 
rctnaikable snalce'goddess, (or priestess in characler-cpstinne)^, 
found in Crete. 

The manifold character of Poseidon*^fl call Is recognized by 
Dr. FameU ; but he seems to be a httk prejudiced, as most 

people arc, by the god as master of the sea. in the 

earliest literature. To opr mind, this can hardly haTc been hiA 
original power. He does not even seem to us to liave been 
origmaEy a fresh'irater god^ dcYeloping into a sea-gad by the 
accident of migration. Taking into account not only his 
associaiion with the hotsef and [.wrhaps with war (for was not 
die trident a war-weapon?) his ancient cult in Corinth points 
to a more comprehensiv'e power than thi^ There we see him 
appealed to by warriors and iradem ^ others might appeal to 
Atheaa elsewhere, or to Apollo | there is no hint in the actnal 
remains, the ^ii'aieef, of a special se^-ftinctioiL His name may 
be connected with B-onh', woraft^e, blit it may be connected 

with srEXTif^ 5 <uii The complicated question of Poseidon s 

place in Attica is skilfully anulyred at the end of the chapter^ 
Dr. FameU B^uggests that Poseidon is a late-comer^ brought from 
Troizen with some Ionic immigration, ^sd it must be admitted 
that he gives reasons for his view; he holds also that Poseidoii 
is not identical with ErechtheuSt and that Aigeus may be a 
name for PoBeidon detived from the town of Aigai, which 
was “an asy^limi for Immigrant cnlts.^- We do not feel satls^ 
ded, howeverj that the last word has been said on Pc5Scidoo } 
in particular, no one seems to have noticed how old-fashioned 
people in Aristophaifes swear by htm* and the cemservatism of 
the countryman is well known^ A good deal of auspitioOi io 
our opinion, must also rest on a theory that assumes Poseidon s 
nrigLonl function to have been that of a walcr-god. 

The worship of Apollo furnishes Important evidence a^ fo 
early Greek ethnology^ FameU sees his earliest home in 

the North, whence down to hUtoiic times a religious pilgrim^^ 
Used to take place, certain messengers bringing onenngs of 
cereals to Dclos4 These seem first to have been brought to- 
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Delphi, wbence Apollo was long before be got a seat in Delos, 
The messengers came from the Hyperi>orean9, and were called 
according to Herodotus Dn Famell accepts Ahrens's 

brilliant explanation of as a vaiiant of {■vspjd^piroi.^ 

which he considers to be a North Greek form of iTrcjU^^wpcrai, 
the * poneie' who carried the offerings. Apollo was originally a 
pastoral or woodkad god^ in which last capacity he w^as the 
Wolf-goti Ai'JTEios (Dn FarneU rightly insists tlia t this adjective 
Cannot come from which would make AivcarOT)| and the 

thic gave its name to Ljcla+ which probably had another native 
□ame. Here Dr. Famdl comes closest to the anthropological 
schoolt in admitting an animal god, to whom his nanie-animal 
was occasionally sacrified, into the Greek pantheon. The con¬ 
nexion of Apollo is close also with vegetation and harvest; bnt 
his assocuLtion with the fiiin is not original but comparatfvely 
late. In the end^ this god becomes one of the most instructive 
to the sludentt ^ embodying conceptions of high inteJIectuai 
and moral value. 

Wc have only been able briefly to lonch on a few pobts 
of interest in these volumesj packed so dose with well-ordered 
evidence and cxitickm^ We have indicated where it seenas their 
plan might have been modified with advantage; but taking them 
as they stands they ate bdispensahie to the student, who will 
nowhere else find so good an account of the subject within 
its own bruits. For those who disagree with this or that 
conclusion, even for those who may think them wrongly con¬ 
ceived as a whole, their value aa a ttotehonse of learning is 
very greaL They present in convenient fonn the best results 
of the study of Greek religion, so far as those studies can be 
confined within the Greek sphere. 
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FoLt-LgitE AS AS HmoaiCAL ScJiiN^cz, By Geoi^ge Laueekce 
Gomme. Methuen ^ CQp, 1908^ 

The cDaductcr^ of aot long agOj tapresaed a decided 

dpinion against autbora wbo reply to critioEmi. 1 have been 
doing so all my day^ in matter^ of folklore^ history^ and so on, 
and venture to think that discussion clears mntteis up, and that 
criticism is really a form of collaboration. In the case of Mr, 
Cknmue^s RM-Zort as an Sdencf^ this critic, at Least, 

would wclcotne a reply, as he feels by no means certain ihnX 
he understands exactly what his author would be aL Mr. 
Gomme seems to think that history and historians are behaving 
unkiEdiy to their little sister^ folklore; yet, as a writer of history, 
1 feel nncopvinced of this sin, Mr. Gomme’s object in this 
work is to state ^^the claims of Folk Lore as a dehnite section 
of historical material,'’ and *" to shew how pure history is 
intimately related 10 folkloce at many stages, and yet how this 
relatfonsbip has been ^ored by both historiao and folfc-lorist,” 
(P xii), 

1 really do not see that the relatiDn can he ignored by the 
modem historian. Part of bis business is to clear the tower of 
historic niasonry from the pictoresque but pernicious ivy of folk¬ 
lore, that J3^ of erroneous popular and family traditiom For 
example, there la a place in Scotland called Kiuedworci, and folk¬ 
lore steps in with her tale of King Edw-ard L, which is only a 
Faikse/j^mph^ie. Tlie historian cannot ignore this folkloie, but 
he chops at its roat^ and so he does in hundreds of cases ro 
which ramily and popular trudition CAn be proved by documentary 
evidence to be nonsense^ In the meantime no historian 
denies,—to my knowleilge, — that folklore contaiEi valid evidence 
as to the frcAisfifr^ condition of mind and the fr^A/sL^rtt 
institutions in the past dwellers io these islands for example; 
and t have known traditions of ceftam hbtorical events to 
be very fairly accurate in parts of Scotland^ If any historian 
denies the value of trudition in proto-hlstory, he may fight hia 
own battle. On the other hand, when traditiou ascribes to 
Cromwell a camp of the Early Iron Age, then folklore has 
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become i very erraneoias source- These facts are not ignored 
by any competent bistomn or folWemst, It may ircU be that 
wbat is now folklore was ongiDaliy a suggestion of an antiqoai)': 
thus Sir Walter Scott, I think^ started an erratic theory of the 
rnscribed stone in Yarrow which may still hang about in that 
valley. If so, it is folklore now, and hss been bistoticnlly 
refuted, 

Mr. Gomme argues thai tradition sometiinca "reveals facts 
which history has either hopele^ly neglected or misinter^ 
preted {p. 13). In that case the bistoHan will gratefully 
acknowledge his debt to tradition^ though I do not see hqw 
the fact revealed by tradition <sn ever be proved correct, 
except by historical methicKls^ Mr, Gomine devotes much ^ace 
to an exainple^ the old story of a country fdlow who dreamed 
that he Bshould get good news at London bridge* went thither^ 
and there met somebody who told him that he^ the LondoncTt 
had dreamed that there was a treasure in the country fellow’s 
garden. Mr. Gomme would much oblige mep and the science 
of Psychical Research, if he went on to prove that this cradhioa 
bus an evidential basis. But he does oot do that \ He tnices 
the story in document from January^ 1632'53, and provea that 
the village of the cquntry fellow is variously localised, and 
that there was once a window with a picture of a pedlar and 
a dog in the church at Lambeth, while there is a wooden figmre 
of ditto at Swaffham; the locality of the country fellow in one 
variant The story may have attached itself to these SgureSi 
juift as the hgnre somedmes suggests the story. 

In the little and very ugly town of Douglas, the people leU 
you that Claverhouse cut off the eats of a local Covenanter 
with a pair ot scissors. They prove this by showing you a 

atone lo the wall of a house, on which ore incised two letter^._ 

say J. R.— d. pair of tailor's sciasorSp and a tailor's goose. It 
was common for tradesmen, haviog no anwonal bearings^ to 
engrave their initials* and their hamroeT* shuttle, scissois^ or 
whatever was the chief tool of their craft, 00 a stone over 
the door of thdt houses, or on the wall The shears have 
suggested lo Douglas folklore the myth of CSaverhouse; the 
tailor's goose is left out of account. 
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Aa a Ihistomn I dtd not ignore roliJore, bot liuiiited for the 
crop-cared martyr in Wodrow's copious tiiMtyrology. His name 
did not appear among the hiiiidred$ of suflerera, Eind, duly con¬ 
sidering the goose, 1 relegated the taJe to the “ficttofi&lt” in 
Mr Gomme's phrase. 

To retnro to the story of the dream^ it occurs, with London 
bridge, in a Breton marcAcTt stfll current, and in the Ifdmhrifigia. 
Here a oippie dreams that he will be anted at the church of 
St OJaf in London. The man crossed London bridge on his way 
to St Olaf^s chnrchj be met a man (the saint) who led him 
thither, and who went away whiHe the mirade came oft Very 
welJj there was a bridge in London when the sagaman heard 
that story. Plenty of other pheeSp from Cairo to Holl^id, are 
given in tales as the place of the central incident 

But Mr. Gomme argues that the story of Ivondon bridge existed 
“before the separation of the Preton folk from their Celtic 
brethren in Biitzun,” 1 cannot poastbly accept this opinion aa 
proved* because Breton folk, often at peace with English fisher¬ 
men while France and England were at wzir, kept on dealing with 
English fishermen, and could pick up the English rrtiin'Afn- 
Naturally the Northmen knew all abnut London bridge^ and bad 
every opportunity of picking up the mUrsAsftj though, in the 
Mamjkrtngla the s tory became hagiograpbic. No more is needed. 
We have nothing to do here with the Bretons before their migration 
from Britainj or with human sacrificea accompanying the building 
of a bridge, or with the mythical trappings of Arthur/ whether 
he was trappy on London bridge, like Jean sans Peur on tho 
bridge of Munteieau, or noL The treasure was not under London 
bridge, though the Thames bed is full of antiques of many ages. 
1 do not see that the bridge story adds an item to history, 

Mr. Gomme gives a case in which a local tradition of a buried 
treasure was verified by an accidental discovery. Perhaps in this 
case the tradition was genuine, bne the country is full of treasure 
legends which are not verified. In the Mold ghost-story of a 
Spectre in golden armonr, excavation did not find man^s annour, 
but the golden trapping.^ of u hor&e, as the learned declare. The 
ghost dlled the mui/if at BaHacbulish, has been carefully 
observed by the late Mr. Maclnnei, who cortectly d^cribial the 
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annciUT of 1 Viking invader, and I believe that relics of a battle 
between Vilung? and natives bive been found on the spoL But 
Mr. Macinucs was no aichaeologiitt tbough tht unndiif of the 
I?Aumc J^for was correctly described by him from careful study of 
the gbosL In this case ttadidon was not tbe sonree of the know¬ 
ledge of the percipieuL There were two percipients^ but the 
other was alarmed and showed no scientihe curiosity, 

Mfh Gomme calls on psychical research to hand supranonnal 
phenomena over to folklore* but 1 caimot see that folkloriscs 
nuike anything of them. Folklore does not cross-ctamme the 
witnesses and compare adjacent evidence tending towards proof 
or disproof of the pbenomena^ Yel this appears to be the only 
adentihe method of dealing with snch things. 

In other cases where contain vestiges nf bstitutions* 

the iact has not been ** ignored *; thirty years ago I was busy in 
tracing these vestiges^ and the knowledge has been vu^arfsJ in most 
treatises on folklore. For example T gave the Frog Prince stoiy^ 
and so does Mr. Gomme, but he says “ Frog Prince = totem ” 
It moul be so, or it moutn%" quoth Uncle Kemus, Again^ 
a prince coming from a foreign country tn win a bride* makes “an 
exogam ous marriage.^ Now in Austfalia you make an exogamous 
jnajriage with a neighbour m your own tribal territory (save in one 
or two cases as In that of the Kumai^ where yon go to a remote 
part of tribal territory)^ but it was not a case of exogamy when hJi 
Majesty mattied a ** Sea-King's daughter Cram over the sem'* 
We must not be in such a hurry to find exog^y 1 Nausicaa 
wanted to marry a foreign prince* the Ithacin^ but it was legal^ 
and deeirsible, that she should wed a Fhacadan of her own island. 

I really do not quite see what novdty Mr. Gomme thinks he 
ii intrtxJucing, If he makes exogamy and foreign marriiige co¬ 
extensive^ or thinks that a case of foreign marriage or a dozen 
cEse^t are necessarily due to the exogamous prohibitionp thed the 
Information is rather novel than convincing. 

When Mr, Gomme bnds fault with historians for demurring to 
Greek and Roman accounts of the low savage estate of the natives 
of these islands in iht “La Tfcue " or “Late Ccldc'' perioch does 
he mean that our Graeco'Koman books are folklore? He says 
"the terms 'savage' and ^barbarisin' indulged in by the Greek and 
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Roman writeR, camuol be rejected by modem historians simply 
because they are too haistL*' “Barbanam" is not harsh; and 
“savage" must be rejected because aichBeology proves beyond 
possibility of refutal, thatj in England, Ireland, and Scotland, the 
people of Caesar's time were not savages. 

The material civilisation and art of the la Tene iron age of 
late Celtic ornament;, arts, and crafts, were no mote savage than 
the art and civiliaation of Late NlinoaD Greece. As to the allied 
‘'community of women," if it edsted, the fknt was quite out of 
harmony with the material culture, and quite out of harmony with 
the tradidoual evidence (which Mr. Gomme should respect), of 
the Thin -Bo Cua/gtte, thongh Queen Maivc "wur a bad un, 
she,” as the Northern Laitner says. Mr. Gomme (p. 116) plucfcs a 
crow with me about all this, citing niy cf Scotlursd, vol. i. 

pp 3-S- 1 I'avc read voL L pp 3-5, and to these pages I refer 

the curious inquirer. As it happens, I did not say (or declare 
roundly ”), that *' to found theories upon such evidence os archae¬ 
ology provides is the province of another science, not of 
history.” 1 said, "to discuss the race and iangoage of the 
tribes who incised on the tocta the uoiversal hieroglyphs of 
early man; who used the polished neolithic wtapoM; to found 
theories on the shapes of stulls unearthed from barrows, is 
the province of another science, not of history." Histoiy is 
not craniology. and history is not philology hombiivtns 
in norutf, studying a language of which we have not a single 
word cm record. 

The language of the people who Insctibed Scottish rocks 
with Chiriqui and Amnta decorative designs is not known to 
us. We cannot prove that they were men of Celtic speech, 
and, if they were not, they have left 110 linguistic traces escept 
perluips in some mystcrioua monosyllabic river names such 
as the Spanish Ter and the English Ver and Cher. ^ How 
can history criticise such names, or read the Cretan inscriptions, 
not in Greek, but writlett in Creek characters? 

History is primarily concerned with cooteraporary do^roents. 
When these do not erisi, she strains her eyes with the aid of old 
books of history, and gratefully accepts what help she can recriira 
ftom philology, archaeology, anthropology, folklore, sphragisbc 
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hOTldiy. and 60 forth- But what Ca£^ sajfs is ^idencc (not 
folklore evidence), md^ if he wetc well informed, then the social 
condiriDn5 of the people of these islands, in his time, were ttiijch 
out of harmony with their degree of material ciiUnre. 1 do iKst 
discuss Mr. Gomme's theory of kiniessness and totemism among 
the Bemangs, because Mr. Skeat, as he kindly informs me, caidd 
find no certain vestige of totemism in that people, and his book 
proves that they recognise kinship. 1 do not follow Mr, Gomme 
into the relations of race and foiklare^^ becanse about race we 
know, at least I know, very little; and our own, and Greek, and 
aiKiient Egyptian folklore cootaih many elements common to 
Anmta or Dieri folklore. Folklore seems, on the whole^ 
universally humam I do not qoite undersiand what Mr. Gomme 
means when he says that "the Teutonic jj^plc, and their Celtic 
predecessorSi came to Britain with a tribal, not an agricultural 
constitution,” Does he mean that these tribes had no agncultarc 
in their old homes? That would be hard to prove, and if they 
had agnculture it must have been under rules, "*an agricoltural 
caostitution/^ Is there any reason why a tribal people should not 
occupy villages ? The word ** tribal" is very vague, but ibe tribes 
of the north-west coast of America live to villages, and the Celts 
and Teutons may have done lo too- The people of Attica were 
tribal, living in villagira, before the synoedsmiis. I really do not 
see that the fact can only be explained by ethnological didereitces, 
and perhaps Mr. Gotnme does not mean that. All my observa' 
tiotts must be taken with the reserve that 1 may have failed to 
interpret his meaning with precision. 


A. Laho. 
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Cawbuiijcr History of Ewoush LiTERAtuitE. Vol ». 

Fnoit THE BECISPflSGS TO THE CyCLKS OF ROMANCE. 

Cambrid^ : University Press, 1^7. 

‘The hiatory of a nation's literature cannot be divorced ftom 
some consideration of its polidcal, rdigious, and social Ufe, 
including its mnimem as wd1 as its phases of seDtiment and 
fashion, its trivUl thoughts 00 less than its Berious moraefits. 1 
read this sentence in the pre&cc of the new Historj of EngUfh 
UttraSure, and. so far as it goes. I Bud the principle therein 
enunciated fiood Tme. as a folk-lorisi; i should have liked some 
recognition of those obscurer, more instinctive, more pnnntive 
tnanifcstations of the racial or, as 1 should prefer to say {the term 
ladal being prejudiced by its pseudoscientific associations), 
national, consciousness which arc in so large a measure the objects 
of our study. Still here the principle is asserted, that litfiruture 
must be regarded, not as a fortuitous succession of individual 
manifestations of talent unrelated to each other and to the life 
out of which they spring but as the revelahon of the mtellec^, 
aesthetic end spiritual ethos of a community, which ethos has been 
in ihe past and IS in the present dejicndent upon conditions which 
wc cun analyse and detertnine. As a folk lorist my concern with 
the present volume is chteay to consider in how tar it has earned 
out this principle, and I necessarily disreganl neatly all that most 
reviewers, dealing with it from the stand point onitcmiy history as 
coTnTnonly understooti, inside subject of their comrEieiita. 
should, howcveTi like to express my appreciation of the titdiiy o\ 
the work; it contains a great deal of information acenmte m 
itself and lucidly presented; its merits in this respect me snch ^ 
to entitle it to a place on the shelves of all students of our early 
national past; a reprint will doubtless be called for before long 
and in anticipation thereof a few remarks upon its plan and upon 
the way io which that plan has been carried ont, may be thought 

not out of place. . , 

The plan is that of the C^sHhriiigf Modem Mu/ory: special 

sections of the subject are dealt with by different writem, the vario^ 
contributions being dovetailed into and more or less harmonised 
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with each other by the edLior, who proTidcs bircU*-eye surveys 
of the rnoiD penods and tendencies, t cannoi but think the 
plait a miatakeo one. It necessanty leads tn overlapping and 
duplication, serious drawbacks when the literature of well-tjigh a 
thousand years has to he surveyed in 400 pages. A flagrant 
utstance is supplied by chapters iia and i: Latin Chronklers 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, by Prof. Jones ; 
Larin Literature of England from John of Salisbury to Riehairi 
of fiuiy, by Dt. Sunday, It would have been far better to allow 
Prof Jones to treat the whole of this liteiaiure, upon which, 
despite the variations of subject matter, the form and historic 
wtecedents of the language impress a character that distinguishes 
it from work in the vernacular, whether French or Eoglish. The 
worn fault IS undoubtedly the assignation of the Metrical Romances 
(t 2^1500) to two writei^ PraC Ker and Mr. J. W. H. Atkins. 
It IS 01 less consequence that the two not inliequeiitly difi-er 
as i t On the whole they go over the same ground without 
eith« subjecting it to tliat erhaustive and penetrating survey 
we have a right to Thus despite the really eacelknt 

hnkingand harmonising' chapters of the editor, Mr. Waller, the 
reader obtains no dear broad impressions; he must himself 
10 tr^e mewurosnpply his own synthesis, and he is handicapped 
by the feet that the materials therefor reach him in vertical instead 
of honaontid sections and thereby hinder a clear inaight into the 
evoluttoD of the Lteraturc as a whole, 

which defies the excellent principle I quoted at the outset of 
this review, imd one of which the disastrous nature k esjiedally 
apparent to the folklonsi madcr. An attempt has been made il 
treat in one volume two markedly distinct periods in the growth 
of our iiabonal htcrature, and thereby fimts, which were f exercise 

subsequent development 
of English lettera, are slurred over or distorted. In a period of 

350 years, in ronnd figures, English litemhiie exhibits a 

dcvckpmeni which ,t is comparatively easy to trace, characterisrics 
wkeh are comparatively simple and homogeneous, a formal body 
and an urnmating spirit which are obvionsly the product and 
expression of a comparatively hamoniou* and genumely national 
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conception of life nisd its probLem^. The same, beiin^ m mind 
the mfiDitelf greater compleiities of modero life and the ionxiiie 
amonDt of vwadon thereby engendereth may be said of English 
litmtiire from the days of Chaucef to oor own time. But the 
ioten'ening period la one to which no parallel can be adduced in 
the story of any other great literature^ For over a century the 
nation is dumb, iX we tain account solely of utterance in the 
natJOnol tongue; for another century it is slowly and painfully 
asserting first its right to ciist and then to dotuinate^ and when at 
length the long struggle is over| and Englishmen once more 
crpiess their highest thoughii and bolded imaginings in Englishi 
a tremendous change is apparent; vocabularyp syfitast^ metre, 
literary convention whether in prose or verse, nature and choice of 
subject matter^ aU have altetedt and altered so profaundly that at 
first sight there seems to be no connection between the two 
bodies of Uterature. And yet the writer of the fourteenth or the 
twentieth century is an Englishman just os was he nf the eighth 
or tenth; and yet throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
when English was dumb or content to tahe a bumble placep 
Englishmen were thifiking and fancying, but it was in Latin or in 
French thm they shaped their thoughtRi and fancies. 

Periods so markedly dissimilar aa 700-1050^ and 1050-1500^ 
required entirely didercQt modes of treatment to do justice to the 
problems they present. Moreover an unique opportunity was 
lost of exemplifying the principles set out by the editora iu their 
preface. Pre-Conqueat English literature 11 compact, limited in 
extent, clearly defined for the moft part as regards chronology 
and locality 1 the people w^hich produced it is small and fairly 
homogeueoua, possessors of a culture of which the constitueit 
elements axe knnwii with singular precision and the growth of 
which under well-known influences can be dearly traced- In no 
other section of the world’^s literature are the elements of the 
standing problem of all litcraluie—its true relation to the 
environing life—so shnple and so manageable. All these con¬ 
siderations CdJIed emphatically for a separate treatment of this 
perind, and for recognition of the (act that here, if anywhete, the 
ideal study of lileramre ns esipression of a special form of life 
coidd be inaugurateti 
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U remains to say a few words about those sections wliich more 
specially concera the fo!k-loiist. Unfortunately k must be 
frankly staled that, with one exception, they are the weakest of 
the book. Mr. Chadwick’s chapter oa the Pfe-Christian dement 
of early English is meagre and Inadequate in the eatfemei a 
mere d^'-as-dust enumeration of fects which neither seta out the 
fascinating problems involved nor makes any essay to solve 
Moreover it is esasperatiag to find a portion of the bare twcoty 
pages allowed to this complicated subject wasted upon such 
catremc examples of German misapplied ingenuity as Khgel’s 
hypothesis that ‘epic poetiy originated among the Goths, and 
that Its appearance in the North 4 Vesl of Europe is to be traced 
to the harpist who was sent to Clovis by Theodoric' The couple 
of pages given to mWtA seems to me an exetnplaiy instance 
of faHtire to apprehend the red issues involved, and of baffling 
statements of the writer's own views. Of the two chapters 
devoted to the Metriiml Roiminces 1 have already spoken. As 
in all Prof. Ker’s writing we find much that is suggestive and 
illumitiatiDg, especially in his too brief remarks on the pardidiatn 
of certain traits in English and North Teutonic treatment of 
romance during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But 
from his command of all the literature to be cansidered, and 
from his fine and soond critical gift, we had a right to expect 
far more. Is it too much to hope that we may one day 
receive from him that account of ramacce in the vernacular as 
it developed in the period 1051^1350 which he is better qualified 
than any living scholar to furnish? Sneh an account must f 
think he would agree with me. emphasise the underlying unitv 
of all the varied manifestations of the romantic spirit ^ diefr 
mutual relation to definite common historical and psychological 

ftofessor Lewls-Jonea' account of the Arthurian literature may 
be heartily commended as a sane and scholarly statement of the 
facts, which should be corrective of the idle talk upon the subject 
that IS finding its way b ever-inereasiog measure into print But 
perhaps he is a little too sane. A touch of the tfa-ra. under the 
mflueitoe of which the Principal of Jesus’ studies are mostly 
prosecuted, might not be out of place. Ip entering this 
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enchanted forest of ArthuT-Und one must not mind taking one's 
sdentL&c Life in one's hands, 

1 am UDflhlB, as wEU be seen, to regard the CsmMdge History 
as more than a stjepping-stnne to that adequate account of wlia! 
the men and women of our race have achieved in the realm of 
fancy and thought. None the less does it mark a distinct stage in 
the progress towards the reaiisation of such an ideal 

AurKED Nutt. 


CoUFETfDIOS or THE PUKJAB CuSTOSlARY LaW. By H. Ai 
Rose. Lahore, 1907. 

Law, as U well known, assuniea two forms in India: first, the 
priestly legislation, emtiodied in the Institutes of Manu and other 
authorities to be found in Mai Muller a scries of Sacred Books} 
secondly, a body of local or tribal usages, w^h are somt 
rimes complem ontary to, and sometimes at variance with, the 
Brahmanical codes. It is peculiar to the Punjab tl^t the tribal 
organisation is very stable, and this fact has saved Hinduism from 
destruction by the forces of militant Islatn, Por many years ^e 
Local Government has devoted much ariention to the tabulation 
of this local or tribal usage, and at each periodical revirion of 
the land revenue opportunity has been taken to collect from 
the people themselves a record of their customs in connection 
with marriage, the devoluriou of property, and other matters 
connected with their social life, 'rhese materials, which arc 
of great bulk and complexity, Mr, H. A. Rose has now codified 
with admirable cart and precision. The result is a collection 
of primitive tribal usage which is probably unique. The chapter 
on marriage throws fresh light on questiona such aa endogamy, 
betrothal, and polyandry. That on inheritance e^tbUs the 
T^riqua ini&ihod^ by which the msdota of the grey- ^ 

adopted a ijstera of propcrlj to the varyiog 
gumous fiunily. Two curious facts result from thrs codificaUon: 
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first, that costomary law is deteimbed mainly by tbI^iodj 
SM cndarily, by locality; and that so lai as it ia a mattet erf 
caste or tiihc at all, it is laore generally a question of sodal 
Status rather thaa one peculiar to the particnlar caste or tribe 
oQDcemed. Mr. Rose’s pamphlet oinst be taken mta account 
by all students of the subjects with which it attempis to deal. 

W, Crooee. 


£AriR SoCIAUSU ANt> THS DaWK Of I^^>^VTDUAI|1SM : AS 

IliTRODUCtJOsr TO THK SlUDT OF THK Mattve PROBt-EH. 

By Duduev Kjod. London : A. & C. Black, 1908. 

This book, addressed as it is to the pulitictan and imperialist 
liUhcr than to the authropologist os such, tnay seem at first sight 
hardly to call for review in these pages. On such & topic, 
however, as the treatment due to the block mao hoin the white] 
one can trust the sympathetic author of Tlu Jiia/tfia/ Ksfir and 
CkitdhmdXQ "think black," with enlightening results even 
for the pure theorist Besides, pure theory catinoi turn its back 
00 practical reform, when the latter puts a respect for pure theory 
in the forefront of its demonil "Before we can understand the 
beings of the Native Problem," says Mr. Kidd, “we must study 
native customs and thought" He consequently moves (and I 
am sure, the Folk-lore Society will be only too glad to second), 
that a Bunmu of Ethnology be established at the Cape forthwith. 
Let some niilllonaite endow it, and endow it handsomely he 
suggests. Is this too much to hope? A South Aliican maciiate 
has recently endowed Colonial History at Oaford on the most 
magnificent scale. May we not, then, eipect that a similar 
patriotism, at once local and tndy imperiii], will suffice to equio 
the dominant race in South Africa with the means of removing 
once for all those misunderstandings with the Kafos which the 
best wiU in the world cannot prevent, if unaccompanied by insight 
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into the dari; places of the Kahr miDdi Mr^ Kidds p!ea is dit 
better timed InasTOUcIi us there h some chAOce of seeing a central 
Bmeau of Kthnology foimded in this cokintry in the act distnnt 
future. Such an insritatioo could not, of course* take the pkee of 
se local Bureau. On the coouuiyf It must help to call inlo eiia- 
tence many such ethnologicail laboratories ttroughoul the Empire 
ihereolier co-ordinatiiig their laboerS] and enabling both theoretic 
resnlta aud tnaxims cf applied Ethfiology to he interchanged 
between one imdve-TiiUng portion of the British world and the 
other. Doubtless tbc Cape has done not a little for anthropology 
alreodyi and certain bine-hooka^ ha?e proved of the highest 
value in a stdence in which there is so much that must be read and 
yet so litde that is worth reading twice. Mn Kidd, howevcTj is 
bent on showicg thul the binge of the subject of Kafir pfiychology 
and sociology has hardly been touched so far 5 and he says enough 
to assure the ma n in the Street of what the man in the study has 
been all along aware, namely, that the most fundamctiial notions 
of govemmeat and justice entertiuaed by the Kafir are at j.*esent 
unwittingly violated by our most well’-fneaut endeavours to mi- 
prove bis conditiom 

Insisting as he does that the essential need is for more hg t, 
Mr, Kidd does not spoil his case by indulging in premature solu¬ 
tions of the native problem. He views with a cct^in regret, it 
is the gradual break-up of the ^^socEalistic''—it might* perhaps, 
be termed more safely the " patriarchal regime under which 
the black mpn loyally aubmilted to the social will as embodied m 
the chief. But he secs that we cannot, in the interest alike of 
civilisation and of our own security* hIIovt the chief to make war* 
or to Buperiureod the ‘ smcUing'OUt ^ of witches. On the other 
hand, to inculcate anything approaching a like respetit for t e 
substituted authority is impossible so long as we do not try to 
meet the Kafir's ancestral modes of thought half-way. For the 
test, to awaken a sense of mdiridualism in the natives is shown to 
be the inevitable result of educating them on our lines ; and Mr. 
Kidd is not opposed to this, so long as in the process we do not 
min the finer tmits of Kafir character, which he proves to be soil 
there, but. On the conttAry. fasten on them and develop them to 
their utmosL How to do this aui:cesafuUy is for him the uaUve 
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probkiii in a nuishdL Am intsrestmg diapler is appendec} nti 
what might be called Kaiir eugenics, and k maj at all events be 
s^d thiit Mr. Kidd's indings are m accordance with the latest 
teaching of science dh the highly obscure subject of h eredity, 

R. IL MaaETT. 


Some Folk-Lore Stories akd tpt Chimtakja* With 

English Translation and Notes, VL Sutherlaitd 

Rattkav, Member of the African Lakes Corpomtton, 
Ll<h, British Central Africa. With Prehice by the Rev. 
Alekaheier Hetherwick, D.D, London : SlP.CK- 

The eaistencG of totemiain among the Anyanja has long been 
known j but there was in some quarters an impmssioo that the 
institutions connected with it had so hu become obsolete as 
to be capable of throwing very little light on the snbjecL Thtfi 
may to a certain extent be the case with the Anyanja of the 
Shire Highlanda and the river valley—though less from contact 
with Europeans than because the tribes have been displaced 
and broken up by the irruption of the Yaos amd the dominatioii 
of the Makololo, Even here, howevcTi careful observent found 
hints of a matriaichal cLan syslctn and of totem name?. Mr. 
Rattiaj;' has carried the matter somewhat ftirther. He has lived 
for some pear^ among the Achewa or Achipeta of Central 
Angotiiland, 'llicse people belong to the race which for toth 
venience’ sake we call Anyanja, and speak virtually the same 
language as those at Kotakota, Likoma and Biantyre, Some 
words which are oqt in Dr. Scon's dictionary 1 recognise as 
used at Ntmnhi^ some days' journey further soulh—where, in 
fact, the language was very much the same as that in Mn 
Rattray's book^ though the people spoke of the "Chipetas*' 
as differcDt from themselves. In fact, Mr Rattray throws light 
on various points which puazled me at the rime—Anapiri- 
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** Child of the Hilb“ ^ a. cku aamt I bad taten it for a 
personal deuuf, and be^ somewhat soipfiscd at ita (w^uency. 

Mr. Kattray sayi (p. 175) tbat Achewa tradilicm asserts ihe 
whole tribe to have borne th^ clan-name of firt 
and attributes the origin of that name (and probably the others, 
but the passage is not (finite clear} to the chieftainess Nyangn, 
whose line seems still to have been represented in the country 
in Livingstone’s time. But Mr. Rattray speaks as if descent 
in the fcRtale Hue were exceptional^ whereas it is common 
to the Achewa and the Yaos and many other Bantu tribes 
In a previous passage he says that the dan-name descends from 
the iaiher, and in some cases from the mother. He does not 
make clear whether the clans in which the former is the case 
are those mentiooed as of Zulu niigin. (The Anyanja of the 
Lake speak of the system of paternal kmship brought in by 
the Zulus.) Another explanation—which only careful and long- 
continued Lnquity on the spot can establish —mtghf be that 
there is a donble system oi desceutp akin to the Herero 
and omitMJa, and the '‘companies" and dans of the Gold 
Coast (Conceititng these, see a paper by Mr, Arthur ffoidtes 
in the African Society's Jbuma/ for April,) Sotne of the clan- 
nanics (p. 176) are words now olmlete- '’By mquiring what 
animal is tabooed by the person who bears such on obsolete 
namCf the modem equivalent can genemUy be obtained. A 
thorough examination into the etymology of sotne of these clan- 
names might throw sotne light on the past history of many of 
the races of Centiul A&ica.” In some cases, at least, we ha%e 
not far to seek, as three out of the five "archaic” wor<^ 
given by Mr. Rattray arc simply Zulu, (for m&idsi) is 

‘^xebia”; = ’* eland" and njnii 

“buffalo." Ny^fchi for the Nyanja nju^M, "bee,” is evidently 
a compromise,.—the Zulu form being itsjosi. howevcri 

for “baboon,** must have a different origin. Livingstone mentiotis 
that the chimpanzee was called by the people of Manyeraa; 
and in the lla (or Mashukultimbwc) language, on ape is soktt^* 
Probably this clan comes from tlae west* There is a clan 
("life, heart”) which has for its taboo the heart of a goat— 
and 1 believe that there is also a dan in Uganda. 
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It might havt seemed inatr imtutaJ tp b^glo this notice with 
a discussion of the folk4aJ« in this bookp but they are important 
enough to require a much hdlEt analysis than can be given here. 
"Knchinitftbe'^ is the same as the Yao Kalikalanje" (see 
hlacdonald, Afircana^ IL, 336) iL&d the Ronga " MoutSpi ^ given 
by M. juntMi *^The Rabbit and the Elephiuit” is a vaimit 
of the tale concemiug all the animals rmd the pool of water, 
and *‘The Tortoise and the Antelope** is equally familiar. Of 
CTO other stories "The Cock and the Swallow,” and "The 
Tortoise and the Baboon,” I have MS* variants. The riddloH 
and proverbs, and the descriptioofi of dances with their character¬ 
istic; soOgSp ore aB highly iuteiesdtig. 

A, WcaiKEa, 


for Hrviom ikoutd bo addro^s^d io 
THE Editor or Folk-Lsn^ 
c/o David NDtt, 

57-59 Long Acre, Lotoon, WX. 
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mAiVSACT/OIi^S OF THE FOLK-LOHE SOCIETl^ 


Voi- XIX,] SEFTEMBSK, * (Xo. 3^ 


WEDNESDAY, MAY SOth, 1908. 

TbE PlLESIDENT. DR, GASTER, IN THE CHAIR* 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The enrokncfit of the Royal Dublin Socieiy as a 
subscriber to the Society was announced. 

The Chairman announced that Miss D. Bleek and Miss 
H. Tongue were exhibiting their Bushman pictures in 
the Library of the Royal Anthropological Institute for a 
fortnight commencing on Monday the and 

would be glad to explain them to any Members of the 
Society who might care to inspect them. 

Mr. G, L. Gomme read a paper entitled '"The Telling 
of the Bees," and in the dLscussion which fallowed Mr 
Calderon, Mr Major, Mr Wright, Mr. Johnston, Mrs. 
Dunnili, Mr. Tabor and the Chairman took part The 
meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gomme for his paper 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE ITtk, ISSB. 

The President, Da Gaster, in the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were reaEl and 

coafiiTDed. 

The enrolment of the Bishopsgate institute as a sub¬ 
scriber to the Society was announced. 

The resignation of Mr. R. Shirley and the death of Sir 
John Evans were also announced,. 

On the motion of the Chairman it ivas resolved that a 
letter of condolence be sent to Lady Evans. 

Mr. A, R.* Wright and Mr. E. Lovett e.^chtbited and 
explained a large number of Ancient and Modern BritJ^h 
Amulets and Charms, and an intcaesting di.scussinn 
followed, in which Mr. Tabor, Mr. HUd burgh, Mr. Gomme, 
Mr. Calderon and the Chaintian took part. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the exhibitors. 

The following papers were read, via,: — *' Female Infanti* 
dde in the Punjab," by Captain O'Brien, The Balemba,” 
by M, Henri Junod, and "Turks priajing for Rain," by 
the Rev. G. E White. 

The SecrcUry reported that the following books and 
pamphlets had been presented to the Society since the 
17th April, tgoy, via,; 

a/M and 9 Stk Annual Reports 0/the Bureau of A rntriasH 
Ethnology, presented by the Smithsonian Institution j 

Archaeological Survey of Western India, VoL XXXill.; 

The Man -ayho Married the Mofftif by Charles F, 
Lummis; 

Yorkshire Legends and Traditions^ by the Rev. T, 
Parkinson; 

Symbotiad Language of Ancient Art and Mythology, by 
R. Payne Knight; 

Tales and Legends of the Tyrol, by Mme, la Comtesse 
A. Von Gunther; and 
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S^linds oH4i Music^ by A* W, Moore* pre3€fited 
by Mr. A. R, Wright; 

The Dtpartment of AnlhropDlogy of the Univcr^i^ of 
Califomla^ presented by the University; 

The Vantage Deities of Soutkern India (Madras Govti 
Museum, Bulletin, VoL No, 3)^ presented bj- the Govt, 
of Madras; 

Annuiti Report of the Archaeological Surv^* {Eastern 
Cirde)t presented the Government of Bengal; 

The Journal of the Anthropoiogicai Society of Bombay^ 
VoL No. r; 

Archaeological Surv^ of Cej'hn {North Central and 
Central Prtrpinces\ by H. C P. Eel], presented by the 
Government of Ceylon ; 

Amihcta BoUandiafia^ VoL 26, Farts 2* 3, 4; VoL 27, 
Part 2 r by Eacchange; 

Le lait de la ntire, by E. Cosqnin^ presented the 
Author; 

Mala. Nari, b>^ Professor Dr. Renivard Brandstetter, 
presented by the Author ; 

Les Socilles secrius an Bas Congo, by Ed. de Jonghe, 
presented by the Author- 

/fistorical Account of N'orlh American /ndians, b}^ C>TtJS 
Fidd^ presented by the Author; 

Skeletal retrains suggesting or attrihulcd lo early man in 
North America (Bureau of North American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 33), presented by the Smithsonian. Institution: 

An/hropotHetric Data from Bombay and Anthropontetric 
Data from Bnrtnat presented by the Government of India3 

Aetejr de N/V* Congris Inlcrtiational des Oricntalijtes, 
Alger, 1905 ; 

Slavische Vblhforscliungen, by Dr, F* S. Rrauss* pre- 
^nted by the Author; 

Epigraphia ^^lanica. Farts II. and III^ presented by 
the Government of Ce>'Ion ; 

Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Snn*^ 
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D^partnunt {Smtthm Ctr^lt), c 906-07, presented by the 
Grovemment of Madras; 

Prdiminary^ s^cond^ and third fwi^s m th^ Ois^ruaiian^ 
qf Siart ffiade in s&rm British Stone Cirths, by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, RKS., presented by the Board of 
Education; 

The Comtneraa/ Possitdiiii^ of W^st Afrua^ by 
Viscount Mountmorres, presented by the University of 
LuverpooL 

Pro€i£dings of Hit Cambridge Antiquarian Sodi;ly^ No. ^7, 
and The Dual Origin of the Town of Cambridge^ by 
Arthur Gray (Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Quarto 
Publication. New Series^ No, 1% by E^tchange. 

fahrbudi des Stad/iscAen Museums fir Vblkerkuude su 
Leipsig^ Part 1906 J 

Annual Peporl of the Arcfiorological Survey of India 
{Frontier C(rck\ 1906-07, and {Eastern Cirok\ 1905^, 
presented by the Government of India 

Report of ifu Superintendent^ Archaeological Surv^^ 
Burma, 1906-07; and Annuai Report of tke Government 
Museum and Connmtara Library^ 1906-07, presented by 
the Government of Madraa 



FEMALE INFANTICIDE IN THE PUNJAB, 


m CAPT. A, J. o'ElI£ff, DKWTY 

rimjAE, 

In the Presidential address to this Socie^ this seasoa^ 
we have the remark that Female Infantidde depends 
on the food supply, and the taws of marriage on female 
infanticide. I wish to lay before the Society a series of 
cases of fenlaie infanticide that do not depend on the 
food supply, and which instead of iiifluetidng the laws 
of marriage are due to thdr influence* I fed that this 
account will be the more wetcome to this Society, because 
it shows that one effect may be the result of matiy 
different causes, and one action may have several different 
results. It may be bold for me to speak out in the 
presence of so much erudition, but there must be many 
others like myself who rebd at the attempts of the 
learned to ascribe all results to a single cause. There 
has been a time when all the gods in the world were 
connected with the sky and the signs of the zodiac 
Now-a-days with equal skill proof is given that every 
god originated from some heroic human being. That in 
one part of the w'orld the celeslial bodies should be deified^ 
and in another heroes, seem!^ to the uitraTcartied as im- 
possible. At a recent meeting a member spoke of the 
impossibility of savages treating degenerate gods as dolU^ 
and as an inataiice argued that no Catholics had yet 
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made dolls of the Virgin Mary. It is the same with 
totemisfrit early marriage and the theories of the primeval 
family. All teases whether from China or Fern, Iceland 
or Samoa are forced into the same mould. The evolution 
of one rate does not give rise to the same resiilts as the 
evolution of another under different circumstances, and 
the same may be said of their gods, doUa^ totems and 
social conditions. To accept that there is one cause for 
female infanticide is like trying to prove one origin for 
all forms of kingship. 

Poverty, no doubt, in certain social conditions leads to 
infanticide, sometirnGS of females only, sometimes whole¬ 
sale But there are many otiier causes that lead to the 
same result A desire for lusiiiy may lead to infantidde 
among the comparatively wealthy; fear of disgrace may 
tend to the same result among the unmarried ; while in 
some places it may be due to a determination to get rid 
of weaklings. The cases which I shall place before you 
arc due to quite different conditions from those alluded 
to above. They are confined to the removal of female 
children only. Before I go on, I must point out that 
the word infanticide must be allowed to include not only 
direct destruction, but also neglect, both criminal, and 
that due to lack of intErest. There are constantSy cases 
in which a child's life might be saved by resort to medical 
advice, or by change of diet or by change of air, 1 ask 
you, in considering the statistics that will be laid before 
you, to calculate also the effect that would be produced 
in a country where all affection is lavished on the boy, 
and no expenses or trouble is tc 50 great to be spent in his 
prescr\»ation, and when: a girl is a burden to be tolerated 
at best 

Now I gather that in a Society like this 1 shall not be 
at all popular if 1 weary my hearers with a string of 
statistics destined to prove my poinL 1 will, therefore* 
cut that part of my paper as short as possible. Any 
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doubters will find the Punjab Census Volumes of Mr. 
Rose extremely interesting, and can search In them for 
further details. It will be accepted that, other things 
equal, there ought to be a thousand of one sex where 
there arc a thousand of the othefi Actually we find 
variations everywhere. Thus in England there are io;o 
male births to 1000 female bLrtlis, but thb is corrected 
owing to excessive male mortality among infants, and to 
male emigration, until, we know, there is a surplusage 
of females. In the Punjab we find that not only arc there 
mo male births to 1000 female hirths, but the mortality 
among femaleis is greater at almost every age, This is 
the case not only among the tribes that will come under 
notice, but also among tribes in which females are 
marketable commodities conunandlng useful prices. In 
the arid dbtnct of Mian wall, in which I have served for 
some years, the tribes are Mahomed an, and there b not 
the least suspicion that the girls are put out of the way 
at birth, and yet the proportion of infant females falls 
as low as S39 to lODo males. In Bduchlstan. a country 
peopled by a similar population, where the struggle for 
life is equally hard, a like proportion is ascribed by Mr. 
Hughes Buller simply to the severity of life. Whether 
he has any valid reasons for thi^s assertion 1 do not know^ 
but I bring thb in because I am veiy aitxioiis to avoid 
any tendency to dogmatic assertion. Even among the 
groups which i shall deal with there may be causes 
similar to those of Beluchistan and Mianwali^ which 
would in any case reduce the number of females Con¬ 
siderably, But it will be admitted that when the figures 
for female children fall below B50 per mille, they may 
reasonably be viewed with suspicion, and when to this 
we add the knowledge that in the pre-British period, 
and even for some time after annexation, there existed 
villages without a female child, I do not think that 1 shall 
have any difficulty in proving that female infantidde b 
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still in existence in sections whicli show from Sj;d to 450 
girls to a thousand boy^ 

The first pranise which I must put forn-ard to be noted 
is that in a greater portion of the tribes of the Punjab, 
especially those professing the Hindu and Sikh religions, 
the rule holds good that all girls must have undergone 
the ceremonial part of marriage before puberty^ and that 
cohabitation commences shortly after puberty appears. 
The origin of this social custom is the inistmst that 
Orientals have of the possibility of females to endure a 
celibate life, and b also due to the penalties which breaches 
of the Social laws entail not only on the offenders, but 
on the families of these offenders. In nur individualistic 
society those who find it impossible to walk with clean 
feet through the streets of experience” bear their own 
burden. But In India^ where tile ties not only of family 
but of clanship are much stronger, the parents^ brothers 
and relation.^ of an offender come under the ban of society. 
Here thousands are able to and do live a completely 
celibate life without reproach^ but the East has not yet 
realized the possibility^ except perhaps In the case of 
Huns vowed to the Deity, for whom the bonds of their 
religion farm additional protection. 

Having shown time marriage is obligatory' for females 
in the classes under consideration, I now proceed to 
show that certain other soda! condltiona may place girls 
id such a position that marriage: is impossible for them, 
and that these two conflicting premises, of which die 
first, the necessity for mamage, is predominant, lead 
logically to female iafanticidc. The social conditions to 
which 1 refer arc the group of causes that lead to female 
hypergamy, that is to the rule that girls must many 
above them, and conversely tlmt men should marry girls 
of a lovrcr social standing. The usual cause to which 
this custom is ascribed is marriage by capture^ and this 
must certainly have had its effect in the Punjab^ which 
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has always lain in tht track of invading armies. I shaU^ 
however, show^ that this is but one of the causes that 
lead to the same result. We must aUuw also for sanctity, 
for the respect due to families descended from holy men. 
We must allow for the kindly nature of kings and nobles, 
wliich impels them to honour their subjects by association 
with the bestdootcing of their maidens ; and we must 
also allow'' for that iinilation w^hich is the sincerest form 
of flatter!*, which leads menials to ape the customs 
of their betters. 

The first and perhaps the most interesting class I have 
to refer to is the saintly clasSj, and as is the case with 
perversions of reltgious ideas elsewhere^ the w'orst results 
almost are attained in thi^ class. Let me point out here 
what a debt of gratitude we owe to those vvhoi^ w^heu 
the Christian religiun ivas going through a similar form 
of evolution, decided that tlie priests from whom the 
majority of saints w*ere drawTi must be celibate. It is 
obvious that just as our societj* papeni pay regard to an 
Honourable, because he or she is the offspring of a peer, 
it is impoisible to conceive a race that paid great homage 
to a St- Jerome, a St. Augustine, or a St^ Patrick not 
paying a considerable degree of respect to their children, 
had they had any In India among those for whom celi¬ 
bacy is not the badge of a saint, wc have the latter condi¬ 
tion The children of holy men are holy too—not perhaps 
as holy as their parents—-but Btill holy^ This sanctity will 
descend for several generations, and the time w^hen the 
sanrtity becomes too diffused for further respect varies 
with tile degree of sanctity attained by the original holder. 
I must not continue this subject, w^hich is in itself a 
fascinating one, but will merely point as a well-known 
eTrample to the respect paid all over the East to the 
Syeds, the descendanbi of Mahomed's daughteti and of 
Alin Given this fact, it is clear that not only the sons 
of holy tucri arc holy, but their daughters are also entitled 
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to veneration. This being so^ it follows that while the 
sons of holy men can honour the daughters of mere 
mortabf by association ^vith them, for a layman to 
approach a saintly damsel is &acril€g& This law' works 
both wTiys. Not only will the relab'ons of a saintly girl 
feel themselvca disgraced by the mere thought of a 
relationship with a humbler individuaJp but that indi¬ 
vidual himself will be restrained from offering the indignity 
of a proposal to one so vastly his superior. Among the 
pplygamists this may do no harm. The Syed alluded 
to above marries his cousin as his first wife^ and takes 
other lowlier females as well. But Hindus and Sikhs 
are In tJie main restricted to one wife, and hence diffi¬ 
culties arise. Thus while the males of the saintly caste 
have an unlimited field of choice, and competition to 
secure them as husbands may lead to handsome dowers 
accompanying their brides, the godly females have to 
compete In a market already overcrowded. Hence the 
result that if they are kept alive In races where marriage 
is a necessity and monogamy the rule* tlie parents must 
at all hazards purchase husbands for them at whatever 
the cost before the girls attain the age of puberty. The 
logical consequences of this is that when a female cMJd 
is bom in such a family the parents calculate the chance 
of her marriagej and if they do not see a probability of 
raising the necessary dower in time* they decide to remove 
her from the world before she has had time to realize 
her existence in the world 

Now let us take another form of society that leads 
to the same result, WTien the great Moghul King 
Akbar was consolidating his empire he came to the 
conclusion that by accepting wives from various leading 
tribes he would link them in kinship with himself and 
thus obtain their loyalty. Among the other girls that 
he married in this w^ay were girls of some Punjab 
Jat Clans. HLs successors Shahjehan and Aurangzeb 
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foUo’fl'ed his exasiplcp with thfi result tha^t a dozen or 
so of the stout Northern Clans were connected by 
marriages with the Emperors of Delhi. Now lootr at 
the effect this had on the aforesaid Jat Clans, Their 
males obtained distinction by' the distinction bestowed 
on their dan. Their daughters had married Royalties. 
Obviously it followed that it was impossible to demean 
themselves by allowing other daughters to marry subjects. 
Hence if daughters wure bom into the world they must 
be removed from the world again. among the 

Saints the men of the Royal Jat Clans could find 
wives from the humbler circles. However, wholesale 
destmctinn w*as found to be too much, and a modi- 
ficatiOD was made later oOp by which these dans if 
they kept the girls alive could give them to men of 
the other clans with like pretensions. But here as 
before a difficulty still remained* The girls of the 
families that moved in Royal circles could only marry 
men of other families with similar connections^ but these 
men were able to get girls from numerous families only 
too proud to give them. It followed that a very heavy^ 
dowry w'as necessary for the purchase of husbands by 
these Superior girls^ and only where it was in sight 
could they be kept alive. Statistics show clan s with 
proportiods as low as syZi 524 and S74- 

Now let us look at the Khatrl organ IzatioiL There 
are variations in it from district to d^&t^ict^ but roughly 
speaking the tribe is arranged as follows: At the head 
of the social scale we have four clans called the Dhai- 
Ghar or tw^o and a half house group i below them are 
the Chahar-Ghar or four house group; after them the 
Bari or twelve house group; and lastly the Bunjahi or 
fifty-two hou^ group. The above Khatri oiganlzation 
is hypergamous for females^ or rather here vre have a 
variation in that girls may also marry on their own 
level, but never beneath them. 1 forgot to state that 
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among; Hindus and Sikhs It is almost tniiversally the 
rule that Ode must never marry within one's own 
house^ Hence the girls of the Bunjahi group enn marry 
on their own level into any of the other fifty-one clans 
of the Bunjahi, or above into the ta'elve Bari^ or four 
Chahar-Ghar or four Dhai-Ghar clans. They have^ 
therefore, a wide matrimonial fielcL The Bari girls 
have eleven clads on their level and tivo groups of 
four above them. The Lhahar-Ghar have three other 
Chahar-Gbar and four Dhai-Ghar sei±ion5 that they may 
joid, and finally the Dhai-Ghar can only marry into 
the other three clans of their own group, or rather as 
near relations of the mother are also barred^ into two 
and a half houses as designated in the group namei 
Conversely the Dhai-Ghar men can marry into many 
groups on the same level or dawn below, and they 
therefore have the parents of Dhai-Ghar girls at a 
disadvantage, should the latter come fonvard with onh' 
a Small dot. Hence we have reasons preparing us to 
find female Infanticide among the Dhai-Ghars, and the 
statistics show that our suspicions are not ill-founded. 

Why the Khatris ar^ thus organized is not well 
know'n, and f cannot tell you how it comes that the 
Dhai-Ghar Clans are able to ajTOgate a supcticir 
positiofL It is not the least use turning to the clans 
themselves for information. Although the Khatris in 
tile Punjab are among the mo.^t kecn-w'itted and best 
educated of Punjabis, their minds are not turned to the 
historical or antiquartan, and 1 have never been able to 
obtain explanations for the clan names derived from 
tre€!s, animals atid flowers from the members of the 
clans themselves. In the case of the Rajputs, however, 
we arc on firmer ground. They are in the main- 
nothing can be said dogmatically about anything 
Indian—they are in the main related in a near or far 
degree to princes who have exercised rule at one time 
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or another over principaiities of varying sizes. Hence 
Rajputs al^vays obtain brides from non-Rajput 

tribes, to whom of course they would not think of 
giving their daughters, Heace, agatn^ atl Rajputs are 
to a greater or less degree in a difficulty of dtsposing 
of their daughters But the Rajputs amodg themselves 
are arranged in tables of precedence which vary 
immensely according to the status obtained by their 
ancestors. It would be impossible for me to give 
details of their grouping in an easily intelligible form. 
In one district a dan might have obtained power and 
pre-eminence that it did not achieve in another. It 
might in the one place be at the top, and in another 
in the middle of the social ladder But whatevtu: the 
grouping may be, the status all turns on the question 
of the marriage of the daughters. Would group A give 
or take a daughter from group B? It may safely be 
said that marriage is expensive for eveiy Rajput 
maiden, and temptatious to limit families must always 
exist, but owing to this cousitant change of status it 
is only wben we tuna to the Rajput families of the 
hill district of Kangra, which claim and are admitted 
to possess the bluest blood, that we get really distinctive 
figures. Where there are a thousand boys, there are in 
some of these sections from 500 to 450 girls. 

The last and most curious feature to which I shall 
call your attention is that some of the menial castes 
in certain places have as small a percentage of female 
children as their more distinguished neighbours. This 
is due to the fact that tliey organize themselves into 
groups, which in some places reflect the oiganizations 
of the masters whom they serve. 1 have heard that 
the coachman and butlers of great men are alluded to 
in their own circles as the Duke of Westminster or 
Lord Rosebeiy^ and that their status among lesser fry 
is like that of their masters. Similarly It is obvious 
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thit a sweeper who weeps for a Durban Jat family 
is superior to the menial who plies his broQm on 
behalf of Jats of a lower status, and it b not to be 
expected that he will give his daughter to such low 
people, though willing enough to accept homage id the 
form of a maiden from below. N'othing, perhaps, is so 
surprising to tlie uninitiated as the fact that those 
beings that wc are accustomed to consider in India to 
be the lowest of the 1oW“the cobbler, the sweeper or 
the groom — have as many grades of precedence and 
social distinctions as tlic nGbillty, gentry and priesthood. 
The sweeper who cats carrion or lizards^ may give his 
daughter to the sweeper, who will eat the leavings of 
Europeans, but will never be honoured by au exchange 
of girls. The PUntagenet or Knight of the lowly 
broom serving a European may give his daughter to 
a fellow eastern an who observes the Mahomedan rules 
of diet The Alazhabi Sikhs—sweepers by origin^ who 
having accepted the Sikh religion are recruited into 
our Pioneer regiments — arc divided into two grades^ 
\vhom we may call the ^*old originals “ add the 'Tatter- 
day men" wuth the usual results. The first sect take 
the girls from the latter hut do not reciprocate, and 
both will take brides from the common herd of non- 
Sikh sweepers mentioned above. The result is that 
they have about as bad a proportion of females as 
is to be found an>wi;here — 703 to lcx30 of the other 
&ex_ Vou can see that thb state of affairs tends to 
multiply itself, and nothing but the closest intimacy 
aad most minute statistics could reveal the truth. I 
sec that there are only Soo girls among Sikh Barbers 
to tooo boys. If we studied their organisation, which 
I have not done, we should probably find, as we have 
in the cases above, that the low- ratio was almost 
automatic. Another custom w^hich might have the same 
result is that which prevails in the South-East of the 
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Punjab. Girls of some clasfies must marr^^ out 

of tbcir own village and info a village sktiated to the 
west of tJiem, Where the line ts drawn ) do not 
know* and I have no personal knowledge of the 
dustonit but prcaumirtg it to exist and supposing* as is 
not that the custom undenvent no modLficatJon, 

you Will see that we must reach a far ivestem village 
where female infanticide must be practised. 

It may be asked why the Government does not prevent 
such evils. The answer is, that in the first place a great 
improvement has taken place owing to the action of 
Government. Formerly there were villages wuth no girl 
children at ail in the whole \illage. We have only been 
in the Punjab for sixty years-—not a very' long period to 
revolutionize a deep-rooted custom. In fact, the repressive 
action taken involves an cnrorcemcnt of collective responsi- 
bility and a modified system of espionage^ which would be 
intolerable but for the necessity^ of such action. In the 
second place, the real point b* that all social improvemeBt 
must come from witliln^ and where a whole village b 
agreed on the beneficial efTcert of female infantidde, it is 
very difficult for an alien Government to obtain proof of 
any one crime; There may be less drinking in a Prohibb 
tionist State, but, as is w'etl known, it b impassible to 
ensure that there shall be no drinking ther& We with 
Western ideas may think it a terrible thing to take a 
child's lifd^ and would at any rate consider that its mother^ 
at least, would make some defence for its life. But those 
who practise these customs think otherwise^ Consider that 
Jhe mother has been educated to consider tliat to bring a 
female child into the section into which she has married 
b a crimCj and the child itself an abomination and a 
disgrace. Would she notv if she did give birth to such a 
child, look on it as some mothers would on a Richard 
Galmady* and wish that the monster should be taken 
away from her at once ? Do not let me give my hearers 
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the idea that I make ^tiy defence of such practicesL 1 
only wish to show that it b of no use attempting to 
exzLmuie social evils without looking for a bit at the point 
of view of those that practise the cviL 
It is satisfactory to note that there are signs of great 
improvement from within^ and of readjustiug the social 
laws to suit present conditions. It is in this readjustmQnt 
that the only real hope of success lies. I think I may 
have made clear to you that as long as the organizations 
to which 1 have referred are rigid^ there is no hope of 
improvement. Fortunatelyp however^ the silly gtjicraliza- 
tion about the “ Qiangeless East/" like all generalizations^ 
h entirely a false one. The caste organizations, far from 
being rigid, are constantly on the change, and the repressive 
influence of our Government has its effect as well as 
iFTiprcivements in ideas. Just as in Prohibition States whole 
generations grow upt who have no desire to break the 
prohibition laws, so the fact that female infanticide ig 
discouraged strongly wherever examples can be made 
helps to increase the numbers of those who wish to do 
away until the practice. Thus the Ikidf Khatris, sanctified 
by having pitxluccd Sikh Gurus* who have at present only 
66 S girls to a loOQ boys, not only interchange now-a- 
days with the Sodhb* another hoJy dan, who do not 
reuily belong to their group, but, breaking all the standard 
rules of exogamy, have started inter-maiTiage within their 
own clan. Among the other Khatns there have been 
other alterations. The lower clans have rebelled against 
giving their girls to the superior classes, and we thus see 
the breaking off of blocks like the Athzatias or Eight-clan 
men from the main organization who only interchange 
girls with each other on level terms. Every rebellion of 
this kind causes a diminution of possible brides to the 
upper castes, who therefore are stimulated to keep their 
own daughters alive for purpose of exchange. Or again, 
we find families ready tp accept degradatton in order to 
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keep their daughters alive. Men of the two and a half 
bouses vviH somctiiites marry thefr daugiiter to four house 
or twelve house people. This entails degradation of the 
whole family concerned into the lower house^ but the 
degradation is occasiotialiy accepted and the fetnales can 
be kept alive. Hence the four top clans^ with a propor* 
tion of Soo to 8So female children* do not show up in the 
statistics so badly as if the two and a half house figure had 
been kept separate. There are other curative methods at 
work. A Jat of the top group may give his daughter to a 
Rajput A poor Rajput may win wealth by accepting 
as a son-in-law a Prince of the distiller classL In fact* 
one way or another^ the practice which I desciibej and 
which was a very real one in the past, is disappearing 
for good before otir civilisation and our nietliod^ of 
government. 

Yet the tendency towards hypergamy is always liable 
to crop Up even in unlikely places. On the banks of the 
Indus there are a number of weU-to-do Mahomedan 
farmers, among whom much rivalry and party feeling 
exists. One such found a difficultj^ in obtaining a husband 
suitable in his eyes to be married to his sister^ so he kept 
her unmarried in his house long after she had come 
of agix It followed that some of the other yeomen, Ln 
order to show that they were as good a$ he was, had 
to keep their sisters unmarried also. As they were 
Mahomedans, there were no religious laws binding them 
to many. Naturally, as in the similar case of Aurangzetfs 
two unmarried sisters, one heard whispers of scandal^ hut 
intrigue is dangerous iu such households^ The difficulties 
of mating Royal and Noble females has al^vays been a 
great one. If caste rules arc relaxedj as in the case of the 
Duke of Fife, we hear one set of objection^ ; and if the 
hedge betTiveen religions is knocked down, as with the 
recent Spanish marriage^ there are other protests. The 
Pharaohs and other kings disposed of their unmarried 
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sisters by marrying thtm themselves The argument ?s 
simple. A king cannot give his sister to a mere subject. 
She must be married. He b the only possible husband 
and he marries her accordingly. In Bengal the surplusage 
of females at the top hypergamous ladder b cured by 
Kulinism. Thb means that them exists a top group of 
professional marTted men, who, for a consideration in each 
instance, will condescend to ally themselves in matrimemy 
w ith fifty or sixty girls at a time The rule is that girls 
must be married is thus adhered to^ and even if a girl gets 
but the sixtieth part of a husband, at least she can show* 
her marriage lines to the public. 

Perhaps I can best end this paper by showing a bye- 
product of the practice of hypergamy* In the first place* 
at the top of the tree it is so hard for a maiden to find 
a husband that it is absolutely imperative that no unfair 
competition should exist Hence we find that widow 
rc’^marriage is absolutely prohibited. This from their 
spectacles is perfectly reasonable. A girl is lucky to get 
marriedp and if after marriage, even if it happen that she 
may never have vbited her husband, she lc5ses liim, that 
is her misfortune. It is bad luck, no doubt, but that is 
no reason for her invading the over-stocked market again. 
On the other hand, while bridegrooms are few at the top 
of the scale* and have to be purchased with substanti^ 
dowries, as w^e go lower* men increase in number and 
girb have a wider field. We there fore find that the men 
at the bottom have to purchase their wives—or, to put 
it more euphemistically, have to pay the parents the cost 
of a girl's upbringiiig Even then they cannot all be 
mated* and as nowhere do we hear of the slaughter of 
male chUdren to balance the account, we find other sodal 
correctivis in vdkd polyandr)-^ and widow re-mariiage. 
Where women are few', and only the elder brother can 
marry, he is not supposed to pay much heed to the 
behaviour of his brothers to his wife. When her Jiusband 
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dies, unlike the Ladies above, she is much too valuable 
to be wasted, and is promptly married by the next 
l>rothcr, See here how again we have a similar result 
from dissimilar causes. This practice is entirely diSerent 
from the Levirate custom. There a womaii married her 
husband's brother or nearest kinsman, not because he 
wanted to, but because she had a right to claim that he 
Would perpetuate through her the race of her deceased 
husband. Here a ^«'oman leaves her famQy and enters 
another by marriage, and when her husband dies, she 
has no right to dispose of herself, but remains with her 
husband's kinsfolk. There are many other aspects to this 
custom and to the main subject of my thesis, but I do 
not pretend to do more than give a sketch of some 
aspects only. 



THE BALEMBA OF THE 20UTPANSBERG 
(TRANSVA.\L>. 

BT A. JDSDDi SWISS SKIlOPTiSS. WUTPiSSBBiQ. 

If the soil of Zoutpansberg is rich in mineral deposits, 
its naUve population abounds also in interesting ethno¬ 
graphical phenomena. The strangest of these phenomena 
is the presence of the Balemba in the Spclonken and 
Selati districts: a Bantu tribe scattered amongst the 
Basuto and Bathonga of those parts, exactly as the Jews 
amongst European nations, a tribe having no chief, 
keeping with a great pertinacity habits totally different 
from those of the masters of the country, living and 
thriving by means of industry, moreover bearing strong 
Semitic characteristics, is it not enough to awake the 
interest of the ethnologist and to public him greatly? 
Tlie Balemba or MaUmba are called so by the Bathonga. 
The Basuto call them Balepa. Their existence has been 
noticed long ago by the Boers, who said they were 
Moslems, and by the German and Suriss missionaries 
working in the Zoutpansberg,^ The Blue Book on the 
history of the native tribes of the Transvaal (190;) has 

I Since I wfffte these llnea the Rcr* Mj- Eddocmiiiiii* of the BerSin 
kiodty sent me H Jiftper pq.hltihed bj him bs the d^r 

Jntiuiiiy 1S94. Hii liaa pveii iberc a full 
tkf Lbc BnlembOf which is Miwmx entUtiy in iccoidiuice wkh the 

bifonnalion 1 gAtbcred- 
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also mentioned them (p^ 164), and a short accoant about 
them has been given by Mr. Wheelwright in his paper 
on “ Native Circumdsion {Addr^s^^s and Papers 

read ff/ i/ie Syi.A.AS^ 1905^ voL iii. p. 295)1 

I had the good luck to get new infonnatioii about them 
from an old Shangaau who Uved in the neighbourhood 
in the Spelonken, and 1 should be glad if the publication 
of these notes eould help to solve the problem of thdr 
ongin. 

In fact, nothing precise is known about that 
Some old Balemba of both the Spelonken and the 
Modjadjl country told my informant tlie fallowing legend : 
“ We have come from a very remote place, on the Other 
side of the sea. We vvere on a big boat A terrible 
stonn nearly destroyed us all The boat was broken into 
tivo pieces. One half of tis reached the shores of this 
country^j the others were taken away with the second 
half of the boat, and w*e do not know where they are 
now. We climbed the mountains and arrived among 
the Banyai. There we settled, and after a time we 
moved southivards to the Transvaal j btit we are not 
Banyai.'" 

The Balemba speak a of their own, though 

they have learned Sesuto and Shitfaonga, In making out 
the principal grammatical features of that dialect I dis¬ 
covered at once that, though veiy distinctly Bantu, it does 
not belong to our sonth-eastem group of Bantu languages. 
It has no special inflexion for the locative case, which is 
form lid, not by the suffix tni or but by means of one 
of the three locative prefixes; hu, mse^fia, as in Central 
Africa. Ah regards Che classes of the nouns, they are 
all present, as in Zulu and ThongiL, except perhaps the 
class {h-ltn in Thonga); but a strange feature 

amongst them is that the class in~ism (in Thonga 
has no plural form, Nwifmhe (ox) means both ox and 
oxen ; lion and Hons, etc Here is a list of 
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some of the most characteristic nouns in the BaJeinba 
language : 

Jlundju, pL handju, man Nj^mbe, pL id., house. 


Ndangwa^ morula tree. 
Hobe, pi, id,:, fish, 

NgukUf p]. id.^ hen. 

Zina^ pL ma^ina^ name. 
Badxa^ pL mahadsa, pick. 
Eouodh mabonodi, mealies. 


(homu). 

Muruiue.pLbanaruiiie^ ?) man 


(vir). 

Murabot chief, 
^lunyana* child. 
Muthi, pi, mithi (tree). 


Some of their adverbs : Bi where; Fhedo. near ; Panapa, 
here; Ndjambo, far away, etc- 

Aocording to my Shangaan informant, who has travelled 
in lie Nyai and Ndjao Gountries, this dialect is very near 
the Shindjao of Northern GazaJand (Musapa). If sudi 
be the case, the only conclusion we can draw from these 
grammatical facts is this: the Balemba must have 
remained a long time amongst the Bandjao, long enough 
to adopt entirely their language^ and thus they kept it 
when they moved further south- This Idiom therefore 
does not throw any light on their first origin, nor does it 
give any indiciition regarding the place where they 
adopted the Semitic customs which we win describe 
later oil 

When did the Balemba penetrate in Zoutpansberg ? 
They reached the Sclati district (neighbourhood of 
Leydsdorp) Ae/&re the Ba-Thonga of the Portuguese 
Territory. As the Immigration of the Bi-Thonga took 
place in or about iSiSf Jt is possible to admit that the 
Balemba made their appearance at the end of the 
eighteenth century. They were there before the reign 
of the queen Male, who had been already for many years 
the chief of the Suto Kaha tribe w^hen the Nkuna dan 
of the Thonga fled into that district in 1835*^ 


^ Sm mhavtl these dates p*pcr on the Ba-TljOiDgft of iIm Ttamvifll," 
vaL ^ dire of jSj 5 aa being the jear of 
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TAe intfiisiTy of the BaiemAa. The Balemba -were well 
reeeixned by the Suto abotigines because they brought 
at least two new industries Into the country j Pottery 
and metallurgy. They ail know how to make spiefidid 
pats. The Ba-Suto bad only small coarse earthentvare, 
they gladly bought from the Balemba big round jars 
to make their beer or carry their water. They usually 
hllcd the pot with mealies or sorgho^ the Balemba 
taking the mealies as a payment for the pot This way 
of hujring pots by eirchanging them against the meajtes 
they can contain is still customary among natives. But 
for the bigger pots the Balemba asked one or two iron 
picks. N aw the Ba-Suto hnve learned to make their 
own pots \ however^ those manufactured by the Balemba 
are still very much valued- 

But what made even more impression on the Ba-Suto 
was the mctailurgic art of the newcomers. The Bn^ Snto 
were already in possession of iron picks and hatchets. 
Where and how did thej' get them first ? Nobody 
knows. The Ba-Lauti of the Leydenburg district, it Is 
true, had still wooden picks up to a recent date^ but 
they used to chop them out with hatchets, and this 
proves that they already knew iron. But the Balemba 
gave a great impetus to the metallurgk art. Having 
remained in touch with their kinsmen who were dwelling 
in iron or copper districts, especially in the Ba-Venda 
mountains, they bought from them the raw material which 
they had worked in their various homes. The copper 
■was sold to them by tlie miners under the form of 
sticks called '* ritsondjolo/’ and they transformed these 
slicks into a fine wire to make bracelets. For that 
purpose, they used two special tools which greatly 

ihfr mKliis ^ UiE Ba-Nknu bMJ httn caciEniiHcd to me dnoe by a wcmdErluJ 
imiivt cbroEiakigiliL wlL-om I r(iUTi4 bi SpctomkcD. Hh nume u ShiilfU^giLnA 
He WICL 3 pibk la |eI1 ms the pdndpaL fivema of cftch ycnu abiM lUjJ, which 
h h&m the ltc|;Limki£ a[ modem em. 
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iLStoni^cd the natives : One, the Mags^go^ a piece 
of iron with hales in it, of dtSerent sizes; the other, a 
kind of pincers nailed nguftnyii^ viz. tmoodile. They 
used to forge the copper into long slender bits which 
they introduced into the holes of the Magogo* puUing 
them through fay means of the pincers, till it was line 
enough for the fabrication of the bracelets {bti£tnga\ 
These consisted of a ring of ox-tail hair covered or 
surrounded by the wire. They were very much admired 
by the natives and had a ready sale everywhere. With 
the busengti, the Balemba used to buy an3'thlng: 
Kaffir com, goats, cattle^ even wives. And when they 
had done good business in one place they would leave 
the country and go to trade somei-vhere else with their 
stock. The Balemba have been the true pioneers of 
civilisation amongst the Ba-Suto, who were then in a 
very primitive condition. 

Some Ba-Suto learned from theriL The Palabora 
people, for instance, became quite a tribe of black¬ 
smiths, and they have exploited for many decades the 
copper of the Palahora hill s and sold it to their 
countrjTnen under the fariu of ”]irale," viz. sticks of 
about feet m length, I inch in breadth, finished off 
by a semidrcular head. These "lirale" are still some¬ 
times found among the Low Country natfvea Have 
the Suto blacksmiths of the Iron Mountain of the 
Klein Letaba also learned their art from the Balemba? 
It is difficult to say, I heard natives assert that they 
"' came out from the retd^'' that is to say they w-erc 
created holding in their hands the instruments of tlicir 
forge! At aity rate the iron industry of Klein Letaba 
is very old. 

The Balemba used to do a good business also in 
mididpus, which they sold at high prices to 
the Ba^Suto. But there is nothing to wonder about in 
that fact Anybody coming from far away and bringing 
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new medidi^e h sure to become a great doctor amongst 
the natives, If he has enough pluck J the further ^way 
the drug has been found, the better it is! And this 
idea is by no means confined to the black race! 

They introduced also the domestic fowl amongst the 
Ba Suto of Zoutpansberg, Before their arrival it ^vas 
unknown in the countr}'*. The Thonga of the Coast 
had it long ago but not the Suto of the Drakensbeig^ 
and it is so true that its introduction is relatively new 
that some old men and women do not eat its meat; 
they have not yet become accustomed to it The Bal- 
emba called it ngukti^ and the Suto adopted that word 
and transformed it, according to the laws of their 
phonetics, Into khugu. Khugu, hen, corresponds to htkt: 
in Thonga and nkukn in Zulu, ]u^ the same as khashi^ 
chieH to Aoirf and nkosi and nkomu^ ox, to komu and 

^ Here let pse HjbfiuE: a liLtle rcnuulc tti Sir Harry » » ■ tn 

h« inlEfstiiig book about Brltisb CrELtnl Africa^ dua disdngaLsbed dJmotqgist 
baa tdfti Uj fii tbc dale of Lbe dkapersion of Bantu tribes, and he slUlrt 
that itie pnnsilive, the Ut-EanD^ juuion {aa Gtmflfls wotiJd ay), hu *plU 
lEibo nil its prestni divisions after tbc ^Euib c«ilary l>elctre ChrhL The 
ben, tp ay, haa sorDEtbiai^ Lo do tbit hypciiheahir Sir 

JokcBlont found iku tbc ward for hm luia the saxnc root aU Lbruo*^ tbc 
Bancu LtUlgUAfcs: he inicfS IrCni ibAt fact ihiu this root mnsE hsTc cjEiStctl 
In. ibe Ur-Hutam. On the other hanth it {s pmrn] Lbac the bed nstebed 
And ^om Egypt the olhei connulcs or AldcA ooJy ki llie founb 
ceatuiy before Christ, Capcliuiaa ^ The mifiiiition «f the Bantn caast be 
poalcriQi lo that date. 1 ana nlraid tbs fME 3 wbich 1 hsse just stated 
abcnit the Beletnbi introduoltiij* the hen CLmong the Siato and Mnj^rwt^ lii womi 
P'rVA iTAm fornisb a lUVOg a^uiucnt against the eOEVCtn^on of Sir li, JubElfwne. 
It b quite poGEdblo to admit that the beo bu made its wny through ibe 
VArioTis Bnnttt trfbes, horn Egypt to Zttlatwid+ in histoiind tiinis jicsC id 
tbe lame mapDer if it reached the Sato of the Low Cauntry; la name 
bcidg adopted together with tbe onimHl i&elf—all the more easily as that 
lUUnc which cnnEoiiLa ^ in its root b A kind of QDomatopcaia reprodnemg 
mure m less the cty of the Idrd : birikiki kuku L The Idetitlty of name 
WooJd not prove rhal it existed in the Uf-Baivni prior to the itispeisinEi 5 
it WOidd only be the n.sli3t of A pouerioF IntfodEietiiin oi both cbc riOmiid 
and iti name aiaangii the already settled txibex. 1 do not want to raise 
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V^Tiere had the Balcmba found the auperiot know¬ 
ledge which they brought with them ? There 15 no 
doubt that they had bim submitted lo Seimrie w^fjeftces, 
andj In the contact ^vdth Moslems of unknown rt^onSp 
they adopted some striking habits which they preserved 
all through their migrations with a wonderful obstinacy. 

The most characteristic is their habit 0/ mfing' na 
if /he ammfii /ms wtf/ bsett M/ed ihoftj 

according to their ritCp via- by cutting its throat. Tlie 
ordinary native is sq fond of meat that he gladly eats 
It whatever it may be. The Balernha never touch any 
animal found dead or which has been shot My old 
Shangaan knew a Molemba boy who accompanied a 
Boer in a hunting trip and let himself almost starve 
because he always refused to eat the meat of bucks 
killed by his master. But should a buck be shot and 
be still alive, he would ask the permission to cut its 
throat, and, if that condition were fulfilled, he would 
satisfy his hunger with delight. Is there auy higher 
principle at the base of that custom kept so sacredly 
by the Ealemba ? The reason why the Jews cut the 
throat of butchered animals before eating their meat is 
wdi known. They act according to the old saying of 
Leviticus that the soul of the animal is in its blood. 
The blood must be kept to cover the soul of man, for 
the expiation of his sins; it has a sacred function to 
perform ; therefore it must not be eaten^ and meat 
having still blood in it is prohibitccL For the Balemba 
it is not so. The religious side of the Semitic rite is 
entirely unknowm. My informant says they do not fear 
to eat the blood. It seems therefore that they keep 
the custom without knowing w'hy, and that it has only 
become for them a national habit to w-hich tlicy stick 

a sxbtu QtjectkMi the ikte Big];cEi£d, ihaagh judging a /mW ii 

scfcrms to be Twy recent. But I thtak the hra ai^utMcnt o-nghi lo be 
abnndoneii 
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to present their identity as a tribe. I suppose that 
it is much the same amongst most of modem Jews 
who would never eat meat es:ccpt it be cosher."* 
Another fact virinch shows the same degeneracy is that, 
when they are ainoiigst themsdveSj without foreign 
wHtnesseSj they eat meat of animals which died a 
natund death of have not been killed according to 
the rite, and so hypocrisy has set in, 

I may add here that the Balemba do not eat the 
zebra nof the wild pig, not on account of totemistic 
reasons, as they ha\^e no totems^ Some think that 
their aversion for wild pig^s meat is another Semitic 
feature^ Snch fnight be the case. But one must 
remember that the domesticated pig, w'hich is so 

repugnant to the Semitic nations, has but recently been 
introduced amongst the Ba-buto of the Transvaal. On 
tlie contrary, Balemba are very fond nf fish, which the 
Suto did not eat, and of fowb whidi they liked to 

take with them in their travels in order to have some 

lawfully-killed meat at theh disposal 
Another very strange custom which they still keep is 
to shave their heads very often; it is generally said, at 
each new^ moon. Snch is the case in the Ba-Venda 

villages of the Thabina Valley (Selati district) i but in 
Spdonken it seems tliat they do not do it so regularlyp 
and that the day of the new moon is not a sacred one 
for them as it is in other places. The shaving of the 
hair of the head is for the Suto and the Thonga one of 
the principal signs of mourning, and this custom has 
done much to accentuate the difference between the 
Balemba and the other tribes. It helped them to 
preserve that aplendid isolation of which they are proud, 
as we shall see. 

A third Semitic rite which they practise with great 
conviction is circumdsion But on this point 

they agree with the Ba-Suto^ who have all adopted it. 
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My informant is peniuaded that the Eakmba have brought 
it into the countr>^ and that the Suto and even the 
Tlionga have borrowed the custom from them. It 
tnjc» at anyratc, for the great Ba-Venda tribe. When 
Ramabulan, the grandfather of the present Vcnda chief, 
was living, he strongly objected to the ng&ma bdng 
introduced amongst his people. But his son Makhatu 
got into a dniumcision lodge, and w^as ini dated. His 
father said: He has become a Molembar kill him+ But 
the people had pity on hini| and when he became chief 
the nation adopted the new rite. Amongst other Suto 
tribes of Zoutpan.sberg dreumdsion is much older, and, 
for instance, amongst the Kaha, old men absolutely deny 
that they owe it to the Ealemba^ In Spdonken it might 
be different. My old Shangaan, who was circumcised 
about fifty years ago near the Lebole Mountain, says 
that tlie Balemba had quite a special position in the 
ngvma. They used to be the surgeons trusted with the 
physical operation. They provided the special chatms 
by which the circular fence of the lodge was doctored to 
protect it against malignant influences from outside. 
They used also to perform the last operation, vii, 
burning the lodge on the day of the liberation of the 
boys, as nobody else dared to do it The newly Iniriatcd^ 
as it IS well known, must leave the lodge and run to a 
pool to bathe there ; it is strongly prohibited to them to 
look backw'ards w'hen the houses of the initiation are 
burned, as the sight of that fire might "pierce thdr 
eyes and make them blind.” The Balemba, masters of 
the do not fear that. All those facts show* that in 

the north of Zontpansberg at least, there is a special 
relation between tlie adoption of the circumcjsiqn and 
the Balemba. But it is hardly possible to explain its 
presence in Zululand in the eighteenth century in pre- 
Chaka days by the migration of the Balemba. Bantu 
are so wonderfully fond of that rite that it may have 
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spread under circuinstances in mani^ other places 

of South Africa, In that respect ^ the Bantu Jew^*' 
were more fortunate than the European ones, who kept 
the eiimmcision for themselves, but were never able to 
introduce it amongst other nationi 

The relations &/ fha Ba/emia wifh ey ihe 

country were always good. They had no Idng of their 
own, and submitted readily to the chiefs pa3dng always 
tribute. But thqr paid it in bmengai viz. in copper 
bracelets of thdr manufacture, and never by digging the 
holds of the chief nor by giving turn one of their daughters 
as a wife, Soore Suto kinglets tried to force them to 
pay in the ordinary way^ The Balemba did not rcfust 
Hut on the day which had been prescribed to them to 
come and dig the royal field, they all appeared with 
shaved skirllSp and the Ba-Suto said to the chief: ^ Do 
not allow these shaved heads to enter your field I It is 
a sign of death I It would bring unluck to you!'' When 
they were asked to bring a girl as wdfe to the chief they 
did the same; they cut her hair quite off, and the sight 
of this w^oman in mourning attire frightened him so 
much that he sent her back home. For the Balemba 
this was a great tdief. Should the chief have accepted 
the girl it would have been a frightful fnisfortunc to them« 
Indeed^ one of their most sacred principles is that they 
must not intennaiTy with the other tribes. They call 
them disdainfully, **Bfi-Sinc^X bed* ha nyitma ja fnq/n^ the 
Stndji^ eaters of dead meat"^ 

They do not give them their daughters at any price. 
But they have no objection to take fomtgn women as 

^That wand presEDts n iitfy Special intffeSEp snd aisq llntnw 

light <m the origm of the Bakitiba. The iflcknl xtrnbiim ^^raphera, 
especially TltTmoucljj wfho wioEa in 943 A,Iit a leiklkiS of hEl tmvela id 
Afrioi imdcr dw title Golden Meadows,'* spcftka- of the aboripne* of 
Centnd Africa ob being Lhc Zimi/L How stiwogc to we ihat Mitd pre- 
■enred by Iht Balcmhn illaHng loCiO yifikrt wiih the same incaniflff and the 
some diBdainl 
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wve'v, provided they first incorporate them to their tribe 
as Balemba. The ceremoDy of naturalisatidu tvas per- 
fanned in the follQmng curious way: The day the>' 
brought to their home the Suto bride for whom they 
had paid lo^ola^ they used to tuake a hole in the back 
wall of one of their huts. The woman had to kneel out¬ 
side and only inlroduce her head into the hut Then 
they would shave het skull as completely as possible^ 
She then a Moleroba- 

The advent of European civilisation has been rather 
disastrous lo the Balemba, European ware and wire are 
stipp] anting theirs* and the Kaffir trade 1ms now passed 
from their hands into those of white storekeepersL When 
they become Christians, as is the case with some of them 
in DUr Spelonken stations, they at once lose their charac¬ 
teristics, which they consider as being their special form 
of heathenism. This is not difficult for them becausej, 
religiously speaking, the Balemha do not seem to have 
kept the slightest trace of faith in Allahand they 
adore the spirits of their forefathers just as the other 
natives da 

Whatever may be the fate of the Balemba—and 
though they are likely to be soon dragged along with 
their Bantu fellows in the Christianisation of the native 
races of South Africa—the fact of their separate 
existence and of the retention of thdr Semitic habits 
for two centuries at least is full of meaning. It shows 
what a wonderful grasp Mahommedanisin has on the 
native mind. Consider these people knowing nothing of 
Allaht having forgotten entirety all higher religious 
teaching, if they ever received any, and notwithstanding 

^Thc Ret. Mr. Schloenmnn sijs that th^ hold prayer-mEcLmE* mare fff- 
quenUy ihaai other jmd ihej Exclude tJiEti prci^erS, addrctiBcd to 

their by the iraid "amma « whkh he thinki lo be idauical niib ih* 

Hebrew Amen/* Me ^dwD statjcs ihit tht number f la E«foi for them, 
or rtiher that they fear it, m some Eitropeanj do the osunbef 13. 
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this sticking for geitcrations to some qiiecr rit^i the 
meaning of which they do not understand \ This is the 
way Islam wins adepts, not in bringing to them light 
and spiritual prindples, but in enslaving them by a 
number of external habits which it makes them adopt 
Nowadays the African soul is ready to part with its 
childish animistic representations- But it is solicited by 
two opposite influences — Mahommedanism and Chris¬ 
tianity* Mahommedanism is making tremendous pro¬ 
gress. The case of the Bakmba shows that the fight 
between these two influences is bound to be vei^^ serious 
indeed, and that in the interest of the native tribes no 
effort must be spared to prevent the religion of the 
letter and of slavery from prevailing over the religion of 
the spirit and of liberty 1 
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SpECi^tENS OF Modern Mascots and Ancient Amulets of 
THE British Islss, 

^^iTH Plated V% aktj "VT* 

ai th€ 17 ^ 190 S.) 

There appears to have been a great revival In this conntiy, 
during the Last few years, of the belief in luck and protective 
amulets. Such amulets have, of eonrse^ conttnued to be used by 
the Illiterate from prehistoric times. Amongst the educated classes, 
while pnoteedDD &oin the evil eye and from witchcraft is now 
rarely sought, “pcck^ pieces” have persisted for Muck* and for 
the prevention and cure of rheumatism and certain other ailments, 
and these classes have also been the principal field for the huge 
sale of rheumat^m rings^ * electropatiiEe * belts^ and other objects 
which appeal to the charm instinct wMIg professiiig to have a 
scientific Teason for their success. The revival and survival of 
amulets have been, however, mainly amongst bridge-players, aetora, 
sports^QcUp m.otDnst5, gamblm^, burglars, and others engaged in 
risky DccupAdons. 

"For IB these days irbcu light 

Od cvErythlng is sHming, 

Osr certiiiBty of right 

Is ty ctegtees ^efiEinizig j 

AnU ia A yvflx two the mar [ 

Who seeks umvorked ror ricbea 
Will Bifik on Matbedi^s noted phm 
Tbe help cfF wiiEhesl** 

!A. W, B. iq TTIf TriiitJw.J 

This belief in ‘ Inck,* and in obtaining it by things said or done 
or worn, is telied on by numeroos advenisere in various )oui]uls 
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and periodicals^ bnt most of all Is those omlcmg a special apped 
to t^omeSp where can be found soch advertisements as “ Do yon 
want to know what are yoiu Lucky Days; Numbers^ Months; 
Colours; the Chmiian Name of the person yon should marry? 
Address, etc.^ While the servant gill stiB gmdies her ** Dream 
Bookf*’ her mistress has ®* Planets of the Monthp*^ ^^Consiilt the 
Oraclep" and many other books telling her what to do and what 
to avoid for * ludc:." Even tea-leaf fortune-tellsng has been revived^ 
and Spiers and Pond's* Hamley's* and other large Stores have sold 
i+Tbe 'Nelros* Cnp of Fortune” for that purpose. Astrologers, 
clairvoyants^ i^lmists, writing expeitSp and aU manner of sooth¬ 
sayers and cmiiiiDg men advertise so expensively that they must 
have many customers, and ssndwidimea promenade London 
Streets to invite all and smuiry to visit Madam This or Madam 
That and be * psychometrised^ The fashion of sham occiildsmj — 
sham, because most of its devotees seem signally ignorant of the 
history and phiLosophy of oocnlt studies*—has no doubt been a 
principal cause of the recent diflusiun of both real and sham 
atnnlets^ but other forces have probably helped Perhaps the most 
impottant minor cansu has been commercial exploitation^ which 
has led to the adveitrsement and pushing of amulets almost as If 
they were quack remedies for * that tirtd feeling/ Another minor 
cause may be the etdopdoo of the word masc&t in place of the more 
supersdtious-seetnmg word amukf. The word maseqt, which 
covers luck-bringing persons as well as objects, appears to have 
been derived ham a Proven^ word mauotk popularised by 
Audran^s comic opera “La Mascotte,'' which was nrst performed 
at the end of iBSo, 

*' Un it diaMet Ivre d'qrpieil* 

Chomt djui5 sa ^nukde c:biiTidiGn* 

Dcs cl^Enoos qa’avBiciit ccQ 

El let KavGjA sdj la imu I 
Mail te bon Dkay not* pftjteetEiiff 
Qotiid il Tappiit, errant de suite 
Dvs Kiigcs qm poitaimt banbeor^ 

Chti ucnit let fitiveya bien vite 3 
Cei envoys d« parade 

Soot des ntHwEte% uses ainis, 
llcweiu; celui qua tc cicl dote 
D'tmf maseoLtr \ ^ 

T 
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E^-ce mi nuEadt? tl sst ! 

Un pairr' ? dc suIk U ^ fflffane 1 
Sj c'est mi maJbeoficni man, 

11 pcid la femm' i|h1 rimpailmie L - - * 

The word mascotte originally meant a gamlaleKs ^fedsh/ 
and was n y-d in the patais of Maiscilles, where Aodran was 
born- 

It m not necessary to refer more than bdcfly to the greatly 
increased lieriiieiicy with which masouts and aintiiets are now 
mendaned in newspapers and which suggests a growth of pnhlic 
mtcTCSt in such objects. Every rolkbdsl who keeps a scrapbook 
must have pasted into it many such extracts as ihc rollowbg, from 
the report in the leader of July ri, iQoS. of the h earing 

of a sutomons against an East Ham schoolmaster for caning a 
thirteen-year-old tniani i 

■'When the schoolmaster told you be was going to cane you, 
did you not take a piece of coal out of your pocket and threaten 
to throw it at him?—Yea 

♦■What did you have the cool for? — LucL 
“What! — ^To get luck with.” 

Dr. Tibbies' Vi^ocoa is adveitised m this way. *‘Nei.'ct 
Despair 1 A sflver sixpence may be your mascot and make yon a 
survival of the fittest. ... Just straightway invest it in a packet,” 
etc. Posters issued by Pickfords, tlie carriers, display a gigantic 
horse-shoe, having seven nails and inscribed “good luck." At 
the tune of the Townshend enquiry in rgod, the ilarchioness 
of Townshend was photographed for the press carrying a stray 
black cat in her arms to the Court as a mascot for luck, and in the 
same year portraits were printed of little Jhnmie Wray, son of the 
trainer of the vbiting Harvard crew, as “ the champion mascot" 
of that crew. Even in ParliamentaTy byoelections the mascot 
now seems to play its part. For instance, at fjCeds in I9^7t 
Conservative candidate was given by an enthusiastic woman a 
heavy parcel, saying, “Si that Tak that, and it’ll bring tha luck." 
It was a lump of coal " Put it i' tha pocket, and thall be 
Member o’ Parliament to-night" But he was not I At Hereford 
the liberal candidate had as mascot a beautiful Skye terrier, 
which turned up at the Committee rooms on the day the campaign 
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was stmtod and rrom that tim^ nevEr LeFt th-fi caiididatc. Vet the 
liberaJ was pot retunied 1 

The revived for mascots and amulets tnay make it 

Lntcrestiii^ to iUi^strate som^ points in their choice and use by the 
following specimens, whichr however, ore not by any means 
exhaustive even of the writers" coUectiocLs:— 
jL E^ks. Two books published here in 19071 and reviewed 
in this number of —EFr. W. T. Feniie's '^Predous 

Stones i for curative wear j and other remedial uses : likewise the 
Nobler Aletais/’ and Enitley's ^*The Power of Gems and 
Charms^” — quite seriously justify the use of amulets. Bratley, for 
instauce, writes (pp. vi^vii) : 

" Is the belief m ihe power of chsTim ill Ima^d^itioci ? To Uie HTitfiE 
woLild «mp^ti)cally giy, 'So; and it hii» been hii endnvour to diuw in the 
foUawtn^ die rwofl ind logic of the power eliuraed fur these thlni^, ... 

A few jroarE s^o wifeIess tel^ra^v, lerml cuvii^dani hdimil isdiltioiL^, 
iDHiy oihcf idiieTeineDis cF modem sdence woqIiI hikvt been lao^hfid at the 
wn imaeiamss of a Mapenflidoiis dKomer^ Today these thingB arc labdted 
HcicDcc E thpTgfnre the writer TCDEmres tq suggest that the ^deucy of diuLmtl 
ami predous stnucs may be recogiilsed md placed □» 1 sclenti^ basis be&re 
many years ire pasi/^ 

Dr. Feinie write? (p. 4) * 

A mnln purpoK of the vuIoiig now imdciiiken is in rindicatc on sonod, 
and even 5d«ltl5c+ gmundsp the coiifidetlrCc repo^ by frar forc&theiS io 
Freckus Stones for remediai uses^ wheihaf hy outwiajd weoTp or bj" sudl Other 
m^ini lu were inspbed by naLure and gleaned by simple enperitfticc.’’ 

Side by side with these books b put ihe pamphlet, A mode?! 
defence of the caveat given the wearers of mflpoUoned Amiilets^ 
as EffsetVitiFi'€S . . . by Fr. Hering,” Londoitt 

1604, (The term amulet, accordiog to Dr Murray's dictionafy'p 
did not come into regular uae until after i6oo, when it was 
adcipted from arnuU^m, a worej of unknown origio.) The 
pamphlet examines the reasons alleged for the wearing as ** plague 
cakes ” of bogs of arsenic over the heart and next the ?kiu^ — such 
as **that ilisenickc dolh by a certame secxfrt Andpalhy or 
contrariety oppngne, vanquish and ex|iell the poison ol the 
FLaguc," tirgbgj %"ery sensibly^ ** Let then some man tell me how 
he cao be sure, that the poison of the Plague shall not draw to it 
the venim of the outward medecine; and why the poison thereof 
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may nox be strongtr a^ad greater than the other,*’ and complamkig 
that ott aoGouDt of his views, ■ * I baue beeoe of late discoiutenuaiy 
and haidiy intreated, reiected and shut out from oonfcrtnoe.^ 
Another pam^ihlet^—^"The Jaie DreadfuJ Plague at Marseilles 
Compared with that tenible Plagne In Loudon^ in the year 
1665. . . * the Author {}/ the Practical Scheme. This Book 
is (for the PubUct GoimI) Given Grah4^ only Up one Pair of 
Stairs at the Sign of the Celebrated Anodyne Necklace * k * 1721 
— advertises Dr, Tannei^s famous <4jaodyiic Necklace, saying : 

'Mlctic* by tht byt ps»y be mfeire^l^ the Rensonikblfncft of CMidicns 
WEUing *n Anodyne Neckloeo, whicia may be ijiUriag &c thm m the Ek^ 
Breeding and CnLtiiig of tbeir Tceth^ as a Dried Toad is of Serrke in tbe 
t^kgDc. . . . And a£ for Children m pulicnlar, 'ds A Fit Remedy for iham, 
wbo ne^cr ate very wiUSng |q tpie nsitcb Fhystch fnwiudly. Si emm 
DodonJWft ( PrpfesKir of phjnicfc at J. 1. c- 6, gays laffintis nolint^ ant 

non po^at medjciiincialiL mCcizia smnere, AmntEla apphcaie cxpedil t intWjituR 
ennQ ooc Medicatnentil tntemEs^ aiko q^nam Ammlcds Ciimn TolimL 

B. Afoicr mas£0is. These can now be obtained at Gamage^a 
and elsewhere, but sq far me nsed much more generaJly and more 
seriously on motor cars in the United States and France than here. 
DunhilTs ^Motorilies^ advertisementa comprise rag-doll and metal 
mascots for hxing to the cap of the radiator. The one usually 
illustrated is a policeman holding out his h^d to stop traffic 
and headed Propitiate the ^teslP A suniUr French mascot 
is a blindfolded gendarmep AdvertiBenientB of ears show them 
htted on the radiator with metal dog and cat masenU, but these 
figures and the * Teddy bearSp’ Caran d'Ache and other toys, and 
woodem modds of motor cars which are to be tccn on cars in the 
streeiSj are carried * for fun * rather than as genuiiie amukis. The 
chaudeuTj however;^ often carries as a real charm a nai] which has 
caused a puncture, or a holed stone, and there hag been also an 
interesting revival of mediseval travdlers' amulets in the form gf 
repreBentadons of the travellers' patron, St Christopher, Two 
such mascots were shotin* one of which appears in Fig 2, It will 
be seen that this engraved disc, which is screwed to the front of 
the radiator, while beautifully worked would not be conspicuous at 
a distance or specially omainental, and might easily be tnisiaken 
for a trade mark. Some FreDch St. CbiistopheTs for motors are 
said to he inscribed, *'Hc that looks upon the image of St 
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Chriitopher thfa da.j slioll ndther M\ Jior &iflt" OiBer ^cniiiuc 
auiuJets mzy also occasionally be seen m use. One dsf tbig 
siiEELmer a magniGccTFl {ItaJmn ? ) car at Brookhad hong from 
iu radiator cap a metal pkle on which wa^ pasted a coloured 
figure of a stork, a well^kiiown amulet Fig, j. shows another 
motor Riascot| a hors&shoe in red and gilt, with sci^en heads, 
10 be kstened to the front of the radiator and containing in its 
enp on a red ground three fontdeaved doTers. One would 
expect a horsc'Shoe to be lathei injiinons than proEectiv'e to the 
horse’s motor rival, but a hor?e-shoc was also earned by Edge in 
his twenty-foui honia’ ride in 1907^ Relics of die Hand Cross 
motor omnibus disaster were eagerly soi^ht by some moLotisls aa 
mascots against similar aeddents. hliniatiire copiea of the 
policOTan, Caian d'Ache toys^ etc,, are advertised by Elktngtoii 
^ Co, as "*aoveltiea in jewellery, EUdngton motor niascots,^ 
C. Commercial amukts^ or modem made-up amulets brought 
into vogue genemlly by skilful advertising and by the circulation 
of storie:^ of their power. The most notable of these commerdal 
amnlets are the objects made of New Zealand paunamitr green- 
Htotie, or 'Mucky jade,*^ and a day *Hei tiki/ or Maori god, and 
war dub were shown. The wearing of a greenstocie necklace by 
the Queen, and the stories that greenstone objects were carried by 
every member of the victorious All Blacks fcotbaLf team, by Lord 
Rosebery when Cicero w^on the Derby^ by Lord Rothschild when 
St Amant won Ills race, etc^ no doubt are responsible for the 
boom Id " lucky jade." Hd tikis, dwarf ngureSj, and lucky 
sixpences are the favourite bridge mascots. Two Caran d’Acbe 
toys, advertised as -"new bridge masrcots,” also shown. 

Fig- 4 shows one of twelve scent sachets exhibited^ coloured and 
marked with the appropriate astmlc^cal symbol for each month 
and stamped, abstindly, on the side not shown, Tbe * Char- 
tnidcs* Sacheb RcgcL^' Other objects exhibited were three 
small discs for suspension^ of ^ffierent colours and with coloured 
Stars in them, and inscribed:^ “ This be your lucky star **; silver 
lucky pig j mother-of-pearl horse-shoe brooch; bunch of al ver 
cross, audior, and heart (ktith, hope^ and love)] lucky farthitig 
with imitation gem insenedt and possibly suggested by the famous 
Lee peony “ zcjdiac' gold ring, engraved with the signs of the 
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todw in West AGrica and made diicfly for the Lotidon maricet j 
gilt four4taved dov^ marked on its leaves respectiTely witb a 
three-leaved clover^ hG^se^sb{>ep pig, and the words G<>od4uck ”; 
and btmch of brmchfaaGkp^ harlequinp policeniaD, pantaloot], and 
columbine. The most intctrstlng of these exhihds was a card of 
'^Your lucky birth-tnonth brooch'^ (C. A iSt Co^s^ Copyright)* 
These were cheap brooches set with glass colonred in imitation of 
the gems allotted to the diflieretit months for *lnt^y and the 
jew'eUcr from whom they were bonght said that he had sold a large 
number. Other similar mascots^ seen but not exhibited^ are “ the 
lucky princess wedding ring/* insciibErd in old UngSish style with 
any one chosen of a set of posiesp and golden lucky horse¬ 
shoes,” which had seven nail heads and were eograved, keep 
your luck in," the card holding them annoLmemg; “ Lucky horse¬ 
shoes, These keep your lack in*” 

D. ImjHfrUd ckarms” which are not amuleta m then- 

country of origin. A common Kaffir bangle, of copper and iron 
wire and beads, shown, bought from a jeweller's shop near a 
girls* training college, and described on a window card as “ KaSir 
Bangles. Native work. Anti-rhetiniatiE and lucky.** Native 
bangles appear to have gained a reputationp quite recentlyp as 
lucky, and Miss Phyllis Date, in London Ojriman (June ag, 1907), 
lelU the following i^toryp quoted here as an example of the kind 
of tale which establishes auch objects as atmileta: 

A putkiilally cenoEis. Experienee hnppcQcii not vexy long ago to a Trlaod 
of mine whcti iljft waa plajitig Itt pwlLrimnic at Glasgow. Aboat a foitiiight 
beroiT the piece cansc: to aD end ihi lecdvcd, Enouymoaslyi one morping a 
Zulu tAUgle, Wriliog to oie ihe ^amc day she incfcn«l Id this aacmyinoDE 
|iT«ciit and addjcd, ' I am quilE sure thjiL I shall Dow haTC some good stroke 
of luckt for Zulu bffn^left ftrt vary lucky indretL* And, Saic cncH^h, she did 
kavt A Stroke of lock, fur she received a IcIEet the eh me c^cniiig fram 
BoUdiom In New Yoik idTurTning her that an cmctc, of whose very existence Jikie 
had almost rorgotten, hsid died suddenly, leaving her in his will the wfial mm 
of ^ryoo. It seems sapeffluo^S to add thit those memlteo of the 
who happened Id hear of thtfr curloua incident have cvci Mce looked npotii a 
ZnlEl bangle as a lucky nuucul.” 

When an actress doped in August from her company in 
Dublinp to nrnry a rich American, it was recorded that she had 
been in the habit of wearing no jewellery "except two Zulu 
bangles for luck,** 
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Other objects eidiibited were two plaster figures sold as 
"Japanese mascota^ (Fig, 5), and five sfiaall Japanese pendants 
of variDds designs con taming tiny dice. The latter objects 
Were sold here as " lucky charms," probably on account of the 
dice, but in Japan may be only a means of secret gambling. 

/Mportid Jbjvi^ ajniil^s iind imtfafiom ^ 

A considerable number of Tlalicm iDOtheT'Of-pearl amulets appear 
to be imported and sold as 'hicky charms/ and as spedmens 
were shown a cat, dqgp heart, skull, and hunchback. The hunch* 
back, or gobbo, seems to have become establish^ as a mascot 
here. Miss Dare, in the artide cited above, says thai, " although 
he has been on the stage for years, a wdbkiiown Shakespearian 
actor even to-day always hires a hunchback to sit in bis 
dressing-room ou a first nighl.^ Gold charms, bought in Icmdou, 
and eihibited, included the Japanese *tomoye/ the Chinese 
3 vu*ei Or character signifying **good luck/*^ the sign of the zodiac 
for a birth mouth, and the fylfot, ** most ancient symbol of good 
fottuneu" Other charnris commonly sold, espedally for luck at 
bridge, are the Egyptian ankh cross^ the nefer or symbol for good 
fortune, and sistrum. Other amulcEs exhibited were black wood 
and shell Incky piga; silver cresceot inscribed "good luck" and 
with a stiver pig suspended frotn the upper horn; metal slipper j 
metal boot; bottle of Jordan water ; and a red fungus -with white 
spots {a German luck charEn)^ Fig. fi shnwx a silver-mounted 
tiger's claw, sold by an old Jewess as lucky, 

/♦ Amulefi 0/ A number of groups of charms, 

intended to illustrate the ptiactpal tj^es of British amuietaj were 
shown and exphtiued. 

The group of bone amulets comprised a hammer-shaped bone 
from a sheep's head, carried at Whitby by fishermen as a pre^ 
scTvative from drowning, and a similar hone carried by labourers 
in London as a charm against rheumatism (Fig, i). This bone, 
or "Thor's hammer," is also worn in the Isle of Man. The cj 
sacrum^ or last bone of the back of a rabbit, when deprived of two 
horn-Uke projectious, closely resembles a fox^s head. One speci¬ 
men exhibited was obtained from a maMservant from Oxfordshire* 
who said that it wua commonly w'om for luck, and that, from ils 
.appeaiancc, "it must mean somethiog,” (The same girl, with 
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her brothm ajid sister^ was^ 05 a chiH made by her Enotlier to 
eat, as a cure for ^'hooping ccugb, bread which had been buried 
for three days in a pot in the ground ) Fig. 7 shows a second 
specimeDf mounted as a gold scarf pm and fitted with onyx cycfi ^ 
this was worn by a recently deceased sclidton A “ cmittp bone " 
exhibited bid been preserved for the cure of ctamp [n one family 
for over 100 jeai^and apparently consists of a sairn-oOf pottioii of 
a horse’s fiog. A rabbit's foot b a welhknown atnuJel in this 
country, bemg mounted, for example^ on boniietB adorned with 
the unlucky peacock's feathers. Fig, 3 shows a mbbic^s foot 
bought here, but apparendy^ from the accompanying bid, prepared 
in the United States, The bill contains jlliistiatioiis of six forms 
tn which the foot can be obtafnedi and runs as foltoirs: 

“NEW MASCOT IK i^TERLlNG SILVER, 

In. nuny paitj &f tiic canity ll is ccmsiiifireil n grcsc £*wd luck to 

Eairy somewhere on the pciBon a rabbit's foot, cithEr a.^ a WMida charm or in 
some achcr way. It u ttid, inJeed, lhat one of oar PTCMdjcnE^ candidltd 
one eonstaudy in his pocket. 

*^Thc artklea iUmtEEtHl abovt ftre nBide orrahhici^ f„t dc^erty moimtod in 
^ETling sUver. The pi*mi6ictiireTS claim l\ml mch k the Icit hipiJ hoi of a 
labbtE kmrd in a coimErj' gKiFtyiirf at midnight, daiing the dark of tbe moCFtl. 
OQ Friday, the tfaMccnlii of the momh, by a cruka-cyed, lefl-hand^^ red¬ 
headed* bow logg^ ocfio riding a wbita hont 7hh we dn not girafantK. 

are prepared to Ell mail ordera, wilb pnvilegE of reEUtU if cot 

From the word ** month the manufacturers seem to have 
made ajj addition of ther own to a genuine negro superatitbo. 
There a euiiana legal action in New York, in igos, to recover 
a rabbit’s foot mascot from Nan Patterson, the Florodota chorus 
girl who was acquitted of the charge of murdering an English 
bookmaker. It seems that this rabbit’s foot had been borne 
AS an amulet at the trials of a number of alleged murderersj 
and that Nan Patterson was offered by a certam Elkhart aJi her 
legal charges if she refused to rehnn it The recovered foot was 
offered to Hajiy Thaw for his trial, but refused by him. 

Several horse>shoe charms were shown, one of which had been 
hung up for several years for lack in a Loudon house, and another 
(Fig. 9) was a miniature one specially made for a woman who 
suspended it for 19 years, as a tuck charm, from her gas bracket. 
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Qoe of the writers, bu^g several Rdman CalhcuUc medals 

far chiidrertp also exhibited^ a London street stalls noticed on 
Lt a horse'shoe irbicb had once been gilded and was soppartedr 
easel Cashbn^ a twisted wire On asting the price* he was 
told Lt CDiUd not be sold. The fact is, it belongs to a neighbour. 
We^vE had very had ludt since we started this stalls and he^s lent 
it to us to see if it'll him our kck. But 1 don't see that «e've 
done much better." It will he remembered that, while Mi. Sievter 
was awaiting the juty's verdict in a recent Old Bailey triaL a 
hOTse'sboe in a bag was handed up to him ”for luck.” \lTieici 

Ken^s Kabin ” was opened by the revolting waitresses Last Aprili 
the newspapers nDted that 

im7i]^la.te3y Ikfref the opening hnar yesoeniiy a 'bos horse cast a, shoe 
oppcrsitE ^ Kbbdn ^ doQr- Tbc qniE^Hcycd nt rmriiin i- ciatmdc espted ilii*; 

omcD cf {food fartEuiCf and duLed nflet IL RcLurtiit^ wirb htl hs pre- 
lentaJ k tu ' K-cn,^ who pA&ed it ob to Mr^- whti^ in mrai made 

sji bstere^iing Therf were hre itnil*; La the discaided ahae. * And 

tbeic aie fii'E mare of the lease of this shop to run: A ftnil for eoxih 

ycBs^' u^lnimcd Mrt Holliiitd Joyhally r*^ 

A few days later " Ken^s Kabbi ” was closed. 

The ring charms shown comprised a silver ^ longevity ring ** of 
two inicfbced snakes; evil-eye ring of sDver set vrith a ted 
chalcedony ; astrological ring made under the sign of Libra j gold 
Loadstone ring for the cure of king's evil ] ring with onyx cut to 
form eye for warding off evil eye; and riieumadsm ring contain¬ 
ing a strip of squirrels skin. In contieclion with the last o-bject, 
it may be interesting to note that a Sioux Indian amulet against 
rheumatism is the lower jaw of a squinrek 

The shell chamis compriaed a cowrie attached to a seal* and a 
cowrie set with a tmy compass and sold as ' lucky' by a London 
coster. 

The stone omutets coroprise the two most original forms of 
Amnlet adll to be found in the British Isles* the nAtuially-pErfbiated 
stone and tlic many objects known us ^thunderbolts/' As to the 
pritniiive mind any object of abnormal shape suggested magic/* 
holed stones^ nodules of iron pyrites* belemnitesp flint arrow heads* 
and the like were beUeved to possess |K>wers of protection from 
lightning and from mauy of the iUs which assail the body. Such 
belids appear to have existed itt prehistoric ticnesp for many such 
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object have been foimd assi^cmted vitb deposits ol Neolithic age 
Sei^cral perforated discs of stocc were shown to Ulustmtc this, as 
well 03 a fossil echinodemi embedded in a perforated diet and 
fotmd on the breast of the skeleton in a Saxon interment on the 
Booth Downs. A fossil shown from the (llTctaceous formation^ 
known as I^i?n(fip^ra gMi^fnriSw is a rounded body having a 
natural perforation, and it wa$ suggested that this may hare 
the natnial type front which globnkr beads were derived, rub alar 
beads onginatiog from the stems of encriiuiesj known in York¬ 
shire aa Sl Cutbbert's beadSn Both these fossils have been 
found associated with prehistoric burials. A large water-wam 
stone, perforated far suspeosiDii, was a hag-stone from LancashirCp 
in use about ninety years ago as a protecrion from hags or 
witches. Upon it a cross had been engraved, a Christiair 
symbol being thus grafted upon a pre-Chiisrian amulet A 
polished Neolithic celt (Fig^ u), found deposited upon the 
open roof beam of a cottage near Portreah, Irdandl, had been 
regarded as a thunderbolt,^ and a belenmite (Fig i?) was so 
rt^arded in Surrey^ as also were nodules of iron pyrites from the 
Cretaceous formation near Croydon collected by Mr. Lovett 
about fcFTty years ago. The story of a beautifiilly polished grecn- 
atone celt shown illustrates the difficulty of obtaining such objects 
fratn their possessors^ About twenty-hve years ago, during a visit 
to Jersey, Mr, Lovett found this celt in a labourers cottage, and 
much wifibed to add it tn bis coltecrion of stone impletueuts. “rhe 
owner, however, w"Ould not part with it, saying that it was a 
thunderbolt and would save his fimDy from sickness and harm. 
He was offered five sbillmgs, emd a few days later ten shiUingSt 
but would not listen to the oflerSp The following year Mn Lo%^cct 
again called upon the owner of the thunderbolt, and olleted him 
hftcen shillings for it, with no resutti The bid was raised to 
twenty shkllings, but without success. About eight months later a 

^ Such Ctlfi Bfr ibonghl m Irclmd fe praterE OdtEngGS ficiiii IteJiuiiiig, arid 
the ftiifne prcttcticia h tecribed m Engkml the hottK l«t, 
nL'Jiw'uwr, and may have led to il£ growtli on ropok 111 Germuiy 

ia6i^i/rrKm is called the ‘^thurHlcr flowcTj"' aj wdl as "jupJltf's 
beard,^ Uhl ll nfJtmd to in an vdkl by Chirlcmagne. ** El hntxal c^uisque 
4oaiDm summ Jovk barbam." In jApui the gmsA” or 

jfi-ijfiKff, if eiowing on a. hailK-xt?of, is esep^cted to pioEect it fire. 
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friend m the isJand wrote that the man who had the conems 
Stone was '‘hard up,” and had asked whether the gentleman from 
Loudon would still be willmg to buy it, so that only after two 
yeara did the stone change hands. Fig. 13 shows a water-worn 
dint with natural peiforauon, from Antrim, used to dc to the horns 
of cows to prevent the fames from stealing the milk. A similar 
specimen fiom Suffolk was regarded as a luck amulet, while a 
third specimen, from Somersetshire, was hung at the entrance 
to a g^en to protect the fruit from witches (Fig. 10). Hint 
arrowheads of Neolithic age, used in Antrim to cure cows of 
“gnip,” were also exhibited. The airow-heads were boded m 
water, which was given to the cows to drink, the wiratd who 
performed the charm repentins an incantiiion, while he himself 
drank some whisky as a most important part of the function 1 
A perfomted crinoid stem bom Hayling Island, worn by a woman 
as 3 . protectiTe amulei; was also shown- 

The string cliamts exhibited coiiipnacd a necklace recently 
worn in London successruUy to stop nose-blccdin^p and cxjnsistmg 
of nine strands of red puise silk tied iti eight knots, aod then 
round the neck by a ninth knot, by pereons of the opposite sex; 
and a chirm, alleged prevented the return of severe old- 

standing lumbago, consisting of two interlaced Bkcins of white 
silk to be tied round the waist The use of white, instead of 
red, silk in a chaimi seemed very unnsual. In Lnglish as well 
as in foreign amulets red b important, and red flaniwl is always 
looked on as superior 10 white flannel for chest protectors, 
probably from the same preference. A London shop girl recently 
said to a sympathising customer that she could ncter Ne 
endured the long hours of standing if she had not worn red 
stockings. t\'hcn the white silk charm far lumbago was roentiooed 
to an Esse* lady, £6 ytrars old, she fit once remarked that sbe 
knew the clmmt, but it ought to be red sflk. The lady who vrore 
the charm \&stul its use &oni another lady wbo* like heradt, 
Uved for many ycara away from this countryi so that the wtute 
colour may be ihc result of foitfetfulriess. 

The TCgcUbk dianna shown comprised a potato tamed for 
riieumatisDi^ given by an old lady who possessed twO| an was a 
the tiiTie wealing strings of jute round her neck for ast coa, e 
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seed of 3 West Indian plant, Entada scandtntt sometinoes washed 
up by the Gulf Stmtn Od the westcm shores of Irebjid aod 
Scotland^ and ^ a ' ^nrgid Mary bean ' thought to assist women 
at the time of childbirth: a glass locket eEiclosing white heather 
add a series of very curious rush crossei^ somewhat Tesembling 
the ftrastika, hrom Antrim. The latter are locally known as “ Sl 
B ridget's crosses" nnd are; hung as amulets near the sJeeping 
beds, probably as a charm agmnst witches in the fotm of 
nightmares. 

Other miscellaneous Endsb amulets shown were a hawk^s foot 
brooch, the silver cover of au ancient amukt and two lucky 
doubly bent sixpeoces, and a lucky doubly beut sMlliug. 

Omamtffiti Brass horse charms, 

of which some arc shown In Pigs. 14, ^tud 16, and which seem 
now to be passing Out of use^ appear^ like certain British phaJik 
channSt to be traceable to Roman times, the lunar type (Fig. 1 j) 
having persisted, practii^lly uuchauged^ ever aiuce. These were 
esseniioUy evil-eye charms for the protection of the horse, (See 
/^^/t^uaryj .April add October, 1906.) Fig. ifi shows a shell 
necklace from Southport. When at the last British Association 
Meeting there, Mr* Lovett noticed in several fancy dealers' shops 
bundles of shell necklaces of ideutical pattern. ^STien he came 
presently to another shop of the same kind in which there was an 
old woman^ he went in and asked, " ^\1iat are these oecklaces ? 

”Three pcnce.*^ meaui what are they for?" *'For visttota.^^ 

I will buy some But why are they ail made csactly the same 
way?^ “ Because they are made by the fishermen." " Why do 
they make them in that particular w^ay ? “ Becftuae th ^ have 

alwap been made iu that way. I made them that way when I 
was a glrlp and my mother used to make them that way.'^ "But 
you can^t have made them for visitors when you were a girl. 
There were no visitors* What did you mate them for then ? " 
"Oh, just for fun.*' “No. you didn't make them fqr fun,—you 
made them for iucki" *^Who told you that? They said ^ 
but that was silly," Another old woman then came Into the 

^VVhkc hesahti (froni ihc Suircy hilli?) hat been sold by juicer mcr- 
chflOlv Chcapsidf, Lnndcrd, this antnmTl frum liulc truya beoj-falg 

MrdR, " Riyit Scotch Iticky white hcdlhcr.^ 
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shop, and was presently asked by the shopkeeper to show the 
‘spider ahn^l' in her pocket This proved to be a pelksm's 
foot sbcll, which she would not part whh. It had been carried 
by her hnsband for thirty years, and was now carried by herself 
‘for luck.' W>. Lovett would be glad to know of any other 
shell necklaces of special design made by fisher folk, 

H. AtntdtH in diigttKt, Or objects practically serving as amnlets 
though not professedly so, were illustrated by a rhenmalisro nng 
with advertisemciits quoting Eden Thomeycroft Fowler, the 
Countess of Dudley, S. Gilbert, J. L. Toole, etc., as believers, 
and tracing the dscent of rheumatism rings firom the story of 
the Westminster Abbey ring of Edward the Confessor. An 
unopened “seal" of Joanna Southcott, ensuring salvation to one 
of her followers over go years ago, was exhibited as a spedmen 
of the ■*amnlets" distributed by several religious fanadcs. 

A. R. Wrigitt. 

E- Loveit. 

In the disciissioii which followed ihe eschihitioni Mr+ Tabor 
said he wished to bear testimony to the great amount of eoersy 
and research Messrs. Lovett and tVrighi had displayed in coll^ 
ing the aitides eahihited. and the beliefs in conoecdon therewith, 
but he was bound to say he was not altc^ethcr in accordanoa 
with them as to the popular beliefs in die efiicacy of some of 
the tnascota exhibited; he thought that vogue rather than 
superstition was accountable for the use of many of these 
amulets by people who knew full well that there was no 
inherent talismanic virtue in them. At a recent Whist Drive, 
where many of the guests were people of notoriety in the world 
of letters, he noticed several of the iintucky players get up and 
turn their chairs (not always in the same direction), and, fcom 
the way in which this was done, he came to the condnsion 
that they did not anticipate any good to result, but merely did 
it p6ur rire, Mr. Tahor admitted that there might be one 
person in a thousand who would fix some well-known old 
charm to their motor cars in full belief that it would help ^em 
to avoid accidents, but thought that the majority of the dienls 
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of the firms who mascots bought them fot fun and 

to be like their neighboui?^ A motor car is a. cosUj- article^ 
and noE generallv owned bf an illiterate jTersoo, and the 
speaker could not bring himself to believe that the w^etl- 
educated man or worami really believed in the efficacy of 
charms of this sort ^ the lady who wears a lucky pigr on u 
bangle surely does bo for no other reason than that of fashion^ 
although she may be Hiustraticig the ksi link in the sun'ival of 
an old belief. It is difihreut with phj^lcal (rnradv'e charms; 
Lu this case a process of faith-healing may have proved the 
efficacy of a filed belief ia the power of a certain amulet^ and 
the consequent effect of mind upon body is often undoubtedly 
attributed to talisEnanic charms, but where the results attained, 
or desired, are objective and not subjective, he could not 
agree with the readers of the paper as to the preTtaJcoce of 
a popuLu belief. Mn Tabor thought the preference for red 
over white flannel for chest protectors was due to the (act that 
red h both phyacally and artistically a wanner colour^ and 
conserves the heat of the body, and that possibly the belief 
m the superior efficacy of red over white when worn as a 
Chaim in the farm of a skein may have arisen from 

comparison 

of results obtained with the two colours when used for clothing^ 
these results in less enlightened days may have been attributed 
to magic influence* The London shopgirl did not appear even 
parenthetically to hint that there was magic in the colour of 
her red stockings j she probably only meant that they kept her 
legs and feet warm, aJibough they were exposed to the draughta 
of a Hbop-connter. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tabor animadverted rather severely on 
Mr. Lovett's method of collecting mrormalion by asking leading 
questions; he said uo judge would allow evidence to be obtained 
in this nianner; the old lady with the neckkces herself combated 
the theory the joint authors of the paper were trying to prove 
{viz., a present popular belief in amulets), when she remarked ^ 
*‘Thcy said sc, but that was silly." .\Ir. Lovett's own witness 
would nut fiill into the ideas to which his questions were 
leading — a dear case of Balaam and Balak. Mr. Tabor hoped 
folklore coUecting would always be done without suggestion, as 
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tBe temptation to pteaa^ a prospective dient or a pr^eot 
benefactor might often be too great far the nanator. 

Mr. Gomirifi: pomte<3 out that the two coUections eshihited 
dovetailed into one another* and that the gcnutne folklore characiei 
of the modem mascot was oonflrtned by its reseniblance In Idea 
and nature to the ancient amuleL 

Mr. CaJderan suggeatt^d that the tendency to rcTert to amulets 
was prol^bly due in great part to litenaiy promnlgation. The 
attendoti given to such objects by the halfpenny press led to thetr 
diffusion amongst readers. 

Ml. Hildborgh drew atter^don to a penny weekly, I7f£ 
and the adverdaemtnts therein of *’ The Mystic Millinery* 
Luck Millinny and Astrologicsd Fashions COi^ Ltd.i ^ and 
ciplaincd that the Japanese mascots'’ shown were figures of 
puppies gTven by reladvea to a baby boy as symbols of health 
and vigour, after its first visit to a temple. 

The President said that from his esperience the modem belief 
in amulets as aids to luck was genuine and widely spread 


Folx-Tale^ of the i\iioRioisi3 OF New Sooth Wales. 

/r^m f. 2J7 k) 

W* OrIOIN or THE Bar in the Murrumsitigee River at 
BAtRANai.ir* {IVatM-wafAi 

About two miles below the town of Bahanald there ia a 
low rocky bar across the bed of the Mutrumbidgee river, which 
is only visible in dry weather whem the stream is low. The 
aboriginal name of this bar is Bangonjee-batthii. Its formation 
IS accounted for by the following native legend. A large tribe 
of blacks were camped on the edge of a sandhill in the locality** 
and one hot summer aftemoon a number of little boys went 
into the river for a bathe, and all of litem got drowned. The 

^Tbc JsAtti£ weekly also Jtdvertiirt £4™^ nnnuni fof ^ Sclicilai^lifpt for 
children fouiudfd. do Lbelr Hoioscopes,” for wbLch A nutsber of fftfll’-kflowti 
mill ddUrd will be engafiHl 10 ant the horoscpiM acoordici to the 

data SQpplificl, aiT-d ihclr declston mns-t ill fifciy da^ be ^ocisid-crcd finalr 
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liver was m partial Hood ai ibe din« and die bodiei were 
not recovered; but in the cooise of some mosths, whcis the 
water subsided, the bar became visible^ and the nadvea believed 
that it was composed of the bodies of their childreiL 

V* A WoHAti"s Waiotrlt a CmE FOR Heabachk. 

The wife of the oow was persuaded bf the bat to leave 
her husbiud and run with him , Sq one dzi^ the crow 

went out honting with his fnend the crlmson^wing pairoi, and 
on returning to the camp Mm. Ctow was not thenei but they 
soon discovered the tracks of the mn-^away pair^ The ciimsan- 
wing said to the crow, "X suppose you are going aiter the 
bat to punish him*" The crow replied that he did not intend 
to hght, but that he would go and have some talk with the 
bat upon the matter, and asked the crimsourwing to come and 
listen. In a day or two they overtook the fugitiv^^ and the 
bat prepared to defend himselL The crqw addressed him 
and saidr “you keep my wife^ now that she has gone 
away from me* but I have come to ask you for the 
(apron) which she wears in front, and also for her war^gin 
(waistbelt).” The wife took off these articles of dress and 
handed them to the bat who gave them to the crow. The 
crimson-wing and the crow then started back to tbcir own 
camp, the latter Using the to brush the Hies and 

mosquitoes off his face. Not day the crow had a headachep 
caused by the Eitigiie and wony of the jooiueyp and he bound 
his wife’s waiat-bclt round his heaiL He explained to the cnitusan- 
wing that he always cured a headache by thifl meana, which was 
the reasoD he had taken so much trouhle to recover the UfaFt'ivn. 

VI. How THE KahiLaroi ACQDllLKn FiKL {^^mi/a/vi 

At one time the crow tfas the only one who was acquainted 
with fire and its uses. U'hen the other people had been eating 
game, blood was always observed aroand their mouths and iaws, 
bat nothing of that kind was ever noticed about the crow's 
face. Being questioned on the subject, he said he always cut 
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his meat into small pieces with hh stone knife, but bis answer 
was not conddered aatisfkctciry. lie was invited to a corrobanee 
where some comical fellows were to perfomi. After a nEunbcr 
of clever danceiB had taken their tunit wiihotit disturbing the 
crawls equanimityj the shingle-back and sleepy'lizard danced 
along by the camp-fires, 

** YMatwirPfiflici hnrnbaiTijjo nyi sliid'U’TPL 
Umwga 'bM''y^shii:gga bomlriiil gfucui-gimi” 

All the lime they were perfonningp the ordnre was trickling 
down their legs, and when they gave a special jump there 
wa^ an extra discharge of it. This so completely engrossed the 
crows attentiDn that the sparrow-hawk, Gnr-gur^ came up beside 
him^ catching hold of the little bag cemtaioing the Gre^ and 
running awiiy with it When ihe crow saw what had happened^ 
be rushed after Gur-guTj and in the scuffle the fire got jerked 
oui of the ba^, speedily igniting the dry grass and leaves. 
The crow tried his best to prevent the fire from getting away 
by slaiupL&g upon it with his feet, and when that did no! 
Succeed he lay down full length and rolled over and over 
among the burning grass, but all his attempts to recover 
possession of the fire were unayailing* It spread through the 
whole countT}V so that all the people had thek share of it, 
and have used it ever since for cookiiig and other purpiiiKses. 

The crow got so saturated with blackness by rolling so much 
in tlie burnt grasSf that he has retained that colour to the 
presetki day. The wbilkb rings tound a crow's eyes show where 
the skin was torched on that occasion. (^lost of my Anstniliaii 
readers will know that when a blackfeltow k bcnut severely, 
a white patch usually remains where the akin was injured) 

V^ll. The Eiiu a?*d ruE Crow A (BurrafiAfaga Tndt.) 

The emu and the crow were man nnd wife, and lived id a 
or but. One very wet day they remained indoors^ and 
the cinn, who was always addicted to kicking his legs ahout^ 

^ Rhyme Emioilahljc fraf intUsJstioii, 

K. L. Paikct Mrratfia a wmCThut sumlaj story, told anyul^ the 
Vnolcai tdhe, in her TWpj (LMdotii 1 S 9 S}, pp< 75"74- 

u 
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lay on his back on the floor to psisa tbe timej aod kepi kicking 
al the roof. After a while he struck a weak spot, aod made a 
hole, through which the rain beat into the gwrfi. He waa too 
Lazy to go atnd repair the damagej bat sent the crow, his wiiet 
out in the wet lo patch the breach in the rool The emu 
continued his play of kicking upward, and presently made 
another hole in the roof, which the crow had likewise to go 
□at and repair. This continued for some time dll the crow 
became eiasperatcd„ and taking a piece of bark, scooped up 
aOmc hot coals frain the fire, and threw them on the emu's 
chest, as he lay on hb back disporting liimself by kicking at 
tlie roof of the gurli\ This bornt Jiia breast so severely that 
even to tlie preaent dcie there is a caDous, dark patch on the 
breast of a cock emu* Marcorear, cm us continae the old habit 
of kicking npward with their legs when they are rolling ihem- 
selves In the sand or elsewhere to dean their fealhciSw 


VllL How Bqolaboolka Ijvke was Formeo, 

Lake Boolaboollta, in the county of LivingslonCt New South 
^-ValcSj was made in the followEng manner : A bkckfcllow stood 
on same rising ground, near wiicre the lake is now situated, 
and iried to throw hts boomerang, but it fell to the ground at 
a little distance. He then lit a hre, at which he warmed tht 
weapon to make it lilhe* He manipnlalcd itj ptitllog the proper 
bend upon it^ and threw it again. This time the baomemng 
went and tore np the groundp and formed Lake Boolaboolka, 
^uid came whizzing back towards its owner. UliiJe it was 
gyrating in the aSr near him, he blew sinmgly upon il with his 
breathi and it went to one side of the lake, and started olf 
along the ground in u winding direction, and dug a wMet- 
cotirse* Then the boomerang came back to the thrower as 
before, and he blew upon it again, and it went and excavated 
another watercourse. Every bme the weapon returned to its 
tnaster^ he imported hresh rigour to it irilh his breath. These 
exploits of the boomerang were repeated until all the water- 
conrses and gullie? which now flow into Lake Boolaboolka 
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were made. Then a thanderstorm arose, accompanied by 
inneb rain, which flowed along the waiercgoraes prepared for 
ttj and ailed the newlv-made lak& 

Some days afterwmd, the Lake-maker wns sitting under a 
shady tree on it& banks, when ho espied a number of strange 
hlackfellows approaching it to imfce their camp. He took up 
his boomemng and ihrew it with all hia might in their directian. 
This magical weapon Rpem mund and round among thera^ 
striking each one npon the chin, caitting a triangidar piece out 
of their beards, whereupon every man became a musk-dnek, 
and swam out into the wateTn This accoimts for the fork in 
the bearddCke apj^endage of the musk-ducks which now inhabit 
the lake, 

JX. The XaTtVE Car and the FiSHEititE^i* {MmVfivrlgu 

Trt^-) 

In ancient times the Xadve Catp Pupilla, was a renowned 
sorcerer and warrior of the hlailpurlgu tribe, nnd belonged to 
the KilpungTiira cycle. He had his camp in a hole in the 
ground on the bank of the Darling rivers about twenty miles 
above where the town, of Menindi now siandU. It was close 
to what the white people call Albemarle Staiiorii” but I foigot 
to enquire the aborigitial name. 

One day a thmily of strange blackg came to the river to 
catch ishp and at night they made their camp in the vidnily 
of the cat's home. At early dawn neit momingi the Native 
Cat was roaming alongs and, finding the hshfng nets iymg 
near the bankt he carried them away with him to his camp, 
and hid them there. Then he sat at the mouth of the hole 
and awaited results. When the strange blacks went to the river 
to rcEnnie their hshrng, they found therr nets had been stokUr 
and followed on along the tracks of the purlober* Wlien they 
came close to bia abode they saw one of his legs projecting 
above tUe Gurface of the ground. Several strong men sneaked 
noiselesdy up^ and^ catching hold of the 1^, applied all their 
strength in endeavouring to haul the cat out of the hole. He 
was loo Btrong for them, however, and, drawing his foot out 
of their grasp, retired to the bottom of bis den. All the 
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bUcks, men and womeiu began pe^ng down at hira^ and tried 
to thfow spears^ bot he spat ot belched a dense ^oke out of 
his mouthf which prevenitcd them from secmg him. This smoke 
comprised serefaJ colanrs, and ascended into the sky and 
formed the rainbow. When the smoke deaied awayi the men 
and women came to the brink again and Looked down. lo 
those old times the women had beards the same as the men. 
The cat immediatdy bdohed forth which readiEd to the 

surface. XVhen the men saw the dame f^ending they tnmed 
their faces quickly away, but the women were so inlcot upon 
watching this new mancenvre of the eat that the blaae singed 
their beards clean off" and they never grew again* which 
cKplaios why the women have no beards at the present day. 

When the men saw the way thdr wives and danghter^ had 
been disfiguredj they made open war upon the Native Caq 
who fled away towards the setting stin^ rid be got clean out 
of their reach. There he made a ounp, and lived npon 
nardoo seed After a rime he made up his mind lo retnm lo 
his own haunt% and punish the people who had driven him 
out of it. One morning be started on this homeward Journey* 
canybg with him the stones he used for grinding the naidoo 
seed. Although he travelled a long way, he found himself at 
night back at his western camp. Nest day he made another 
attempt, but again discovered* as the evening drew on, that he 
was npproachbog the place he Btaited from in the morning. 
Every day for many years past he has repeated hiJ cQTorts to 
reach hh native place* but each scirtiog sun has foLmd him 
back at the stUTting-poinL It is supposed that if the Narive 
Cat were to succeed in retomiug lo Albemarle, he would kill 
ail the blacks there, 

R, H. Matukws. 


TLJRKS PftAVlSG FOR RaIN. 

Ai^RicmTtTRAL people realise ihdr absoKute dependence upon 
God's gocHi gift of rain, especially ii; as in Turkeyi the mountains 
have been despoiled of tlidr forests and ihe rainfall is scanty. 
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TKe Turks us-e the woid raAm^t for rain^ which literally means 
“flicrcy/ and recc^ises the fruitful showers as a hea^^enly 
blessiji^, Wbtct grain, the staple cropi cannot be sawn in the 
autumn until the ground is safrened by the "‘early mins,'' but 
special prayers arc not oakred then "because ibsre is another 
duncen^ Seed be sown at any dme before the Last snows 
inelL The ""lailcr fains" art due tn springt the graLn 

begins its season of rapid growth. Then the need of mokteniog 
Showers is most keenly felL Ptotracted deky means crop kllLiret 
and that tneans grim hunger^ So in the spring the Tillage 
population, and in general all the people of Anatolia—the local 
name for Asia Minor — offer prayer and sacrifice to God for rain, 
and sometimes add other more surprising ceremonies. 

Every Turkish village, whether Sunnite or Shiite by professioUt 
as a rule has a special place of prayer, not a mosque, to which any 
Individual or the whole cammanky resorts in an ctncrgeiicy^ The 
spot is nsnally made sacred by a grave, and supphants there 
confide in the intercession of their dead saint Usually every 
year, and certainly in a season of drought, the viikgm nnite in 
providing one or two sheep or goats^ or a cow or huflaio, a 
quandiy of cracked wheat, and nnleavencd bread such as is found 
on every village table. The acinuU is slain with simple sacrificial 
rites and cooked^ the cracked wheat is boiled in on inimense 
cauldron of soup^ the vQlage Aqfa leads in a devout prayer, the 
burden of which is the appeal for God's mercy m the form of rain, 
and then all the people and any chance visitors partake together 
of the convivLaL meal. 

I have eaten aacrificial food, but none offeted at a rain^ervice. 
In ilay of last year 1 rode inlo a Shia village on a. Friday rather 
expecting to find the annual ceremony in progress, and quite 
confident of au invitation to use a wooden spoon at the table. 
The simple peaBonts receiveti us cordially} and soon produced a 
small table with food for uSs but there was no sign of the sacrifidai 
ceremony, When I inquired about it, they said it would be held a 
week or two later. Accordingly the next Friday 1 made occasion 
to visit the same village. Again there was nothing unusual to be 
seenH Meeting a man of whom I could inquire without seembg 
iuLmsive I asked about their aonnal festival he repliedr 
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” we held that liist wmIl" To this diy 1 dd not know which of 
those men tricked ine. Shk Turks snys Jlad<i gi^lt; 
ghh\'^ which bei»s intetpreted tneana^ wofibipping and slaning 
axe secret^ 

On another oc-casion I was mcire fortunate. The place was a 
spadous graveyard with a rich carpet of grass, a funntiiiii playing 
at one side, and massive plaxiie trees shading part of the groimd. 

A few fiekk of snow stOi glistened on the tnountain toprs. The 
first comers had begun the service before th* soft June daylight 
dawned, but the great crowd bad assembled about sunrise^ and 
could liardly have numbered less than jooq men* when my hknd 
the miiftt, veuerabk iu grey beard, white turbaa and far robe, 
seated bimself on a flight of stone stairs leading to a rmned place 
of prayer, and began to prtacli. 

The speaker urged his people to repent of rbeir sins as the first 
condition of receiviog divine favour. "'Let us forsake our sins,^* 
he said, and return with all our hearts to God. Let us say* " O 
Allah, we have wandered from the right pith* we have sinned 
against thee, bnt we have no other recourse, and we come back to 
thet for pardon and blessing.’ ** 

In smy casc^** he continued, we can plead with the Almighty 
not to keep the ptior bniies in misery. They have committed no 
51 n, and they deservo no puniahment, ihough we men do. I'he 
Almtgliliy once informed his servant Moses that there would he 
unusual cold and enow the oext winter. The prophet informed 
the people* and everybody laid in an eitia supply of wood atul 
charcoal, but the air continued mild and there was no snow. At 
the end of the season the people turned on Moses and compUinedt 
* You told us the cold would be ExcesstvE this winter, and we have 
spent all our money for fuel that we did not need i why is this ?' 
The prophet* greatly ashamed, asked the Almighty for the 
explanation. He was answered, * Tme^ 1 intenderd to send unusual 
cold and snow, bolt a poor mangy dog, footsore and diseased, 
overbfiird my remarks. He cried to rue, saying; “If the winter 
k severe what am I to do? These meu can warm their houses 
with wood and charcoal. Other animals have their burrows, at 
least they have wanu coats on their backs, while I have no home 
and have not even hilt to cover me- >^liere shall I go ? Show 
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me 3- door by which to escape/ ^ And for the sake of thal poor 
animal the Most High withheld the intended ™ld and snow.'' 

The preacher, with frequent references to the Arabic Koran 
before htm ^ went on: too must cultivate the quality of 

mercy, and must show k to ail^ to ChristiaTis as weU as to 
Mohammedans, to unbelieTeis as well os to the faithiiiL I 
that in yonder distant quarter of the city a poor worcum is lying 
sick in an empty house. Wc must care for such. In another 
place I am told a woman^s helplesa condition becomes a source of 
temptation to her. We must cam for sneh. 

We have fallen upon evd timef. Our crops have been Ehm, 
OUT poor have multlpliecL Here Ls an appeal he hdd up the 
paper^'" from a minor official who has had no pay for three 
months. Ent the highEr officiola who employ him have had no 
pay for six months. We are al! sufienng together. The officers 
cannot pay except as they tax people^ and the people cannot pay 
taxes except as God gives ns a harvest. May God have mercy 
upon ns. and ri^onn ns from nil oui sins 1 And the great 
Congregation cried “ Amin. Amin,” and rocked to and fro upon 
their bended knees. j\nd let us offer our plea," said the mufit, 
'^Eot only in the name of oiir Prophet of Exalted Memoryj but in 
the name of Noah, of Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus, an ol 
Exalted Memory.And 300a men swajing as one in the monimg 

sunshine replscdi “Amin* Amin,'’^ 

A few days later on a horseback ride of fifty miles 1 found how 
prayer and sacrifice had been offered in every village, and when 1 
gave myself the pleasure of idling some of the heavy-hLrarted 
farmers that the rain was just al hand^ for the barometer was 
falimg. their politeness to me conld liardly ha%^ been greater jf I 
had been the actual cause of the rain. 

Flocks of lambs are sometimes brought to such services that 
their bleating may ascend to ihe l-rord*s ears and move his Heart to 
pity. Sometimes they **read^^ from a sacred hook over several 
stones, place them In a pond or tank of water for three days, and 
then, if rain has not come in the intcrvalp repeal the Mfemnuy, 
This, I suppose* is sympathetic magic* and perhaps there is also the 
idea of breaking the spell of some evil eye. StmilarLy* they place 
a toad in u sieve or baskcti douse ii plentifully with waler* and 
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give moMy or food to the boj'S who carry it aboiiL A tnore 
eitrerae measure h to bum a suakr^ for they say if t-ou bum a 
snake rain wili eome undoubtedly.^ 

Ope cusbom is far a man or boy to wrap Mmself in a blanket 
with a rope tied round his waist The rope is held by a 
second man, and together they parade the streets, “ What does 
Ji^'oumena ask for?“ Says the second to his companion, who 
impersonates /ej&uffufin^ whatever that may mean, 
asks rain of heaven and money of meo," is the aoswex. People 
&om their windows and house-doors then give small presents of 
money to the and pour paHs of water over his head 

in imitation of a raiostoroL E^ometiines a broom is dressed 
up instead of a human being, oiajclied about and soused with 
water^ 

The most peculiar cambinatioo of horse-play with such a 
pathetic appeal to the mercy of God consists in dressiiig a donkey 
like a bride with silk drawersj gold fillet across the forebead, etc. 
Then a kind of camiv^ crowd escorts the animal through the 
streets, the idea bang to shame the clouds bto doing theh duty^ 
to show the clouds that their condnet is as unnattitiJ as it would 
be to substitute a donkey for a real bride. As the crowed escorts 
its moDstrosity they shout a ditty which may be roughly 
rendered by: 

Piutr, paLlEf^ LmJ give ram j 

Rcttrirtgp poimiig, give i£& rain; 

Can El donkey be b bride? 

Can tbr cfirtb In dmtigbE jiHde? 

Let raiM sod harm be cii]can£lnei,t; 

Jjrt the ffiodratas^A gu hLinil+^' 

The madrnTTKig^ is evidently some evil spirit or evil ^e. 

Turkish officials liave recently in some cases pmbjbited these 
^yiarscr cerenionTefi, and it is only a question of time when faith 
in God wHU find truer ondets for its espressioD, and such customs 
wili be a thing of the past. 

G. El White, 
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A Survival op IscmAXiON? 

(Tu the Abruzzi,) 

Wrra FLAXm VIL 

Tto fetival of the Madonna deUa Libera is held on the firtt 
Sunday in May at Pmola Peligm, a few miles from Sulmona. 
All the pfeoeding day a coiiBiiiiit succ^sion of waggons full of 
country women and parties of pOgnms on foot^ singing the Vtiia 
Jdariii as they went, had been passing thjnough Snlmona on their 
way to the sanctnary of this renowned Madonna^ where they 
would pass the night in the church before taking part in the 
procession^ 

Early on the Sunday moming we (Don Antonio dt Nino, with 
his wife and niece and myself) reached the foot of the steep mad 
leading from the valley to the little town of Fratok Pehgi^, 
which stands on an eminence facing Mount Moironet with its 
hermitage of Celestino V. and the nnrLs of O^^id's viHa, and 
looking over the fertile valley of Sulmona. The way was 
crowded with country folk, who had come to look on at the 
faramis procession. Before we had gone many steps upward we 
could, hear strange cries and shouts ahead, and then saw tying in 
the centre of the road n poor cripple sufficientty uncovered to show 
hia terrible deformity, while a yoemg man, appirently in charge 
of the cripple, gesticulated and uttered loud cries and appeals 
for help to the passers-by. A few paces further on was another 
similar objeetp also with a lad in attendance, shouting and 
gefiticulaiing, and ull the wsiy np there lay at short intervals at 
least twenty of these poor defoimed creatures, each lying in the 
centre of the md* 

Once within the town gates we made onr way through the 
BtreetSi crowded with peasadls—the women and older men 
mostly in the picturesqLte and distinctive cosiumcs of the different 
mountaii] villages of the Abrustrh Aruor^ them we noticed the 
women of Introdacquaj in dark skirts and bodices, showing the 
white chemise and sleeveSp with embroidered apron^ a long white 
toTfaglia or head-cloth covering the shaven heads of the married 
women; the women of Cocullo and Snlmona in bright coloamd 
skirls and head-kerchicfs, and the stately Eastern-looking Scannesi, 
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in hkck dcitii skirtB and high bodices with silver buttons and 
turbiin IDce head-dress^ two, indeed, of them wesiing the tokens 
of motiming, the bait braided with black wool and a black cloth 
fMt^ed aooss the lower part of the tace, leaving the eyes just 
visible. 

The prindjial street was lined with where rosafiesj 

sacred pictures, and diaras against the evil together with 
&iiit and coloured kerchiefs were exposed for sale. At the door 
of the large handsome ehurch of the Madonna della Libera stood 
a man selling colanred pictures of the ^iadonna^ and a woman 
with fillets of white cotton with coloured flecks to he worn as 
chnJtns against anakc-bite. 

On entering the church we found the floor covered with the 
recumbent hguies of penioaa who had beiai there through the 
night, and we could Only reach the High Altar and the shrine 
of the Madonna by slowly and carefnlly tnukiiig our way through 
a side aisle where tht: crowd was le^ thick and the HlccpeTB 
had begun to move away. Later on we asked two women if 
they had dreamt in the chuichj hut they said it bad been 
impossible to sleep on account of the ntunber of folk in the 
church, and that they had spent the night there simply as an 
act of devodon. 

Soon after mid-day the great proetssion left the chutch (Fig. 
i). The statue of the Madonna della Liberfli in magnificent 
robes and hnng with jewels, was borne shoulder-high by four 
men and accompanied by clergy and offickJs, and was followed 
by long rows of women, who* rosar)' in hand and bearing huge 
candles, walked in double file through the streets (Fig# a). 
Officials, carrying irayi to receive the contTibutians of the faithful 
w'alked beddn the cortege, and the front of the MadonnaV drsa 
was nearly covered with bank-iiDtes of five and ten lire, offered 
by her devotees; while dose behind the statue a standard was 
carried on which bank-notes of higher values—^50 and 100 lire*— 
were atfi)ted, offtHngs in fulfilment of vows made in some time of 
sickness or trouble. The procession had to tnake couslant holts 
10 enable the offerings to be presented and listened to the 
Madonna's dress (Fign 3), as it passed through the streets and out 

^ reo Ufe=^jif4 uttUeg. 
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of the gates lo make a round beyond ihe walla Iwforc the 
itodonna of DelivETSUce was canied back to her slmnc m the 
ehuicb, and the fiieat yearly ptocession was over. 

Mahiam C. Harrison. 


Note.—S inte writing tbe aboi-e, I have been 
Donna Maria de Nino, who has lived in that neighbourho^ 
nearly all her life, that their Madonna is invoked not only tiy 
women in chadhirth, bat also in every kind of trouble or gnef. 

M, C H. 


Irish Folklore from Cavak, Mcath, Kerrv, awo Limerick. 
Authorities. 

Ellen M'Keever, a cook, bora near the town of Cavan (E 
^^Sianne H'jdgiiu, a domestic servant fiom Ardbraccan to 

D, Lynch, formerly National teacher at Philipstown tn 

Loath, a native of Cahetdvren in Ketiy (D. L.). 

I am indebted to Miss it Ferguson for the Limenck folk- 
fora, and to Mr. YL T, Raddill for some of the Meath 

belicfa <H. T. R.). 

Folk MEtnciitE. 

Mumk can be cured by blindfolding the patient and ^d« 
him walk three times round a pigsije (E. MclL, Cavan). 

To remove warts take a straw having nine knots or joints 
in it, and mb foe waits force times wtth each of foe nme 
knots on three successive mornings Another cure -s to wash 
the warts with soda nine mormngfl running (E. McK*). 

Heart^iisease may be enmd by means of a poirariul charm 
known only to a few. which la put in practice as foUows: 

The patient sits on a low stool, having a cup full of dry 
oatmeal in his hand or on his knee. The operator, standing 
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over kimp takes hold of a lock of hair on hia crorni and 
gradually rais^ k up. At the same time he walks Touod the 
patient and repeats the charm. If the patient really has heart- 
disease, the meal to the cup will sink as the hair is ratsed 
until it has almost disappeared. The chann shtmld be worked 
before sunrise on three suecessive mornings^ and the patient 
should be fasting. What remains over of the meal should be 
bumL My luformarLt said that her mother had seen this cure 
practised (E- McK-). 

A sevcDth sem is called a doctoCi and has the power to heal 
the king's evil by his touch. If a worm be placed on the 
palm of his left hand, it will die at once (E, McK.), This 
may be an incorrect version of the belief recorded in Lady 
WOde^s Attcitnf qf Ireland.'^ 

Erysipelas can be cured by wntbg the patient"! name round 
the edge of the part affected in blood drawn from a black cat 
(D- L.). 

fla d-dri (water of the three boLindajies)i 

water from a spot where three parishes nueeh sprinkled on 
the sick in K-eiiy. It should be hiuught to the house after 
the stars liave set and before sunrise (D> LJ, 

A child tiiiiy be cured of epileptic hts by butybg a shirt 
and a pioafore which be has worn, and which have uol been 
washed, together with a lo€± of Ins hair. As the linen nioiilders 
aH'uy the child recovers (M, H.)h 

A posthumoas seventh son can Cure a child of thrush by 
breathing three times into the sufierer's mouth in the name of 
the Trinity (D. L.). 

The following cure for the itch was noted by a doctor 
among the country people Uving in the CarlmgfoTd Hills i 
"Get a black cal without a single white hairj a left-handed 
man is to whirl it round his head three times. With the 
charred remains of nine barleycorns mii nine drops of blood 
iTom the cnE'S tail. Apply the ointment thus made with a 
gold wedding ring, walking rotind the patient three times 
invokma the name of the Trinity. 

To cure a window pass the tail of a perfectly black cat 

’ aoj, L and p, 303., L lo. 
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from ihe back df ibe fraud down between the first and second 
fingers, up agadn between die second and third, a^nd down 
igAin between the thud and fourth. This should be done on 
three successive nights^ (1- McK^t Cavan). 

In the County I^utb about twenty years ago a ghl drove a 
oeedie into her hand, and as the local dispeusaiy doctor coiUd 
do nothing for her parents had recourse to a wise man 
then living near CastlebeUingham* He prescribed the making 
of a bole in the patient near where the needle was supposed 
to bftj and the insertion of a foafs tongue and a magnet, 
asserting that this combination was strong enough to “ draw a 
needle out of the DeviL^^ I believe that ihta treatment was 
tried* but 1 never heard, the result* 

To remove riagw^onn rub a goM wetMing-ring three tirnes 

round the Sj^t (Limerick), 

If a person has whooping-cx>ughj or “ chm-coughas the 
people call it* get him to cough on a piece of bread, and give 
the bread to a dog to eat The cough will pass to the dog, 
and the man will get well at once (Tjimenck)* 

Anyone who licks a man creeper ” ^ (newt) wiE ^er after 
have the power of curing borus and scalds by licking therm 
Such a man^s tongue, it appears, becomes rncomhuslible- O 
thaes perfectly true,” said a Meath amn to me a short dme 
ago. *"l seen him set his tongue to the red irou. Ye could 
hear it hisaing like bacon frying on the pan, and yet it wasn't 
bumL"^ The man^eepex ia elsewhere called ” man-keeper, 
"man-lcpper*** darHooker," -^alpluachm,” and other names. 
The belief that it will enter the mouth of a sleeping person, 
and live inside him until he die^ seems to he universal in 
Ireland, and is well illufitrated by a story in Dn Douglas 
livde's Jiiside /As /■/«.* I liave been told m Co- Louth that 
a dccocdon of nettles Is beneficial in such a case* and tliat the 
oaan-cTeepet dies if laid on a bundi of nettles- 

An old woman at Ardee once told me that it is a bad sign 
when a sick peiaon rallies on a Sunday. 

■* ihtctt Of nin* timei tssh fligbl, aays SL H-- Tkleadi. 

^Thc Co. Louth iwme. 

^ Cf. fllw the demciu of iwwdty m the ^t/ai 
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Death WAitNiNOSH 

If a cat directly after wiping its face with its paw loakA straight 
into your face you will be dead b^ore that day twelvemonth 
(E, McK., Cavan). 

The coming of a crictet to a house is a sign of death, but 
the evil may be averted smd the insect diwen away by sajung 
to it, "Cricket, cricket, if you come for good lack, stay; but if 
you come for had luck, go." This belief was obtained hom a 
policeman in Tippeiar)', but I do not know what pait of 
Ireland he catise from. 

A hen crowing or going about with a straw hanging ihim 
her tail is a death omen. So is a “thruabt*^ or sound like 
the distant e3Eplo5ion of a blasting charge when heard at oighL 
A arnging in the head foretells the death of a friend- These 
are Kerry beliefs (D. D). 

The aquirrel is a very recent importatioo into Ireland, and 
was almost unknown in most parts cf the County Louth^ when 
about fifteen years ago one made its appemance in the woods 
soiroundlng my house near Ardce. Oar cowherd was 

extremely anmous that 1 should shoot the new arrival, which 1 
refused to do. Some of the other servantB told me thm 
Johnnie Devann Looked upon the coming of the sqnirrd as 
foretellbg the death of hia mother, who was lying ill. Sirs. 
Devann did die some months later^ which probably confirmed 
her son in a belief which I imagine be must have evolved 
fmm bis own inner consdousuess^ 


A Rat Chaaiu. 

T^iE following is a hieraJ translation of a rhyming charm used 
by the people about Caherdveen to expel rats 2 

Be aS in Mtiikefry, of »si oi.Tr Choc Draince, 

Or esxL sxmss the tnn^f 0oadt 

Wh^rci thefie aec diy poEatocs iinc!l of mcal^ 

AnJ yoQ Qiay be catinj^ thEcit ol pleosuic." 

Dmng Hdl and the Inny lie a few miles to the eastward rjt 
Cabcrciveen. Muskerry is the nearest btirony of Cork. The 
charm w&s written on paper and put down a mt-hole fD. L.). 
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BLUETS ABOUT Hair. 

A cKluj’s iiair abould always be cut for the firat lime by a 
mim. If a woman dtws it the child wfll he cowardly and 
weaily (IL R., Meath). 

It is most tintucky to bam any of youi hair, as on the Last 
Day you wHl have to collect it so as to appear with the whole 
of it as God created you (E. McK-, 

it is unlucky to gitre or receiTe hair, but it may be stolen 

Tnth ill rcsulu, 

A man whc^ie hair is cut an a Monday wili go bald- Hence 
a bind of cpmk imprecation used in Kerry : an 

fuain ^Hhe shearing of Monday on votl." 

SEi\fol^ and Seals. 

In West Irish belief there seems to be a cloac resemhlance 
between the seals and the stafolk proper. Itidividiida of both 
races are said to hnire lived on land in human fonUp and by 
marriage with men have left farmhies who&e descendants are ^till 
pointed out 1 bave^ indeed p been assured that the two raMs 
are identical, but this seems to be contrary to the general belief 
which recognises a distinctioE. Seal?, it wonid appearp o^nly 
become human in form when they land and doff then skins, 
while the sea maidenp on the other hand^ wears at all times the 
shape of a beautiful womaup and is dependent on the possessidn 
of a little magic capp the c^kaUHn draatd^^adiia, for the ability 
to live under water. 

In Galway the Conneeley family is said to be descended freun 
a seal woman. About three years ago 1 asked a young matt 
of the namep who lived cm the island of Lelterraullar, why ihc 
CooDeelcys were always caHed mi (the sealajh but he 

replied that it was beomse they were all such good swimmers I 

Near Ballinskdligs, in Kerry, h a (aroiiy named Hennessyt 
which had a mermaid ancestress. Her descendants always 
reiLim &om the fi&htng with their boaEs fiitl of fish when others 
can catch nothing (D. L.). 

At Ballyfcrriten in the same coumy, 1 beanj of a Fiahsty 
family which had a similar origin. The men of it are said to 
be of fine physiquei wcrbJooted, iand unlucky at fishings 
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Jjit Coach Gho^ Fcnoials. 

Ttt£ nuiii rai^m d'etre df the Dend Coach, as k is called in 
Louth and Meaih, <Kth Its headless driver and headless horses, 
seems to be to give notice of an approaching death in a ccrtiin 
district. Of amemg the membeiB of scuxle poiticiil&r femily. For 
instantie, there are Dead Coaches at Ktlcoiry^ and Aidee, in 
Loath, that appear when asyode in the parish is about to die; 
while at one place in Meath there is a Dead Coach that is 
never seen eicept the night before the decease of the local 
squire or one of bis reladcms. There ia a Limetick family which 
enjoys a Bimilar piirilege. In their case the Headlesa Coach 
drives irp 10 the hall door, and oti anivd there every seat save 
one Cs seen to be occupied hy the ghost of an ancestor* 

There JSx however, anolhei function of the Dead Coach^ as the 
following tale from Meath shows. Some years ago there died 
a large landowner who had made hbnself popular with the 
country people by giving land to enlarge an ancient grave- 
jTud that was situated on his property. According to them he 
was &o fond of the place that ho gave dhections that be should 
be buried there, but when he died his relations said that no 
gcullemaii had ever been biirfed at T—— so they laid bim 
to rest in the chmechyard in a neighbouring town- The night 
after the fimerah ns a labourer named Barney Eoylan was on hk 
way to the town, he heard the rumble of a carriage behind him 
on the toad and stepped aside to lei it pass. The sound passed 
him by, and he coutd hear it proceeding aloug the read in 
front of him, but he could see nothing. Presently the vehicle 
seemed to stop in front of u gate, hut when he drew near it 
went on agJiin- Boyhm turned and made for hom^ where his 
wife asked him what the carriage was that had passed the cottage 
going towards the town* While they were talking the carriage 
passed by in the opposite direcdon, " tattering np the road for 
all it wm worth," Another woman heard the same sounds that 
night ir was the Headless Coach bringkig Mr* Y.*s body 
to T - ^ (H. T. R., froiD Roylan). 

^ Deidtfbed in vfj], p, i ig^ 

^Thc Kilcarry Dead Coach ti saia to |»ts uaiMlfisily, in wlikh it resemblea 
a Co. Cork one, described hy Croftou-Craker, bnt 1 thiak thti these aic ea* 
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Tht I>ea£l Coach in this story fifctas to b^ar seme rda* 
tkm&hip to the ^bost fbnenik that one sometimes bears o£ 
For example, last year at Ballyferriier I !ras told of a case m 
which a maa was buried in a strange graveyiiTd. The followiog 
night A funeral pwessiou was seen making its way to the 
burial ground of the dead man’s ancestors. A tale of some 
length nfttmtes bow during the Ehmine a Kerry kboujDer niigmled 
to a neighbouring county Ln search of work, taking with him bis 
little girk He found empLoyment^ but before long lie fell ill of 
the faznine fever and died. The fann bands laid ont the body 
iu tht barOt and alter nightfall they began the wake. They 
were a rough lot^ and before long one of them, a red-headed 
man^ put a pipe in the mouth of the corpse, and he and his 
companiona began to amuse themselves by throwing sods of turf 
at it. Suddenly there came a knock at tbe door, and four men 
in black entered cairyiog a coffiOn They pla^^ the cotpse in it* 
and laid the child, who was asleep, on the licL Then they 
raised their burden finm the ground and tEuned to go« As they 
left tbe barn one of the mysterious strangers struck the red- 
haired man in tbe face, ad that hl^ mouth was crooked all the 
ri^st of bis life. Next day there was a new umde grave in the 
dead [uttu^s family buriai place at Watcrville, sixty miles away, and 
the child was found lying on it sdSI asleep (D+ K). 


S1.E&PIN0 Armik^- 

There arc niany forts and hills about Ireland that conceal 
andent heroes and their aimies waiting in magic slumber for the 
day when the spell will he broken and they will be free to return 
once more to the world of men. The wizard Earl of Kildare, for 
instance, according to a well-known (tory^ slee^ in the Rath of 
Mulloghmast, from which hd sallies forth once in every seven 
years to ride round the Curragh on a steed witli silver shoes* 

cepdcmid QiesL In Liinczick tbr Headless Coacb is raid ia nmllr diore nEMfC 
than an ardinaiy camoge. Ao old woniaJi once loEd >riB3 FergBKm* that the 
dme Eiut « nilwAy train passed rhmugh Adart rbe and sevenJ nthezs, 

who w ere hashing clothes Jti tbe fotmtain* f-elJ on tbeir kiitts acd ptayed, fat 
\hey Were suft by ibe fu^ that It wa* the at»ch eoEuc to fetch lh«n iwmy. 
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vrhich must be worn ^ tbin as a cat^s ear before he am be iSrccd.^ 
But there art other pkccs which ky claiiii to Eatl Gerald^ and 
one of them is m mj own county, and his traditioos dt^cting 
considerably from the Kildare ones. It is a fort standing on the 
sonthem bants of the rivet Dee^ and a few hundied yards east 
pf the village of Ardee, marked on the Ordnance Surrey as 
Dawsook Monni; but locaJly known as Garrei^s ForL The 
people say that Garret Early^ and hia men w'ere enchanted fay 
a man named AmcHs or Awiner'ts, who still frequents the ndgb- 
bouring fairs for the purpose of buying horses for the sleeping 
anny. They ?ay that this personage behaves jnsl hke an ordinary 
dealer^ except that be never pays for a purchase in the lair^ but 
arranges to meet the seller m some soUioiy^ pLnee. He jays in 
good money. 

A story of the uaual type is told of a man who found his way 
into the fort, and almost broke the spdl by drawing a sword 
whkh he forind there. On another occasion a gir! standing on 
a hill above the fort looked down and saw' it wide open and the 
holds round covered with soldiers, all busily engaged in grooming 
hoTSCB and cleaning arms. Before she hod time to do anything 
someone Upped her on the shouldeft and a voice said in her ear, 
Xevei mind, you^ve seen enough/' She turned roundf but 
there was nobody thercj and when she looked at the fort again it 
looked jnst the same aa usuaL 

When the destined day docs dawn Garret will rise with ten 
thousand men and slay ail before him from the fort to the bridge 
of Ardee. The road between these two points will be piled high 
with corpses, and the river will run red with blood But when 
Garret and his men reach the bridge a red-haired woman, who 
will be living near it in tho^e times^ will tell them that they have 
slain enough, and the slaughter wlb cease. During the fieht, 
a Kniller^ with two heels on one foot and six fingers oq each 
hand, will hold Garretts hor^^ 

In Meathi about hfteen railea from Ardee, there is a troop 
of cavalry enclmnted in the Mote of Kilbeg* The spell can only 
be brokeo by firing a Loaded gun which is in the cave. A man 

^Tbcnf U a veteifln in pp. 153-5. 

* From Uie bish Gemntlf i.i, Gifruld the Earl. 
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got in once and saw the troopera asleep in the saddle, with their 
facea oir their horses^ necks. He holf-oocked the gim, and the 
soldiers At once sat balT upj but he was afraid to do more and 
went away, leaving the gun on half-cock and the in Em sitting 
half up (R T. R.)l 

Whv TBi. cannot Build a Proper Nestk 

Once upon a rime the pigeon went to the cronv ^ 

mj]t5ter bmlder, to team bow to boiLd a neat 

“ Now,*^ saya the crow* ye take a stick and lay it like this.^ 

**1 know^*^ says the p^con* 

"Then ye take anothert and lay it like ihat^” says the crow* 

”I know/" says the pigeon, 

"Then ye put a stick across so,” says the crow. 

"1 know, I know^” says the pigeon. 

*^Wellt if ye know all about i^*^ says the ^croWt getting 
angr^', “ye Can go and build a ne?t for yourself” 

And rrom that day to this the pigeon has never learnt to 
build a nest (H, T. IL). 

Various 

Ip you hide a bUde bone of mnttan under a man's piUoWt and 
send him io bed In a bad tcinpcrt he will dream of bis future 
wife {Limerick). 

If yoti cat your supper by a bonfire on Bonfire Night (Mid* 
summer Eve) you will not want for food during the foUowitig 
year (E. McK.+ Cavanji In Kerry a lighted sod from a 
bonfire is thrown into a field to keep the crop from blight 
(D. L), 

If you pm a pod with nine peas in it up over the dooTp the 
first person who enters will have the same name as yoor 
‘"fntnie^ <E. McK,). 


Brvan H* Jones. 
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Billy Tom B^Gp and the Fairies. 

(TransladoD.) 

Not tar froni DaJby, Billy beg and Tom beg, two hcLochback 
cobblers^ iiYed together on a lonely croft. Billy beg was 
sharper and deTerer than Tom beg, who was always at his 
coEniuand One day BiUy beg gave Tom beg a stafi and 
qnoib be: 

^^Toto begi go to the mouniain and fetch home the white 
sheep.™ 

Tom beg took the staff and went to the mounmln, bm he 
coaid not find the white sheep. At last, wha» he was far from 
home and dusk was coming on, he began to think that be had 
best go back- The night was troe, and stars and a small 
crescent moon were in the sky. No sound was to be heaxd 
but the curlew's sharp whistle- Tom was hastening home, and 
bad almost reached Glen Rnshen when a grey mist gathered^ 
and he lost his way. But it was not long before the mist 
cleared and Tom beg found himself in a green glen^ such as he 
had never seen before, though he thought he knew every glen 
within five miles of him^ for he was bom and reared in the 
neighbourhood- He was matvelHog and wondering where he 
could he when he heard a lar-away sound drawing dear to lliai. 
"Aw,'" said he to himself^ there are more than myself afoot 
on the mountaina to-nigbt; Til have compaDy,"' 

The sound grew londcr. First it was like the humming of 
bees, then like the rashing of Glen Meay waterialh and last it 
was like the marching and the muminr of a crowds It was 
the hdr>^ hoat Of a sudden the glen was full of fine horses 
and of little people riding on them, with the lights on their 
red caps shining like the stars above, and makkig the night os 
bright as day. There was the blowing of homs^ the waving of 
the pbijing of music^ and the batkiDg of many little dogs. 
Tom beg thought that be had never seen anything so splendid 
&& all he saw there. In the midst of the drilling and dancing 
and ismgirig one of them spied Tom, and then Tom saw 
commg towards him the grandest Utile m?ui he had ever set 
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eyes upon, dressed iu gold silrer, and silk and ^SL^m^ 
sliiniDg like a raven'^a wing. 

“ It is a bad time you have chi:^ii to come this way,'" said 
the little man, who was the king. 

“ Yes ; but it is not here that I wish to be," said Tom. 

Then said the king: "Aic yon one of ns to-night^ Tom?" 

** 1 am surely," said Tom. 

^'Then*" said the kings "'it he your duty to take the 
pass-word. You must stand at the foot of the gleoi and as each 
regiment goes by yon must take the pass-word j it is * Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday^ Thiirsdayj Friday, Saturday/” 

I will do tbat with a heart and a halfp" said Tohl 

At daybreak the fiddlers took tip their fiddles, the fairy army 
set itself in order, the fiddlers played before them out of the 
gkn, and sweet that music was. Each regiincnt gave the pass- 
word to Torn as it went by—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday^ Saturday, and last of ail came the king, 
and he loo gave it—Monday* Tuesday, W'cdnesday* Thursday, 
Friday* Saturday* Then he called rn Manx to one of has 
men: 

*^Takc the hump from this fellow's back," before the 
words were out of his mouth the hump was whisked od* Tom 
beg'a back and thrown into the hedge. How proud now was 
Tom, who so found himself the straightest man in the Isle of 
Mnu, He went down the mountain, and came home early in 
the morning with light heart and eager step. Billy beg wondered 
greatly when he saw Tom beg so straight and strong } and when 
Tom beg had rested and lefieshcd himself he told hia story, 
how he hadi met the fairies^ who came every night to Glen 
Rushen to drill. 

The next night Billy beg set off along the mounlam road, 
and came at last to the green glen. About midnight he heard 
the trampling of horseSj the lashing of whips^ the barking of 
dogs, and a great hulkbaloo, and behold the fairies and th™ 
king, their dogs and their horses all at drill in the glea as Tam 
beg had saicL 

When they saw the humpback they all stopped, and one 
came fciw^ard and very crossly asked his business. 
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** I aiD one of yourselves for the □igbtf and should be glad to 
do you some service^said Billy beg- So he was sent to take the 
pass-word—Mondayp Tuesdayg Wedoesslayj Thursday, Fridiy, 
Saturday* And at daybreak the king saidj. “ It ts dme for ns 
to be cfT," and up curae regiment after regiment^ giving Billy 
beg the pass word — Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday* Thursday, 
Friday^ Saturday, Last of all came the king with bis meOi and 
gave the pass-word also—Mondayp Tuesday, Wednesday^ Thurs¬ 
day, Fridayp Saturdayn 

^'Ano Suxoay" says Billy beg, thinking himself clever. 
Then [here was a great outoy, 

"Get the hump that was taken olT that felloe's back last 
night, and put it on this man's back,” cried the king, with 
dAsbing eyesp pointing to the hump that lay under the hedge. 

Before the words were well out of his mouth, the hump was 
clapt Oft Billy he^s back. 

^‘Ndw," said the Jringi "be of; and if ever 1 find you here 
again, I will clap another hump on to your front 

And 00 that they all marched au-ay with one great shout* 
and left poor BlUy beg standing where they had found him, 
with a hump growing on to each shoulder. And he came 
home neit day, dragging one loot after anotherr with a wizened 
face* and as cross as two sticks* with his two humps on his 
back, and if they are not off they are there stiU. 

Sophia Morrison, 

Fetrl. 


Noix [With regard to ibis story Miss Morrison writes; ** 1 
picked it up from an old man about two years ago- He had 
heard it in his youth on board his herring lugger from an old 
Mafliraan. I wrote the yarn first iu Marne, then turned it 
into English, It bears some resemblance to an Irish story of 
LrokeFs* but where the hunchback in the Irish yam ^inga 
' Monday, Tuesday * over and over again, once out of tune, the 
first hunchback in the Mans yam says all the dap of the week 
except Sunday, and the second hunchback says that day with 
dire results to himself- In Manx o^ythology faiiieB are antago 
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nistic to the Chri^tko failb, and caooot bear the Bound of holy 
Barocs,^ 

A number of valiants of thk tale are givoi by Clouaton in 
Fi>/if/ar Tit/a Ivtrcni^ L p. 351 CtofLoii Croket'a 
Iiish biory, alludetL to above, is probably the best known. It 
may be noted that the fairies sing (in Lriak) " MuMay and 
Tuesday^' again and again to an imperfect air, and the fim 
hunchback earns their gratitude by adding Wednesday,” at 
the same time completing their air. The air, as well as the 
Irish words, is given by Crokjer. The second hnnchback spoils 
the melody by adding '^Thursday/" 

Alias Busk's Italian version is simUiir, the days being Satur¬ 
day, Sunday* Alonday, and Tuesday. The nearest parallels to 
the Manx story are the Spanish version and the Breton story 
given by Kcightley^ In the Spanish tala the faincs sing 

Monday, Tnesday, Wednesday^ three ”j the first hnnchback 
adds " Thursday, Friday, Saturday, aii,*^ while the second spoils 
it by putting in "'Sunday seven,” In the Breton story Thur^ 
day and Friday arc added by the ^E, and Saturday and 
Sunday by the second Thiis it appears that only in the Manx 
and Spanish stories is the addition of Sunday the fatal ward 
which breaks the charm. — EmJ 


Guost-Rajszng in VVales. 

The possibility of raising spirits, or to ^use iheiii to appear, 
was once believed in in Wales, even in recent times; and 
Shakespeare, in his Hcniy the Foaith, Act iii s. ip makes the 
Welshman, Glendowcr> say: 

can on tp\nii foim 1I1& deep." 

Wizards and others who practised magical arts were supposed 
to be able to sttemoon spirits at will. 

About three years ago, when X was allowed to search ±e 
library of Harries Cwfl-y-CadnOt'' a most popular Welsh 
conjuror who lived in Carmaitheushitc about two gcnefadoiaa 
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1 discovered, amoogst other, curious thiucs, the followue 

Invcication": ® 

“ How io ^tam ihi FamUior «/ tkt GfAtus or Good Spinf 

^nd £uus€ him fa af^peaK 

■■After the manner prescribed by magicians, the Exorcist 
must mforai himself of the Dams of hU Good Genius, which 
he may find in the Rules of the Travins and Philennus: as 
CAooado, and or Zah^, belongs to eveiy 

nnr him comjwae an earnest pmver 

onto the said Gemuf, which he must repeat thrice every 
mommg for seven days before the invocation. . . When the 
day is come wherein the magician would Invocate his prayer 
to Genius he must enter into a private closet, having a little 
table and silk carpet, and two waxen candles lighted j as also 
a t^tal stone shaped triangularly about the quantity of an 

X: :ih? m the centre 

of the table; and then proceeding with great devotion to Invo- 

the 

«Tr ^ ^ Somro. 

t Ki *° consecrate the caudles, carpet, 

table and ctysmi spnnkting the same with his own hS 

£/ 0 f. £/o . Jah, Jak, Jthoi^, 

Immanud, Anhon, Ankooton, Sadat, SaJai, JeoiHttthap, ett 

Tr^\^ »hesc holy utensils to the perfmmance 

» tb. a™, of ,h. F.,te, So.. ..j 

prayer 

with iis face towards the East, and kneeling with bis tik 
to the consecrated table: -O thou blessed PAanar/. my 
guardian, vouchsafe to descend with thy holy mfltiepce and 

^ fi’y 

"This pniKr being first repeated towards the East, must be 
^terwan^ sard towards all the four winds thrice. And nex! 
the 70 Psalm, repeated out of a Bible that hath been conse- 
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ID like manDer a« the rest of the DCeoMlSp which cefe- 
iDon5« being seriously' p^onned, the tosgiciaQ mmt arise from 
bis knees and sit before the crystal bareheaded with the con¬ 
secrated Bible ID his haad and the waxen coJidlc newly lighted 
waiting pati^tly and internally for coming and appearance of 
the Genius. . . . 

“Now about a quarter of an honr before the Spirit comci 
there will appear great variety of apparitions within the glass; 
as first a beaten road or tTO:t+ and travellers^ men, and women 
marching silently along. 

“Next there will rivei^ wells, mounmiDS, and seas appear, 
□iter that a shepherd upon a pleasant hill feeding a goodly 
flock of sheepf and the sun shining brightly at his going down; 
and lastly, inmmienLble Bows of birds and beasts, monsters 
and strange appearance, and which will all vanish at the 
appearance of the Genius. 

“The Genins will be familiar in the stone at the pcTforroauce 
of the wii^d.” 

The following story of this Welsh wirard's spirit-summoning 
was related to me a short time ago by a clergyman who is a 
native oi CaimaxtheiishiTe; 

TAe farmer imsulUd the irr the ^omif/ar Sfirits 

anJ the Zosi Ctmfj, 

A farmer who lived in the south Em part of Carmarthenshire 
lost three cows. Having searched in vain for them every¬ 
where, he at last went to Cwrt-y-CadnOj though he had a vsay 
long journey to go. When he arrived there and consulted 
Dr+ Harries^ the worthy wizard told him that he coold not 
give him any information concerning his lost cows till next 
dav% ns he wanted time to consult his magic books. The 
farmer was a little disappointedi aa he wanted to go home that 
evening; but under the circumstances there was natliing to be 
done but try' and gel a bed for the night at some farm in the 
neighbourhooih 

So he left the wizard for the night with the intention of 
returning to him again in the morning, when he hoped to hear 
something of his lost cows. 
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Blit aiter going om of the house, he noticed u bam dose 
by, wh^ he eotered, and found in a comer a heap of straw 
where he thought he could lie down and sleep comfcriably a\\ 

Ttm he did u^own to the wizard, who took for granted 

hat the firmer had gone to stay for the night at some house 
in the neigh bDiirhood 

He slept comfortably in the bam for a while; but about one 

awakened by the sound of the 
Tw' footsteps entering the place at that untimely hour with 
a lantern la his hand 

The disturbed fiimier could not imagEne what he >v-anted in 
this time or the night, and he was abaid of beln^ 

Presently, howtn^er, he noticed the conjuror dfawing a cirde 

^und huns^ b the middle of the room; that is the wl 
known wizard s circle. 

TTiefi he Stood right b the middle of this circle, and ha™ 
opened a book, he summoned seven demons or familiai spirite 

h another and 

stood outstdti the circle, 

“■ ” 

^"Tc]l me where are the farmer's lost cows?'" 

But the demod answered not 

the Familiaf 

was quite dumb. At last, however, it shouted out, “A ob b 
the straw, tliui was no reply ,o the wizard's quertio^ 

Hawng failed with the first spirit, the wizard addressed the 
second one. and then the third, and so on till he had 
the qncstion to each one of the tamilEa« except ^ne tiS 
any result. The spirits seemed very stupid on this ^caabU' 

M won not give the mfonnation required. Fortunaielv" 
however when the question was given to the seventh and^; 
of the demons, it shouted out, »The faroier's cows wiU LT 
Carmarthen bridge, at twelve o'clock to-motmw “ 

“ *' ® l»i .ell 
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The ^kinieri who w&s hiding in the straw, heard ever)?thbg( 
and made up hif mind to travel to Carroartlieii at once, so as 
to be iberiG in time to bud hii cows on the bridge^ 

So off he went to CamLnrthevii and reached the bridge just 
at twelve o'clock* and to his great Joy the cows were there 1 

Then he drove them horiic, but when he had gone about 
hslf-a-railc from the bridge* the cows fell down aa if half dead 
on the roadside, and in vain did he try to get them to laove 
forward any further^ So he had to go all the way to Cwri-y- 
Cadno again, so aa to consult what to do. When he arrived 
there Senx thee rights” said the wizard to him, ** 1 have cast 
a spell on thy cattle for running away secTEtly last night from 
the bam without paying me for the informotian obtained frono 
the spirits,^' 

Then the fanner gave the wirard a certain sum of motley 
and returned to his three cows which he had kit on the road, 
half-a-mik from Carmarthen bridge, and to his great joy the 
cows went home without any further trouble. 

The conjuror I have menttoned was both a medical man 
and a wkarJ, and there is a tale current in Carnkarthenshire 
that the bearers who carried his body to the chtiichyoid on the 
day of his burial, when nearing the churchy felt the weight of 
the bier with the body get vety light in wdght, and that the 
reason was that the Evil Spirit then took possession of hia 
body, having previously taken possession of his sou! at the time 
of his death. 

I also found a similar tale about a conjuror who was buried 
thirty^five years ago at ! Janafan Churchyard* in Cardiganshlie. 
My informant was present at the funeral 

JoKATHaN Ceredzg Daviesl 
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The Use of a Skull iv * CEEiitowY 

CoitalCJL 

b, M. 4r 

n^iBove con,™„ic.ted to a,. ali„„s of too a„j^i, 

F- c. COSYBEARI:. 

conio., Goo.Be Dori.a TOl. » too’co^™ ^*,7'”" ”' 

rr; vxzt rirri/^T-^ 
r;. 1: "“■' “ 

J-Bh. . dood .toto'o hood, 

ir:: 

P^di ood toooo of hio U.1I. oo„44l^ou" 2.'^T''™ 
J.-Mo, and Padovani Charles, discovered m the chtir^^nf 
^d took possession of a wooden Doa, covered 
in wh,ch was a dead man's bead.7abelled 

X“%rr4™L? too“ eTd' “ ~ 

and Sampicro's head had d?s,ippLed^«t Jv “'®''‘’ 

no doubt, by the iorrent.'' ^ ^ 
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The PEOt*Aii OF Swaffha^i. 

I IiiiTe read m the j™e Humh^ of the review by 

Mr. Andrew Long; of Mr. GoiximeV recent book on as 

fl#i Eh/i^nfal Whiit it display's many of the piquant 

and delightful characterrstics of Mr. Langes writing I hardly 
think it does jusiice to the keen critical power, the wide know¬ 
ledge, and the fertiliiy of suggestion displayed in the work. On 
one pokii, however, I am heartily m agreetnent with the 
reviewer^ namely, his opening remitrk that ** disenssioa clears 
matters up, and that cn deism is really a form of coltaboradorL^ 
^Vitb this in mind I ventitre to oGfer a few observations on 
Mr, Gomme’s treatmEUt of the tale of the Pedlar of Swaflharo. 
It is a mere detail and if the conclusion I am about to con- 
troven be rejected the general argunieiit of the book will be 
in no way adected. The utmost that can then be said ia that 
some other stoiy would have form^ a better illustrutfon of the 
possibilities which a due coasidtraiion of the contents of tmdi- 
tion may evolve* 

AU the British vaikfits of the story of the Pedlar of Swaff- 
ham represent the hero to have been directed by his dream to 
London Bridge os the place where he wns to hear good newa 
London Bridge is also meniioned in other traditions, English 
and Welsh, Moreover* it appeao b a Breton story not belong- 
bg to the Fedlsu cycle* where the hero disputes with another 
man which was more beautiful, London Bridge or the grace of 
God, He bets aU his possessions on the latter* and by the 
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aymrd of die first person they meet loses them* Thai he 
mates his smy to London Bridge to see it for himself, and 
there bears something which finally obtains him the hanii of 
an emperor's daughter. A story in the also 

mentions London Bridge. A cripple directed to Sl Olafs 
Church for heahng meets on London Bridge a mj-steriom stranger 
who shews him the w-ay to the chjrch. itr. Gomnic dairas 
that these traditions prove that London Bridge, first built by the 
Romans, had produced a profound impress [nr on rbe minds of 
the natives of Britain prior to thtr emigration to Brittany, as well 
as on the minds of the raiding Norsemen centuries later. 

Taking the Norsemen first, it will be observed that the mention 
of the bridge is merely incidental To a man coming to London 
from France, as the tale represents, Ijondon Bridge would 
he the entrance to the dty; and it is there (surely the most 
nattual place) that he meets the stranger who conducts him tq 
the church. All the other stories to which Mr, Gomme refers 
were recorded centuries later than this. The earliest recorded 
version of the Pedlar of Swa/rhara is by Sir iVilliain Dygdale 
in a Tetter to Sir Roger Twysden under date 29th Jan., 1633-1. 
•rae ^tr^lsh tales (which do not belong to the same cycie, 
thongh they do relate to buried treasure) were not recorded 

before the middle of the last century, The Breton story is 
later still ^ 

Now with great submission I think this Is rather a sandv 
foundation for Mr, Gamme’s conclusion. It may be conceded 
that London Endge had acq^uired a reimtadon as a remarkable 
wort, and one of the wonders of the capita!, in all sorts of out of 
the way places. But it is far too large an assumption that it 
must have been before tlie Sight of the Britbh cmignmis at 
^e time ^the Anglo-Saion invasion to their new home in 
Enttany. There was plenty of time and plenty of opportunity 
for much later tidings of the wonder to travel to remote place 
and become fiaed it, the mind of the folk before any of the 
t^es were recorded. I am not unmindful of the tenacity of 
tradition nor do I forget that the date of the record « by no 
rae^s the Mnus a fu, from which the date of the tradition 
Itself IS to be reckoned. The stories, however, are, in the form 
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at least in which they have desMn<lcd to us^ all of them lute, 
Kone of thenii save perhaps the song “ London Bridge is broken 
down/* could have arisen in a condition of society where hostility 
and bloodshed were rife, and travel and comnierce were ankngwii 
or nncoTTiKion and imsafe. In a sense it is tme that, as hlr. 
Gottunc points nut, legends of buried treasure belong to the 
period of conquest and Qghting. But in this form they point 
to a period when the conquest and lighting bad long been 
done^ when peace had been re-established in such prestige that 
people could tafely trade and journey and if good luct attended 
them recover the treasure buried by others long ages before. 

There are still further consideraiions. The Ule of the Pedlar 
of SwaBTiam is common all over central Enmpe as far north as 
Denmark and as far south as Sicily, It even appears in the 
Arah'arr the Afasrtiivi / Afa^Nari and other Oriental com¬ 

pilations. The relations of these variants to one another and 
to the British variants have not yet been fully investigated. 
But it is quite clear that they all arose in much the same state 
of society j and it is important to note that nearly all the 
European variants meuticti a bridge—sornettmes one bridgei 
sometimes another, according to the country where the tale is 
told—as the place where the good news is to be communicated 
or the treasure heard oE Before we can draw any certain 
inferences fitom the mention in the British tales of London 
Bridge, we must know why a bridge at ail was selected aa the 
scene* There is nothing of the sort in thu Oriental veisionsp 
and the remarkable agreement of the European tales oa this 
detail points to a cotnmon source for them all* If, when the 
tale came to England, probably—nay, certainly—long after the 
Anglo-Saxon settletnent] a bridge had to be found as the scene^ 
many reasons may be suggested for choosing London Btidgei 
without going back to the days of ihe Romans for its reiiowtr. 

The Lambeth wrindow cannot upon the evidence be connected 
with tSie story. It did indeed agree with the stone figure at 
SwalThani lo representing a pedlar with his pack and dog. But 
so far as local tradition goes, it was intended simply to com- 
mumorate a bencraciton to the parish by a pedlar allied Dog 
Smith. Dog Smith was an historical character who lived in 
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the Eevemeenth cenlmy* h seems, however, that a paintine 
of a pedJar edited iij the window l<w)g before his death, but 
whom or what it referred to there is nothing to ahow,i No tale 
coiresponding to that of the Pedlar of SwaJham has been 
recovered in the parish. The dog. it should be ohserved. 
though found b the representations both at Swaffham and at 
Lambeth, does not make his appearance in the story. 

In view of these considerations I cannot thiiit that Mr. 
Gotnnne is weU advised in adducing the tale of the Pedlar 
of Swaffliam as revealbg anything of the stage of dviliza^ 
tion of the native Britons when the Romans first bblt London 
Bridge, or of the impressfoti made by the bridge upon their 
minds. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 


Ofewi:vg Windows for thk Dead. 

Apropos of the above subject, referred to b FoIk^Zore, March, 
ipoS, a comparatively recent occurrence of the practice is cited 
from ihs iMis of 4th September. 1S63, copied from the 
fmUr Mirntry, by Mr. P, H. Chavasse b Adake to a Mother 
on the Mtitutsement 0/ her Children.^ b connection with the 
necessity of ventilation b scarlatina. As the book may be out of 
print I give the an^tracL 

" Gross Superstition.—In one oJ the streets of Taunton there 
rewdes a man and hia wife who have the care of a child, This 
child was atbeked mth scarlatina, and to all appearance death 
WM mevitable. A jury of mntiQiis was, as it were, empanelled, 
and to prevent the child ‘dying hard' ail the doors in the hotut 
all the drawers, aU the boxes, aU the cupboards were thrown 
wide open, the keys taken out. and the body of the child placed 
under a beam, whereby a sure, certain, and easy passage mio 
eternity could he secured. Watchers held their vigils throughout 
the weary night, and b ilic moriibg the child, to the suipiise of 
all, did not die, and is now gradually recovering." 

' S« Mr. Gomme'i fill] disewti™ of lie Antiquary, voL x. p. «a. 
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Last I beard of shutting windows, after death, from a 
Cambridge Traman sixty years old* She djd not know why it was 
done. 

W. Lnnes Pococs, 


Thar-Cake. 

At the December meeting (1905) 1 ejthibitcd a sCHialled Thar- 
Caktj a Species of Parken* that a Lancashire lady had seat me. 
The exhibit dicited a deal of correspondence, and I now beg to 
commnnicatep what I consider to be, the most important facts 1 
have been able to collect. 

The lady (Miss Berry of Oldham^ LaDcasbire}i who sent me the 
cake confirras what she prcvioufiiy stated, vh.^ that the cake is 
generally made for, and eaten on, November jth. According 
to local authorities this dote coincides with an old feast in honom 
of the SoiiidEoavian Gc>d Thor j frsr this something may be said 
The oame kind of cake is made in Yorkshire, but ia called 
York Parken, 

M13. Gomine suggested I should publish the recipe-^Votta! I 

Finely ground flour^ 3 Ibs.^ granulated sugar, 3 mble-spoon- 
fulfl * ground ginger^ J oj£* ; bating powder (evidently a. modem 
irmovation), 1 teaspoonrul; candied peel, cut fine, a de* ^ sweet 
almondsp chopped, J 01,; Kiel butter, 5 oa. 

Rub the iDgrcdients well together, and then mix with a tea- 
cupfrd of milk and as much Scotch treacle as will make it 
lightly stLfl; Bake In greased tin in a slow oven. My corner 
spoudenl says many of the ingredienis are modem [nnovatious, 
and the very old people in her neighbourhood say that nothing 
but oatmeal, butter, and treade should be used. 

Mr Hr Jewett calls my attention to the fact that ft is customoiy 
in Lancashire to make and eat toffee on the 5th November, but 
Misa Berry saya that toffee Ls always looked oo as a sort of 
superaumetaiy adjunct, not a uecessity for the day^'g repast, 
Mr. Jewitt quoting from Dn Tillds a/sd CAririmas 
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{Nu«) sajs, "It (Yale-tide) originally extended from mid- 
November to mid-january, and amongst the Gotiis of the sixth 
centorj'coverntd November and Dccemher,” but that ''the Anglo- 
Saxons of the seventh century eelebinted December and J:muaiy 
as the festal months.” The Scandinaviui Vule festtva! was a 
product of the ninth century, and circa 950 King Hakon ordered 
the cdebiatiou to be on the same day as the Christian Nativity 
festival.” Mr. Jewitt thinks that the inSuence of the Celtic feast 
of the Wintff nights—November eve—being strong in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire may have stereotyped an earlier observance of die 
Ynle-tide feast of the conquering northern race, although the 
name of Yule was tnmsferred to the accepted date of the Nativity. 
I th i nk I speaking philologically, there is some n-airant for this 
latter theory. 

Mr. S. J. Hcathcote quotes Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire poeu 
as rnemioning Thar Cake, and adds there are vei>- many Scandi¬ 
navia place-names in the County Palatine. Brand {AaHqaiHti, 
vdL iL p. 565) refers to Tharf Cake, and says it is used hy Lang- 
land {Hers Flmsman) to signify unleavened bread. Philologically 
the ongin of tbt? word is as follows : 

HalliwelTg IXctimary of Archaic Wards, 3 vols., fSfiip gives: 

Thurd Caker a tbln circular cake of considetaye size, made of 
cnfcnnented dough, chtcOir of lye and barley, roiled verj- thin and 
baked bard. The word appears to be a coiTupdoni of “tharf ” 
unJeavenal. Thar or Thor Cake—Derby, 5th Novetnber Cake. 

Parkcoj a cake made chiefly of treacle and oatmeal—Ngttli of 
EngianiL 

rights E^ish Bia/cc/ Uicfioftary’^ vol vi pw 7=, Ihar-cake. 
short for Thaif^cake. ^ 

to An unleavened enke of flour or meal, mixed with milk or 
water, roUed out tbip and baked 

(*) A kind of cake of oatmeal, butler, and treacle. 

Used tn WesE Yorkehire, Lancashire, Derby, Cumberland, and 
Durham. 

Professor Skeat writes me: "The Middle English form is 
therf-cake, and thus occurs b Piers Pltmman. iTie A.S for 
therf is theorf (very common), Old Norse pjarfr (thiatf-r), Old 
High German dtrh, all meaning unleavened." It would tiierefore 
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seenn aa though the oke itsflT was of AB^IO-SaxoEi or possibly 
Gothic origiiip but, unle^ on the hues suggested by Dr. TLUe, it 
is difficult to say why it shonld he so closely associated with the 
eatly days of Novemberp although if there be allowed tis an 
erplanation of ongtos, theo the practice of eating a fancy cake 
on ffnc particular day in November m conocction with fcastmg 
held on account of sotne natiotial festival*—such as the discovery 
of the gunpowder plot — way have developed from it Shonild 
such a coDjecturc be cotreci^ there would be nothing novel in 
it to folklorists, as they are constantly frnding Chtistmn fesdv-ala 
synchronifllng with older heathen obseiv^ances on which they have 
been cngrstftcrL 

C. J. TAUOit. 


BvjLt WiTHEnnp Bhanchls, 

You take, it seems, even trivial (acts of Joed SQperstitions. 
May 1 mention one which I only heard some two weebs back 
here in tuy conntiy, Anglesey? On my showing a cottager^ 
Wittiam Jones, a swarm of bees on a iabumuin,^ which 1 wished 
to hive, be remarked how a swarm had on a previous year seeded 
on the same plant, and mfeued to the 10f:ai idea that, wherever 
bees settled, the branch withered^ pointing out such a branch (or 
twig). He was speakbg WelsL Id that laiigunge there is a 
sound similanty' between and fej and tinYfrerf 

leapectively. 

H, H. Johnson, 

Amlwch. 


Wedding CtrsTOM. 

A ttuined nujse, a Scrotchwgmaiip bom about five miles from 
Balmoral^ tells me that m that part of the couniry when a younger 
si&ter ruarnes before the elder, the latter is forcibly made to wear 
green garters at the w^cdding, and any yoimg man who takes them 
off b destined to be her future husband. Her eldest sister was 
"best maid’* to the younger one (though I believe It is not 
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correct for any of the maids to be older than the bride) and the 
maiij” whom she had ae%'er seen beforct tCKik off her 
green ganers^ and Is now her husband. 

C S. Burse. 

[This note givea an fntenestmg ejcpansion of the custom noted 
in Gregorys Fcik-I^r^ if tht Nirth-Emi cf Sa^Uond^ p, go. He 
only says that if a younger sister was manied ahe had to give her 
eldest sister green garters.] 


FAmuruK^, 

I eficl(5se two newspaper cnttingH which may be of interest to 
yoti. 

It is popolarly believed in Devon that nobody can " ill-wi^h " 
or “over-loot" a fiTSt-bont Is this a universal betid, or one 
peculiar to the west country? 

A few years ago there was a quazrel between neighhonrs in a 
village near thb town. One woitntn declared that her health barf 
suffered through the “Hl-wishiiig^ of a neighbour, and the rector 
of the parish, in attemptiiig to make peace> asked her how it had 
come about She told bim that when her husbaud and the 
woman whom she accused of overlooking her were in a held 
weeding turnips, "her was ib-wishing of him all the lime," The 
rector asked how it was that the huaband had not sufferedt and 
was told: “ Because he was a hist-bom and her couldu^t harm 
him. It had to pass over to the nearest to hltn, and that was 
myself." 

(Mrs.) Amy Montague- 
April ijih, 

CUBIOtrS SCESE AT SUTCDMUet >"OSTH DbVO>'. 

f dw OM P^iih Cnrt^ 

Korih Devon ia fiitl at itranrger ftjlk-lan; Bud belieffr ivre woo^t Oill them 
wiperstitinni). On Snoday ihs puriih chiLidi of Sateomlriv h sninll vHlugc 
bttwwn Hokwonhy md HErdiiud, wm the *c«]e of w fevfvil of an Lcitefening 
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oM finlkh Ctlf^ A wacrukD in ih^ pui-Uh Jvis of lole been A lufTcrcf fr> 7 in 
eptlepdc tm 9X lie pcraiiidno of A HeigbitMT^ wka niiMteMl J^atra ifio had 
doM tbc same tMng ittid bad t»t saiiVTHi finin hlM since^ ibe went itmnd die 
parish and jjDL thirty muried paen to pramisc ta aiieod the poiisb chuich ai 
ihc morning ftt-rrice. It was n grntUyini^ s^ht to see Ki bige & cxmgregatkilL, 
dfAWQ tc^;e^hfi!: ent of jympaihy fbt a EWtSfihhDnT and a desire to do AnytbJjig 
itie diottght might help het. Ai ibe dose of the serriee iht r«lOF desired tbc 
selected men to pass oot one tiy Otve, and os they piuS^ thioiigh the porck 
they fbimd the womfliD seitieiil lliefe# accnmpBidtd hy the fiiightranr who bad 
done the mmc thing omctetfl yenis ago (as intJiy who were present reittem- 
beKd)r E^h mm Af he posted nai pnt a ptsnnj' In the wnman's lap, hilt when 
the thirtieth Tnafi (tSse fector'a ch-nrchwurden) came he tneik the twenty-nine 
pennies and put in half a ctowm A dlycr ring is to he made otit of this half- 
mown, winch the woman is to weafp Uld it Is to be hoped that the resnli will 
he as satiaiacloiy in htr ic&se AS it was on the ptfetiHOtlS- o ccftdo nu Ln a tman 
parish (Itjsa iHti 300 popnladon] It was not diy to find! thirty mairietl meil+ 
bat ail were wEHing to help — fermcis, libot^er^i and tradesmen—*ftd the 
whole uiddenl passed oU i-my qtdEtly^ And nU was done with the ntmnet 
TcvcTcncc and decofnoL The woman Ulfc^s her srat Ln the poich when the 
prencho' begins his sermoniv ailid from the time shs leAVd hcf bonsc EmtH £he 
IetnfTU ihc mnat not speak a word. We hase no< hwd whelhcc she eomph&d 
with this condilion^ Can any of yonr readen femish me with the details of 
any simikiT caje ? 


Satcombe Reototy. 


F. Q* Scaiyt-VEi- 


IfVrfrrw iVht'/| Apnl 19th, 1906. 

Rrvivai. or A^ Olp Faith CntE, 

Some fifteei! yEUfi or more when I WM rector of Bideford^ a yoimg ^-uman 
sitfTertng frum Bpileptic dts asked me to go to the porch after p rearhm g nnd 
bnld her luiid while ihe collected a pomy fram thirty (I thm^ht It wm 
tmninrTied, hul it ittay hAve been mareied) men ns they pased out of chmch 
the foUnwing Sunday -evening % which thirty cappers were to be cschAUged for 
A tdver half-crown^ oot of whi-di a ring WAS (o be made winch the wonld wcai p 
end » be -cnied of her epdlcpiy. I feat I was not so complaiML ilS the racLqi 
of Satcombe, and dcclinrcd to fOBtei inch sopcfslidon, at I regarded iL The 
womim eeated, in ttmicqacnce ot my rehmJ,. lo be a member of the Chairh of 
Enghmd and Joined the Weile>im Ixxiyp T do not remember hearing that she 
waa more snccessftU, however^ with them- On another ODCAiion a ynra^ 
farmer ftom thfii neigh ho nrhood of Terrington CAlled on me and A^ked me to 
tdli him what wns tontaioed in a hag which he had worn roEind his deck since 
Inikacy, and whidi a white witch had given his mother as a prtjrernliitllTe 
agninfd fils. After raLung open several oulti cases, well wopi and SWtfftt- 
ttnincilp I cttide apiSti the nfrgllWiJ i:nncr inne, which C Q t nT a m cd A dlrmbef vt 
piecn of |uperp each hearing om wonL Pledii^ them tocher I fonnd they 
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FCKnacd tlic foUowing sejiipnmt '^SiniuiTt Jestis died for itwfi" {ihdCf 
rvpcAled), '^Tbn^dbrc Qrc i1ih£ an.” Al the maji's Tccfue^ pieces uf 
peipef wete reinieried U1 tbeir Bc^'cnij bo^, and my nmidserrant sewed iheai 
ijp a^ain^ and He, tepiediig rHe dwmi found fa[s OiKk smee marc^ went on his 
way rejokittgp bcin^ now m a posilicD to tell m neighWttr, wbfiSc child had 
ahij htSr Ehat WHS n ctitAhi Cure for diein. 

Piluin Hnii«, ijrth ApnX Eogrii Gia^tvejjlji^ 


Ghost Ijn visible tq a First-bomis Son* 

Some twcatj'-fivc years ago a clcfical friend of rainE was obliged 
to change his residence because his wife and the servants per¬ 
sistently declared that they saw ghosts in the hotise. That he 
coiiid dot see them was accounted for by the fiai;t that he was 
a fiist-bom son. This occurred in Bnckhighamshir^ but the 
lady belonged to a North Devon family in close touch with the 
peasantry, 

C. S. Elthhe. 

[Cf. Lucky and Unlucky Children^" by H. A. Ro^e, J^ik- 
Lot€^ voL riii+i espedftlly pp. 63, iBS, 378.] 


Aft HistOaiCAL Ghost* 

I think you may like the followings as aiithenricated ” (so to 
speak] tradidoDs are always to be pteserved : 

There was a ghost of a tall old man dressed in ragged soldi^'s 
tiniform (some say “'like a captain ^ which haunted the fork of 
the roads at Oagland's Cornerp*^ on the Bridgwatcr-Stoke Courcy 
high road, where the branch to Stowes Joins it. A week or two 
ago, when digging the hole for a new sign post on the triangular 
patch of grass at the fork^ die men found the bones of a fa// maa 
who had been long interred there- They were bat a few—say 
six—inches below the surface, and had been, as might have been 
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expected, either disturbed in some road-aieiiding Dpemdems 
before, or else dialocaied and broken tip by weight of occasional 
tra^c across the bit of greas. Only the long bones were left 
Presumably, froni podtion, this would be a Buicid& But here 
it is possible* and perhaps probable, ftom the tradition of the 
nnifom], that the body was that of a Sedgnioor fugitive—hung by 
Kirke's men at the cross roads — and bairied there by our vjllagerSs 
as a stranger to them, while ll was still unsafe to show any interest 
in Monmouth's fobowera. 

Of course there is no cntiy of suicide bniial in our registers. 

Just another nott At Canningtod we still find the i^der 
villagers using the good old Saxon term ** " for any other 

than Somerset folk. The younger use *'/j?rdgner ^ — translation of 
course—alternatively. May be worth noting, as a gocMi survival, 

Cftas, W. Whistler, 


Blood-I^nshxp^ 

(VoL iviii, p, 44S4 

1 beg to draw attention to a custom practised in Swanetin m 
the Caucasus, known to me by an article of Mr- Murko tn 
the Ansiftg^r fur dieutscAa A/Z^um tfi fi8S9)i 3381 a custom 
much akin to the ceremony described abovei and apt to cduErm 
the views of iVIr, Haitland, Untut^/f\ they call in Swanetia, a 
ceremony engendering the reiatiou of blood-kinship between a 
man and a womm, nmiried or not* and giving lo the former the 
tight to serve” the latter. The young SwiUietian wishing to 
enter into this retation with any unknown lady, inrimates to her 
his intention of domg so, and it depends on her to accept 
or to refuse Unfftrait* As soon as the knightly Swanethm has 
received the assent of the parents of the adored lady, he 
tfunsports himself to her home in the evcnii^ of a listed day, 
accompanied by a fiiend and provided with brandy^ He is 
heartily welcomed and honourably treated^ As soon as the 
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mailer of the boose and all the asEembff tuLre taised their goblets 
with brandy and hoTe prayed to God to bless LinturaH of the 
male and female Swanetian, the knight advances with his goblet 
to the adored lady, falls on one knee and bows his head as a sign 
of onbreakable faith . Then he turns devotedly towards her, 
asking whether it is he who shall touch her breast with his teeth, 
or if she wilt do it to him j that is to say, whether she will be bis 
mother or he shall be her father, In the first case he opens he/ 
dress, bestrews her breast wrdi salt and touches it with his teeth, 
repeating thrice “// (thou mother, I son). By this 

proceeding blood-kinship is fomjcd between the knight and 
the lady. 

T, T „ s. SiNCSR. 

Seme, am Jan. 1908. 


JOURXEV Omen. 

In 1874, or thereby, when Uvjng at New Gallowav in the 
Glcntens, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, I frequendy met an old 
couple who then lived at Gordonston Mill (The Mill itself was 
remarkable, because it was constructed whoUy of wood, withfliit 
even naik of iron.) The old dame always kept a bunch of the 
rowan-twigs over the door, and observed other “freits"^ which I 
have since roigottciL But one day, her husband came up the 
road, eastward, with when suddenly he turned abruptly and 
began walking homewards. I turned and eapostulated, but in 
vain. At lengtl), he did turn in the directioD we Itfld started, 
reached the spot where we halted, stooped down, and pointing to 
a nunute object on the road said, “ D’ye think I wad gang ony 

furder that road the day?” It was a bent pin that caused him 
to f.iaUS4?. 


Sot Aariq, Scot, EdiubunrL 


Fred. K, Colee. 
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Sheep Folk-Meoicjke. 

My old ex-housekeeper, a Devonshire told me die 

other d^y of a. care for the whooping-ootigh^ which ni 4 iy possibly 
be worth recording, 'fhc child must be taken m early morning 
to a held with dew on it^ and a sheep must be turned olf his 
" form," The child is then rolled in the place where the sheqi 
has been lying. She remembered this cure being told her 
by her mother in Devonshire, 


W. Warde Fowler, 




REVIEWS. 


From Carpathian to Pisdos: PicrtrRiis ot Rouuanian 
Country Life, By Tareza Stratilesco. With i Maps 
and S3 Illuitrattona. Fisher TJqwJn. 15s. net 

We are not able ftiom first hand knoirledge to pronounce on the 
truth of this picture of Roumanian life, but there is no doubt as 
to its interest. There is an introductinn of 43 pp. in whidi the 
history of Ronmama is biiefiy sketched, with jUusttative extracts 
from its ballads. If the authoress takes a mote may view of the 
character and importance of the people than some mi^ht do, who 
shall blame her? She speaks from the heart. The succe^Lng 
chapters take the Peasant b various aspects: Peasant and Soil 
Feasant in the Social Scale, and as tclaied to the State, Religion] 
Home aod Work, Social Life, Pastimes and Foreigners, \VlieTev& 
possible, the statements of the teal are illustrated by ballads, in 
the on'ginal Roumanian and m translation. These halbds am 
very characteristic; their pomt of view is their own. their imagery 
drawn from th t suiroimding coon tiy. The peasant bates the large 
landowners, and he hates the Greek, the Russian, the Tartar- 
all ^e many peoples that have oppressed him in the past. But 
he is always a poet; all his feelings are expressed in verse, even 
those of the conscript in barracks. The talc is also inlcrsictsed 
with proverbs aod anecdotes. 

Some very curious and primitive myths arc given (for example, 
the cosmic myth on jx 170): biblical legends are mixed up with 
savagery, devils with giants, and a strange gallimaufry is the 
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resEilL TJnfortnnatcly, these legends are only given in brief or by 
way of aliusion+ Rain-malting charms and othei such are given 
more fiilly. There are a feiv classical siirvivaLst such as the 
(Lat. The names of the months are taken 

from the pcasanfs oociipatLODS or the earth^s changes: jatmary is 
Gfrart frost; Febmary* (/a 3 ir)i April, the flower- 

bringcri June is Cirriar, the chetty month, and so foatlL Details 
are given of Wedding CustoniE and other parts of socml life. The 
whole tHXik is wTittefli la a lively and romantic style, which makes 
it very good reading- 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


Ausoitwahite EaziitLUsaoEH aus Hemacuandras PARisiaH- 
taparvan. Dcutsdi mit Esnleitong nnd Anmerkutigen voti 
JOiiA?iNE5 Hertel. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Heims, 

TfTK present voltune is intended to be the Erst of a series 
of toUectioniE of tales to be translated from varions Eastern 
languages, with introductions and notes and indexes. The 
governing idea of the scries seems to be “ that nothmg is better 
calculated to give an inaight into the thoughts and feelinp of 
foreign rmtioos than their stories.” 

Dr* HcrteL, who- has done so much for the anise of Indian 
folk-lore by his investigations into the vaiiona recensioTifl of the 
PanchaLanira, has now mmed his attention to the ParisishpiparvaD 
of the famous Jnin teacher^ Hemachardm, who BotiHshed during 
the reigns of Jayachandra and his successor KnmOrapalai kings 
of GujarftL He was born in December, loSS a.u^h and died in 
1 A*D. The poem of Hemachandra, from which Dr. Hertel 
has translated these extracts, is also known by the name of 
Sthaviritvalfcharita, and contaicLSp to borTOW the words of Professor 
Jacobi, who has edited the Sanskrit test of it, the histoiy of the 
sixty-three “ great personages, divine or human, who, according 
to the belief of the JainSi have, in the present order of things, 
risen in the history of the world, and directed, or induenoed, its 
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course.” In ardcf to fatUiEiite compsrisQn with the Sanskrit 
ongitmJr Dr. Hertel has given H the head of each page the 
numbeT gf the canto in Romaii oumeral^ and noted in the mar gin 
the distiebs in Arabic figuTEs. This work, thoEighp undoubtedly^ 
grains of hmorical truth are embedded in ii, may be looked 
upon, on the whole;, ^ n collectiDn of pious legends told for the 
edificacioii of the Jain church. Like the Katha Ko^ and other 
collectioDs ot the kind, it contains many talcs web known in 
Europe, The literaty references in Appendii L+ which will be 
round at the end of Dn Herter® book, puts it into the power of 
any reader* who takes an interest b this branch of folk-lore* 10 
trace the nugration of these stories through the various cotmtries 
of the world. 

Ttie best known of the tales contabed in thk volume is* 
pehaps* the apologue of the "Man in the Pit*^ which figmres tks 
No. 168 b Swan's J^omanervm under the title “Of Etcmill 

Condemnation**' and has been versified by Archbishgp Trench. 
According to Professor Erast Kuhn* the oldest source of this tale 
is the great Sanskrit epic, the ibhahhtota* buL the form into 
which it has been cast by Hemachandtu for the edificatign of the 
Jain community is^ perhapSi no less interesting. It runs a^ 
follows : 

** A man, who was travdling from camniiy to country with bis 
caravan, came once on a time btg a wood infested by bandits. 
The robbers mode au attack on the caravan to plunder it, 
and the members of it ran away. The man, deserted by his 
caravOBj fled into the depths of the forest. Then a wild elephant 
suddenly made a rush towards the fugitive, who m hia terror 
came at last upon a pit, the sides of which were ovErgrowo with 
grosa* just os the elephant was oo the point of overtakbg him. 
He fiung himself mio it* thinkbg that so he might possibly save 
his life. 

Now there stood on the edge of this pit a banyarbtree* and 
one of Its air-roota hung down into the middle of the pit, This 
root the man caught in hia fall, and clung to IL The elephant 
stretched his trunk down into the pit, and touched theremth the 
man^s head ; however, he did not succeed in sekiug him. Then 
the unhappy man directed his eyes downwards, and saw b the 
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bottom of the pit an enornaous serpetstp which opened its cavemcKis 
jaws, making ready to swnJlow him as soon os he feb down. On 
the four walls of the pit he beheid four snakes, which were trying 
to bite him. In the meanwhile two micBj one whitet the other 
black, were gnawing at the pendent root, 50 that he could dis¬ 
tinctly hear ibe nibbling of their t^th. And as the elephant 
could not reach the Eniuii he strack with bis trunk the bough, 
froni which the root bung down, as if be w^ould tear up the 
banyan-tree. 

“While the elephant was shaking the bough with its trunk, 
bees flew out from it, and stung the man all over. But from 
the supply of honey m the banyan-tree drops fell on him from 
rime to time, and rolled down his forehead into his month, and 
he relished their sweetness, and thought that an exquisite 
enjoyment bad fallen to his lot.^ 

The Jain teacher tjn to point the moral of the apolt^t^e- 
The man is a being in this tninsmigratoty existence represented 
by a forest. The elephant is death; the pit is birth as a man; the 
gigantic serpent Sa hell; the other snakes are anger, pride, deceit., 
and greed. The hanyacbtice b human life | the white and dark 
mice denote the light and dark fortnights which eat it away* 
The bees are diseases j the drops of honey arc the pleasmes 
of sense. '^What wise men could take delight In ihera?^ 

Professor Emst £.uhn is of opinion that this parable “ which 
has cdiiieri Btahmans, Jams, Muhammadans, ChristianSi and 
Jewa,” illtered into Wcsteni literature thtough the ttanslaiions of 
“ Kalibh and Dimnah,” and of '"Barlaam and Joaaaph.'^ His 
view^ that its origmal home is India, will, I thinks tneel with 
univetsal acceptance. 

The account given in thus poem {C^inlo of the founding 
of P^t^iputra difrers slightly from that found in other works. 
According to this form of the legend^ Pataliputta was so named 
from a Fatal i tree ^Bignonta Simveokna), which was covered with 
a mass of red flowers, and displayed such an expanse of shades 
* thuE “ it looked like the nmbrelb of the carth.^ On this tree 
was seated a blue jay into whose beak insects flew of thtdr own 
accord. An ustTologer, more knowing than hia fellows^ was 
enablfid to assert that this tree gtew out of the right cheek-bone 
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d( a Jain aaini caQed AnuiM^s son, whose stor)' is narrated nt 
full length. This circotostnnne and the attspicioua amen of the 
blue jay deteitnined the p^y of wise men, who had been 
commis^ioticd by UdHyiUt king of Ghamp^^ lo hud a luckv atte 
for a town+ to select this spot on the banks of the Ganges. In 
markiQg out the bouadanes of the future city, the following 
principle was kept in view: ** All astrologers are agreed that 
in the founding of a dry, the measucmig line should be drawn 
until the cry of a jackal resounds.'’' The king gave orders 
that thU tuIe was to be followed. Accordingly they left 
the Pdtali tree behind theiu, and went fint to the west+ iheu 
to the norths then again to the east, then to the south, and 
continued titl they heard the cry of a jackal j then the>- let the 
measuriiig line fall. So the ouLline of the city was of a square 
form." The dty ot P^taliputca became famous in Indian history 
and legcbcL It occupied the site of the modem Patna, 

In CaniQ VIll. of Hemachandra's poem (page 186 of Dr 
Hertel's transI.ihDT])* we arc introduced to historical personages, 
Chandrugupta (Sandrocottiis)j the conqueror and subsequent ally 
of Seleucus Nikator, who sent, as ambassador to his conn at 
Patahpntra^ Megasthents* of whose work, unfortunately^ we possess 
only fragments, and CMnakyaj his famous tninistop the Machia- 
velii of India, Having been oEended by Jfanda, king of Papili- 
putn^ Chfinakya took a vow to destroy him together with his 
setvantSj friends, sons, and army. In looking about for a fitting 
instrument, he came upon a boy, who, like the infant Cyrus, was 
in the habit of playing the king, and distributing offices and 
estates to his youthful companions. He took this child away 
with him, promising him a kingdom. By means of the wealthy 
which Chanakya had acquired by the black art, he provided 
himself with a considerable army. In the first attempt, however, 
he was nnsnccc^fuJ. and he had to flee with Chandragupta' 
whose life he managed by his wiles to save horn hit pnrauen! 
In the cotuse of their wanderings they arrived at a village. 
In this Village Ch^nahya set out on a begging round. He 
came to a cottage in which a child was eating a dish of warm 
porridge placed before it by its mother. The child, being 
hungry, plunged its hand at once into the middle of the dish and 
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biimt its 5DgeT£. Its mother said to it, “ You are as igconml 
as the childish Chanakya," Therrut™ Cha^ya rushed into 
the cottage to biE^iiire the mpa.ni fig^ of this cotnparisQD- The old 
woioan said, " The stupid ChaMkya made a hlutider b trybg 
to capciire Naada'a capital before seoirbg a hold ou the sdr- 
rouDding country. In the same way this child has burnt its 
fingers with the hot pKMndge, because it thrust its hands ioiinc- 
diatcly into the middle of the diah, instead of beginning at the 
edge,"’ Theo Chinakya said to himaeir, ^ How dever this 
wonrmn is, and yet she ia only a woman I** He Laid the lesson 
to heart, and associating with himself a king named Parvata, 
he gradually conquered the temtory of king Narnia, jujd took 
his capital city Pa^iputra^^ 

Another instance of Chanakya^a sagacity, recorded in Heina- 
chandra^s poem, throws a curious light npoi] Indian ideas- A 
terrible twelve years' fkmbe (the second of this duration 
mentioned m Dr. Herters volume) broke out in Cbandraguplas 
kingdom. At this dme a teacher of the name of Susthita was 
livmg m the capital. A& he could not feed his pupils, he sent 
them bto foreign but two bsisted on remaining with him- 

Finding the pangs of hunger intdieiablei they detenmnEd to make 
iQif a collyriunit the secret of which they had learned from their 
teacher, which retidurcd them bvisible. They then repnired to 
Chandragiipta’s palace at meal-times, and ate out of his plate, “as 
if they were two blood-relatious, whom he loved as his own life. 
Ch^akya was much grieved at finding his monarch growing 
thinner every day, and qnestioned him on the subjecL The king 
replied that as much food as usual was served up to hioi, but some 
one, like the spirit of a dead man, seemed to consume half of it* 
The TcaouTcefnl Chflnakya strewed powder, finer than barky-meal, 
all roupd the place where the king sat to take hb food. After the 
tneal woa over, the footntarks of the two pupils were cleniy dis¬ 
cernible in the powder. It was now cstabliahed for certain that 

^ AmHhEt UiCcpalil irf ihc vLetaiy of Chandrairiiptii tyfet kin^ Nwida will 
bq foni^ lEi n. well.knnwn IevHad dniiiui, entitled “^The King and ibe 
MbnElcf,'* which has beec tmtukued ibe ItUc FmEofiicf H. H. Wilson, 
in hll Sftcimmi 4 ikt TStfwfnf 4 iAa To ihil rcrEieoee b 

jpnile Ijy tlf, HefteL 
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the creatmea who, m%H5rb!e themselves, shared the ktog^s food^ 
were iiot gods or demons, boi humaE beiogi. Having ascertained 
so iniichj Ch^akya cansed the king^s dining-room to be Mled 
with smoke so thick ^*that one might stick a needle in 
Accordingly, wbem the two pdplla beganp as beforep their depfeda- 
ttona on the king's foodp their eyes streamed with water on account 
of the oveipowcring smoke. The collyrinni was, in consequence, 
washed away, and the two delinquents became visible to the 
servants in attendance on the king, who knit their brows in 
wrath, but did not dare to speak haisbly to them for fear of 
Chinakya. He, for his part, abstained from reproaching the 
pnpils, bnt said to them: "" Worthy Jathers, it appears fitma your 
ascetic equipment, that ytm are mighty lords. Have mercy on 
uSp and go home to your own house,^ He aftemaids explained 
to the king that he bad really gained merit by sharing his food 
with pious hermits. 

\Vc regret that space does not permit us to give other examples, 
but enoEigh has been said to show ihat the tales extracted by 
Dr Hettel from Hemachandra's poem arc closely connected wrtii 
niHiiy current in EurO[>e; It might be objected to the system 
followed by Dr. Hertel, that a brief abstract would have answered 
all the requirements of the folk-lore studeni. But it is difhctik 
to make abstracts that do not omit somethbg essential, aud 
under the most favonrable circamsiances, much of the local 
coKouriug, and of the Indian aioma^ so to speak, of the legends is 
losL Those who desire a shorter version of the talcs can coa- 
finlt the akiifuJly constructed outline prefixed to Prolcssor 
Jacobi's edltioii of the Sanskrit text. For the Indologist, l>r, 
Herters volume will have a special interest, as it presents 
legends, whkh wer& obviously curreot for a long time in the 
mouths of the people, edited frorn the point of view of a 
Jain theologian, who, though he w-us, no doubt, as Dr Hcitd 
says, liberal and tolerunt, was, nevertheless, a zealoua propa^ 
gator of the doctrines of his sect, and was abl^ by means of 
the as^ccndancy which he gained over Kum^mp^, to tranabrm 
Gujarat far a time into a model Jain kingdom, 

Charl^ Hes&v Tawmev. 
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GuDMifin> ScaiTTE: Oujsagn om Gold-tjor BiiJitAC ttl 
Etsti^j: KiLD£FeR5S.N'iNGS MtiODi; ETC Copeohageii; H. 
Hagemp^ 1907, 

^Ve have in Dr. Schulte's wdrk cxsncejiiiiig the ethnic traduionj 
the result of greit originality of thought. Ooe of the most 
striking chapters ts devqted to the study of the nairie-li^ 
whether of gods, heroeSf or lands* so promineiit in the niythico- 
herolc literature of the Teutons. Dr^ Schiitte^s examioation has 
led him to formuhiie the law of iuittal- and termioal'Siress which 
may be stated thus; the first member of the lisl is the one of greatest 
general Lmportancr; the last, the one in which the fraruers of the 
tradition have most special interest This here formulated 
with precision for the first time, especially as regards the ira|iort- 
ance of tetroinal-stressp will be recognised by those familiar with 
mythico4icroic literature ns a valttable test in cases which have 
hitherto perplexed the student. E,g. the Widsith Est beginmiig 
with Attila, the outstanding figure of the tnigraliompenod, and 
closing with the Anglian Offa, the poet^s connuyiitim- Indeed# 
the author docs not himself realise how far-reaching and predse 
in its operation is the law he has formulaccdl j my own in^ 
vesdgations induce me to believe that it obt^s in the folk 
litetuture of many barbaric as well as in that of ElnTopcan people^ 
and that “ScbuUe^s law” may prove as eMcieut tn folkdore 
analysis aa has Vemef's law "^ in phonetic analysis. 

Dr, Schutle further notes that the geographical-ethnr^phical 
lists follow an East to Wiiat course." Huns and Goths always 
occupy the first place. But ihi^ it may be urgedj is simply 
an instance of the law formulated above: the Huns and Goihi 
tivri the most powerful and famous peoples known to the 
framers of the tradition, and this assumed its present shape in, 
the westcTD districts of TeutondotOi Thus Schiitte'a law seems 
sufficient to account for the many examples of East to West 
lists found among Angles# Fntiik^ Icelanders* etc. Au apparent 
ttceptioa is the Danish five-kings series preserved by SaxOp ni 
which the order (from Scania to Jutland) seems independent of 
initial- or terminal-stress. But even here close scititiny reveals 
an obscured temrinal-strcss ^ the apparently insignificant King 
Rorik, is, according to older tradittorts, the father of the great 
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King Harold HUdetand^ WhBst k is wndotibtrfly tmc that a 
sunwise'' tendency, si^ ft may be cdled. ia manifest in these 
lists, from Jordanes^ enmneratton af the ScaDdian tribes to those 
occurring in the Danish hatkds, it has neither the force nor 
the precision of the bw of initial- and tenmtnal-stiess. 

As regards numerical grotipinga Dr. Schiine emphasises the 
importance of the triadic form, for whidip as he saya, ** Europeans 
and especially onr own group of peoplea seem to bav-e a perfect 
ciase,” As hinted above, this statement of the case is too resettle- 
tive; the same tendency is manifest in the popular poetty of many 
peoples. And if the author cannot he blamed for confining 
himself to the Teutonic held^ he should at least have eahansted 
the material it ofiers, A mure thorough scrutiny of the origin- 
craditions than that which he has provided, will eacensplify not 
only the predominant significance of the triadic form but also 
the essential structural likeness of the tradittotis themselves, 

(A) The M annus genealogy in Tadtus oJTets the simpleat form 
of the type: a semi-mythicaJ ancestor whose personality involves 
characteristic saga-traits (Tuisco, dtia tdifus ); a purely 

epooymqns hero {Mannua^ t\e. Man) j finally the three sona, 
cppnyms of three racial groups to the Last of which the saga- 
teller should^ belong. 

The scheme may be expressed dia^mmatically i 

1 

2 

Fi 

I I 

3 4 IS 

where the clorendgo type figures mark the stresses. 

{B) The later Frankish Mannas genealogy confotma lo the 
lype save that^ owing to the interveuing Christianisatioo of the 
people, the semUraythical ancestor Las dro[)pKl out 

(C) The Gotland origin saga (Gufa S&ga) exhibits the original 
form nearly complete: 

Thielvar 

Hafthi 

I 


Onti 


Graipr 


Gunfian 
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Thielvar being the semi-nifthicn] ancestar whfli by wiiaid-ciaft, 
won the isbuid bom the faiiies. The only deviatioa is that 
the three sons list shows iiaitial- instead ot lerminal'^siTess. 
Cuti, the cponymcMis anc^Eor of the central of the tluee 
Gotland districts, the one in which the ihing-moot common 
to all three was gimated, has completely overshadowed his 
brethren, 

(D) The god genealogy of Norse mythology is built upon the 
same lin^Fa : 

Bnri 

Bot 


(V)o5inn VQi Ve 

where Bdri ('* licked out of the stones of the earth "}=TtjiscO| 
terra edftuj^; Eor {tht “one horn,’ the “son”) is a inefe 
eponjuo like Mannna j a.nd the three brothers list shows the 
Same inidal^tress as Ln the Sa^* There is this further 

resemblance betw'een the two origin-sa^, that both specially 
tiicndon the wife of the second member of the triad (Bestial wife 
of Bor i Hwitastienia, wife of Haftfii). 

(E) In the Danish twelfth century Lejre Chroniclei the gEnealogy 
common to ail ScaDdinavia^ is in the aame stage as the Frantisli 
version of the Mannns myth; Upper in Upsala; Nor in Norway 1 
Ocsicn in the East j Dan in Denmark* The mythical anc^tor has 
dropped out i the three brothers lists show tenminal-strss. 

(F) The Icelandic genealogical tracts entitled^ liow Norway 
was Settled," offers a scheme tidgiifially similar: a common 
rponym for all Norwayk Norr; three sons eponyms of the legal 
divmon of the land. But here the mythical ancestor ia represented 
by an ancestml race bito which local traditions suggested by' 
family names {e.g. Jotunbipm) have been woven, and the genealogy 
has been complinatcd by the introduction of a brother to Norf, 
Gor, ancestor of the Orkney jark. 

(G) The Frankish legal code b described as being given to 
the people by three lawgivers, eponyms of the three Frankish 
territories. This seems to be the worn down remains of an 
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oxigiD-legeDd or ebe an abcmiv« attcmpr at one. The common 
epon^^Diis ancestor Ls lacking. 

The perdstence of the formula framework in view of the 
great satiations in the names themselves is most remarkable. 
As recorded m the Gti/a Saga and in the mythical geneaJagies 
of Snorre's thirteenth century compiladon, it esbibits precisely 
the chamcterLsdc features of the twelve centuries older Mannus 
genealogy: a vertical triad super-imposed upon a horirootal 
one; Initial-stress for the series as a whole; tiliteradou within 
the horizontal triads but none beta^een the cleiueDts of tlie two 
triads nor within the vertical triad initial- or terminal-stress 
in the horizontal triad- 

As will have been noticed, genealogies of kte origin or repre¬ 
senting political conditions of the mediaeval period betray only 
alight deviations from the primidve form. Ahiteradon may be 
lost; the mythical ancestor may be lost or reappear io a more 
complex form j the common epoaym* the triadic order, Eermuml 
stress persist, 

How important is the sirength with which the formula 
maintains itaeif is manifest when we esaay to determine its 
value as au historical source, and the posidvc ethnographical 
informatiGn which it can yield. 

Let us in the fir^t place tyru to a series of geoealogies 
Qcemring in texts of a late dale or which betray a literary 
oiigim 

tH) The English kingly genealogy i 
Sccldinus “the first Inhabliaut of Gerrnauia^^; Boerinns| 
Dine Kins 

(Cinricius arid 3 eponyms for tht Scandinavian-Friaiaii 
peoples)^ 

Here we note the disregard of the old rules: nine instead of 
three; inidal-atress instead of tenniiml^trcss; a purely historical 

^Thc fli^rcDl eKOfptlon io tbe Noise grid-gen calogy: Bafl-Bor* ia dac 
to the EtyifialDidod kmsbip d" the tWd names, Whtxt m wife U iofindciced 
ihe alhtcmtea with hci hnshaucl: Eor, Eesda ^ HftfthJr liril^itjenui. As 
incllciutd aherve, the Nortc god-EMlwlctgy gua hack to a time when the 
ScBJHbimiiiLD foim of Odiii^s asme had act loal iht uddal relalned in 
tbc South Tcutonk fonui Wuotan. 
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peiscKugc (iCraric the Snt Iciing of the West Saious) maerted 
as the representative of Hnglanfl owing in the lant of an 

eponyiD. 

<I) The genedDgy whkh ppens Saxp's history is in even 
worse plight: pfroircaii^ Duad j 

initial-€tTes 9 ; subsdtiicion of an epic personage, Hunibii, for 
the cponyni; attrihiition of this name^ Hotnbli, to Daa'^s aoPp 
in dePance of the ndes of npnienclauite which dbtMned among 
the early Teutons i all thse ate sospicioiis, unnadidonal traits. 

(K) In the Halfdan gcneidpgr in the tract “How Norway 
was settled," the “Ancestor” has a human name^, is credited 
with historical exploits, and is the father of 9 -i-g kings. 

(L) The Qdin gencfllogy in LangfeSgatal and HeEinskriogia- 
Here the lancesior is a god, lather of seven sous, founders of 
kingdoms, but only some of wham have the character of eponjTni. 

(M) The Rig-genealogy (Riga-Mal) as Df. Schiittewell remarks 
“ oders UD foimal criteria on which to base iovcstigatiaDL 

We have thus two groups* A-G, confonmog more or less 
fltrktly to the tmditbonal formula; H-M, disregarding it alniost 
completely* If we use conformity as a lest we must pronounce 
the former geDuine^ the ktter more or less spurious. As 4 I 
matter of fact this condusion corroborates results baaed on the 
ordinary canons of historical criticism as applied to sourcca, 
The artiheia] nature of the Halfdan genealogy for example is 
manifest if we compare it with a genuine source {the tenth 
cttitufy Hyndluypff)* in which several of the pemonagea and 
generations appear, but which makes no pretence of embodying 
an ethnic tradition. The enumeration of the sons of Odin 
(and the wanderings of Odin connecEed with them) goes back 
to an Anglo-Saxon and not to a riorse genealogical list, and 
nn tradog it bock it approves itself as a synthesis of diverse 
kingly genealogies all deduced from Odtn, The descent of 
the royal family from the chief god is a wide.^tead canceplion» 
but possesses no special ethnk significance. 

These late artifitiial, literary origin nccotmti ought uever to be 
included among the genuine popular traditions, whose testimony 
uGneeming the ttal conceprions of our Teutonic forefathers they 
Can only confiise, TrliCf some of them, the linglish kingly 
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may rtprcaent a distorted redection of the old forumb; Sceldbis 
may be lcx>kcd upon as the BaythitaJ ancestor {rf, the Sldid sa^ 
m Beowulf), Boenous as the second lueinber of the triad, the 
SODS as the third. But it is precieely this third elemeut which 
approves itself, by all tests^ kte aod onreliable. 

It follows then that aU angin-Legends from early Teutonic 
aotiqmty are coDStme^ed on the lines of a strict triadic system 
with its pertinent mles. The validity of the fonnala is evident 
whether we consider it in itself, or whether we reject by its aid 
tests, which on other grounds, show their spurions character. 
But the insight we have gained conc^ing the nature of the 
tnonld into which the gcnDine old ttaditioos have been cast,^ 
enahlefi us to appreciate tnore precisely the historic evidential 
value of the tradiEiona themselves^ 'Hie first and obvious 
Conclusion is that the rigidity of the triadic formula must Imfiair 
the accuracy with which it represents the real rcTationships of the 
Teutonic tribes. The variety of life cannot be accmately 
synthesised by a unifomiEtarian fomuda. True, Dr Schutte who 
doei? this, shrinks from drawing extreme logical conclusions; he 
bkes to believe that onr forefathers had rich and rdiable historical 
and ethnical traditions. We may gmnt that the heroic poeins and 
gmealogical lists at the disposal of each tribe, as well as the 
inrorD\ftUon accnraidated b the course of actual contact did 
furnish them with fairly precise notions concerning the existence^ 
EiabibJt^ and fortunes of numerous other trihef- But the 
contention of a community of ethnic feeling and tradition among 
the various Teutonic pcopleis must be decisively negatived 
Further consideration of the formula nmkes it evident that the 
Mannns genealogj, for imtaEice; cannot be used heretofore, to 
prove that Tuisco and Mannus were known to tlte Teutons 
generally. This special genealogy with its tErmirud^tress is only 
valid for the Istaevonic (^>. Frankish) peoples, inhabiting the 
region of the lower Rhine, concembg whom on other grounds it 
is clear Tacitns was best mfoitned The order given suits the 
lataevones, the most westerly branch of the Teutons^ it would 
necessarily have a^amed a different shape among any other 
group, and would almosi certainly have been wider in range- 
Among the istaevoDea alone can we understand the omissfon'^of 
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reprcscDtadves of the Scaudic-Hillei.'ionic and Gothic-Vandalic 
groups. 

It must rtirthfit remiifl an open qucs^tfon whether a ainular 
conception to the one embodied in the Majiims genealogy 
necessarily ejcisted among Teutooic tribes other than the 
Istaevones^ and, Ef so, rrhit names would igiire in iL It seems 
probable for instance that tJte Ingnevones believed their ancestor 
Ing to have cqme oversea, and did not regard him as member of 
an autnethonons tripartite family. 

But I must not pursue the subject further, and content myeeir 
witli havmg drawn attention to the value of Dr. Schutte^s analysis 
of the formal constructive dements in sagas, alike in the narrower 
field of Tentonic cthnographyi and m the world-wide one of 
poputoj traditions generally. I can only ejEpress my hope that 
the line of invesdgatjon thus opened up wLli be pursued by the 
author hhnseir and hy other students.^ 

Axel OoiiK. 


Te Toruhga. The Ancient Legends and Traditions of the 
Maoris, Orally CoUeetjEd and Pictured hy W. DrmifER- 
Routlcdge^ igD7H 4to, 35s, net. 

This book is not primarily for the Fqlt-loTe mao; its aim is 
aesthetic, not scfentifiQ The traditions eltc put into the mouths 
of old women and old men, hut we are to understand that this 
is mainly a literary device* and their real source is in the stoitdard 
printed collections^ With these the author has given himself a 
free hand* abridging and expanding at bis pleasure. 

’llith the aesthetic side of Mr, Dlttmer^s work our Society is 
not concemed, except in so far as it affects the Folk-lore ?idej 
but I feel constrained* while reccmmcnding the book to the 
attimtion of those who like that sort of thing (among whom I 
carniot honestly include myself), to warn **the serious student 
of Folk-lore*'" if he has not hitherto turned his attention to 
NtiW Zealand, from endeavouring to make acquaintance with it 
through the pages of Tt T&hun^a. For Mr. Dittmer's aesthetic, 

^ [AbBtTACf af Proi^sjar Okik's unJolei by >Ij. JL KutL—Et4] 
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both literary and pietorial, is something of > modem kind which 
he brmgs from Europe and applies, almost /nrdbly, to his subject 
matter; it is not a development of the essential Maori nodnus 
for their own sake. It is New ZeadianJ "i travets un tempciB- 
ment." The serious student would know moru about Mr. Dittnier 
in the end than about the Maoris. 

Mr. Dittmer's style of diedon is turgid and verbose, filled out 
with endless Ah g aod Ha s and Ob my listener s \ and not chastened 
by any sense of huaoour Maori diction, on the other hand, is 
severely economical. “So also these sayings of old” one of 
them told Sir George Grty; “'The multitude, the length,' 
signified the multitude of the thooghis of the children of Heaven 
and Earth and tile length of time the^' considered whether they 
should £lay their parents, that human beings might be called 
into existence, for it w'as in this manner that they talked and 
consulted among themselves." This is an ostieme case; wc 
should be nowhere without the commentary; but it ia better in 
many ways than Mr. Dittmer’s cosmogony The dry metaphysics 
of the Maori creation consort tU with Our author’s poetical 
enthuaiasm, "Ha, my listener, then was it that the Atua cum- 
mcticcd his great song of creation, and out of the Darkness 
spi^g forth Lde 1 And out of the Darkness sprang forth Hinc- 
aiu-tC’-po! etc. This represents the beginning of things in a 
bustling concern, quite unlike the slow processes of evolntioo 
laid down by Maori philosophy; the “springing forth" siuacks 
of tranMonnation scenes; and the Atua's “great song of 
creation" seems to be a misundemunding of John White’s s 
"The Atua began his chant of creation at Te Po and saogi 
1 0 begat Te-ao, etcL, where the Atua is the inspirer, not the 
maker, and the singing is of a purely unproduclive kind. Mr. 
Dittmer s account of the afiair is furtlier complicated by his trane- 
forniation of lo, the creative energy mio Jo, which gives it ^ 
political aspect, out of pla ce in a mythological work. 


G. CaLDEJlON. 
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Thb PowEJi Of Gems anti C haems. By Geq. H, Bratlev, 
London: Gay &: Birdi 1907. Pp. idsci^ cm. 

In this little book a claim to our ^vour is madr in behalf of 
amulets, the writer basing thb partly upon the romance often 
connected with their use, but mainly, as is said to the preface, 
on *nhe reason and logic of the power claimed for these thiagi*^ 
As the book appeals to have been wriiten bom the point of view 
ot a believer in most of the mi^dc virtues claimed for every 
object used as ati amulet at any period, it of course^ lacking 
entirely in whatever of critical value it might natmally have been 
presumed to holi It seems to liavc been written for the casual^ 
and not too mtElIigeiit» reader interested supcrhcially in nij’sli- 
cjsm, bat it may prove to he of some assbtance to the folk-Iorbt 
as a reminder of matter connected with amulets, and it should 
be of service to the investigator of the psychology underlying 
the employinent of amulets, especially the employment of the 
amulets in use and coming into use at the present day. 

About half the book is taken up by Section L, ‘‘ Historical 
Charms," wberein, as tUuatrating the employmeut of amulets, a 
considerable number of ejcaroples are given^ particularly of sup¬ 
posedly bek bringing objects connected with wclhknown persons, 
most of which have been taken* apparcutly, from source neither 
usually consulted by ihc student of amulets, nor noted for their 
accuracy. The usefuloess of the illtistiations taken from the 
older writers is seriously impaired by the supcfficbl manner of 
their settiug forth, and, m almost all coses^ by the lack of any 
references through which rnbring details might be found It is 
unpleasant for the student of folk-lore to find the inaterial pre¬ 
sented throughout the book chiefly in the “anippet'^ form of 
oijoedoLe affected so largely by some of the cheaper weeklies, 
since some of the chapter headings, particularly in the first 
section, might have been applied to estremcly Lateresting and 
nseful collections of material, such as those, for examplet on the 
use of jewelkty, of gems and coins, o^ stooe^ of charmed wells 
and holy waterp of the horseshoe, of enrattve chaims, and of 
written charms. 

Id Section 11., which Ss devoted to "Occult Jewellety and 
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Gems: ^Vhen, Where^ and Hovp to Use These,” the h^X chapter 
(x^.) gives examples of a niunbet of the channs commonly woni 
G-t present In the following tdiapteiE there are brief descnptionf 
of \anous preciona fiiones^ some of the mystical virtues atbihutcd, 
anciently and in rnoderu tinaes, to these stones, nod lists of the 
stones peculiir to the planets and suitahle for wear dti each of the 
days of the week, and of those to bo worn by ^i-adous pereons bom 
under the different signs of the zodiac. Chapter xs. is devoted 
to jewels engraved with magical mmes and designs* or with the 
Symbols of the zodiacal signs, and set in snltAble metals, A lUt 
in chapter xsL gives, under those sections of the year in which 
the wearers' birthdays have happened to fall, the ornaments which, 
if carried^ will bring them goad fortune. Beyond its eorapFc- 
hensivcne5s+ the chief feature of this list^ which has been formed 
"according to the law of correspondctice and other laws little 
recognised by the majority/’ is its np-to-dateness," a quality 
which may he gauged by its inclusion of such chaims as, for 
tjtajnple, the muinmy and case, the Lincoln imp, the Buddhist 
pniycr-wheel, the dancer, ibe motor'car, the juggler, the Mikkd 
(Nbiclto?) monkeyt the ship, the playing-card, the jockey, umny 
aninLiEs and many other objects Miliar, until lately, to the 
unversed only as things without mystic propertiE^ togethef with 
such old favourites as the horseshoe, the fisht the arrow, the 
serpent, the shell and the heart But it La not, as the author 
say St always necessary to select a twascot from amongst those 
comiuonly used^ for one raavp having bad a sudden stroke ot 
goodduck, “cast arqnnd for the compelling causey" and find it 
in ** having that morning picked up a peculiar stone, hailing 
received in changing money a lion shilling, a farthing, or a 
crooked sixpence," objects which being “a trifle out of the 
common'’ may be “regarded as the cause and locked to for 
luck in the future;'* 

Section llL is concerned with Their Efficacy: Anckut and 
Modem Theories.^ Afrer some brief quomtions, principally from 
ancient works as to the nature of magicj tJie mediutn (idendhed 
here with the lutoinifcrous ether) through w^hich spiritual efforts 
can be exerted upon nature/' and the sympalhctk relations 
between persons and animate and buminiatc things, some of the 
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resemhlancfs, 35 they appear to the authorji between certain 
discovcn« of modem physical science and those of the ctocultists 
are very briefly pointed onL Expcritncnls are ciled* as a ptoor 
of the einstence of a force resembling the evil erej” in which 
two similar sets of plants^ tended and watered in the same 
nsannert but the one regarded contmually with affection, the 
other continually with batted, thrived most unequally. Tn 
accowlaTice with the ideas thus set forth the aoEirce of the 
power of religious relics and chnnos is ascribed by the author 
to the reverence with which they have been looked lipon by 
countless devotees; and through whose ^g^ency they **have 
become soaked with htimun magnetism of a devotional ria£UTe+*^ 
Holy water, which has been magnetised by the priests*” and 
thus ** impregnated by the good llioaghis of a man . , , is very 
potent for good^; wai^p 11 seems, is especially sensitive to 
unptesstons of this kind, and water thus magiietised ” may be 
distinguished by sensitive persons from the ordnmiy variety. It 
is to similar actions that a part of the efficacy of amiileta, which 
have been properly prepared by persons skilled in the art, is 
ascribed. ^Vgain, 5omethmg worn by a fortunate num, having 
taken on his “ magnetisin and become tuned to his "* rate of 
vibration,” may bring luck to a new owner whose “ vibraliona^^ 
are weaker than those oT the charm—is because of this aelioti 
that the belief in the fortune-bringing \-irtuc of things w’hich 
have been worn by lucky persons has arisen. 

N'atural charms—virgin metals, miuenUs, stones, plants, and 
animals—“appear to possess a magical power of their own, and 
probably they owe this to the etemerits of which they are com¬ 
posed and to the nature spirits ensouling or watching over their 
grow'th, Thtir clficacy depends chiefly on the s^Tupathy existing 
between them and the wearer or possessor. * + . For this reason 
it is recommended that the gem belonging to a person by right 
of btrth ahould be worn.” In the talistimn the intelligent forces 
behind nature are constrained to aid the possessor. " Obsessed 
charms are those 10 which, by some chance, a spirit, often a 
human spirit, hns bficoniie attached—a skuil which causes^ the 
haunting of a house, or a weapon with which the body once 
occupied by the ^'obsessing” spirit has committed a crime, for 
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example. As to the source of the power of gems the author, 
after rejectiiig varioos theories of the ancient^ arnves {by a 
scries of steps^ the premises of whose logic leave much to be 
desired) at a theoiy that each gem has bceo fonned under the 
infliience of a '* ray " of one of the seven planets, and that ** the 
vibratioiis of the cay wnit? caught [during the crjstallLaation] and 
fastened in the rock or precious stone, there to lie latent until 
roused by vibrations of a like naiiiie playing npon tbem,^ con- 
eluding with the suggestion that the vibratioti of a human will, 
keyed to the same ray as the pmdous stoneii can tall into action 
the hidden virtue and cosonling elemental of that stone." 

\\\ L H[i,DffcrnOft- 


Fmcidus Stont^: for Curative Wear astd other R-emcoial 

UfiES ] LIKEWISE THE NOBLER MeTALS. By W. T- FeRNII^ 

M.D- Bristol : John Wright ^ Co.; and londan^ Simpkln, 

Marshall, Hamilton, Kent i Co.* Ltd, 1&07. Pp. Jtviii + 4 S 6 . 

19 X t3 am 

We have in this book a coosidenible eolketion of material relating 
to the virtues of precitms and semi-precious s^ones^ and of certaki 
of the CGincnoncr metals. The author, who is evidently famliaT 
with much that has been written on the subject, quotes Largely 
from the works of the principal writers, ancient, medievaJ, and 
modem, npon it, as well as from many in whose pages but littk 
is to be found, arid has, although writing primarily as a medical 
man, brought together a great deal of matter intemstmg to the 
student of charais, and many bits of folk-lore not connected 
directly with hia subject. While he sometimes strays from a 
topic, as when, tinder “Jasper,** he goes to the medicinal uses 
of blood, tltence to bkek puddings^ next to butter, and finally 
to a discotiifse on cheese before returning to the bloodstone^ he 
is almost always entertaining:, and he has generally something lo 
say worth the recording. And while the arrangement of the matter 
under the various headings Is occasbnaJly rather mconsequeut. 
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the results of envy or or from the attacks of demona ; 

the sjmpathedc rtLattoo^ between tctt^ti gems and their wearersp 
whereby the ^tp-nea change in colonr or lustnc-, accordin^g to the 
heal Lbs or tciiipcranitiits of those person^ are also dcscdhed 
Dr^ Feroie ia a Ijelievcr in the cumEive virtues of many stones 
whiin worrij ascribing these tisually to the same acdonfi as those 
which are (or are daimed to be) produced when the stoocs are 
finely subdivided and takeo internally. With his theories^ which 
seem to be laigely* though not entirely, based upon inatenal 
(as opposed to spiritual or occult) conceptiouSf but with which 
few of us can* probably., at present agree, need not concern 
ouTselTes ; it is worthy gt note, however, that he denies (p. 56) to 
gems artificially preparedt though these be identical in com- 
ptjsicion and structure with those naturally produced, the curative 
virtues of the latter* 

fn the section of the boot devoted to metals the treatinetit 
is mom from the medical side^ and less from that of foSk-lore, 
th4iO in the part dealing with stones. 

W. L. HlLDDUTtOH. 


Le Paoanisme CoNTEitPORAiN CHE^: t£S Feuples Celto^ 
Latins. Par Paul SiutLixn. Paris: Octave Doinr igoS- 

Tfie task undertaken by M. S^billot In thla hule volnme is 
capressed in its title. The volume itself forms part of a larger 
scheme of a scientific eneyclopaedlat the general editor of which 
is Dr. TouIoub^ and belongs in thai seb^e to the departiuent 
of anthropology edited by Dr* G. Papillauit, professor of anthro¬ 
pology in the ^cole des Hautes Eludes at Paris* The dis¬ 
tinguished author has here brought together into a small compass, 
(provided with ample and exact references,, a. wealtli of e^catuples 
of those special survi^^ak of earlier stages of diniLsaliaii which 
consthulc together what lie hoi aptly denominated Contempomry 
Paganism. They are the remains, limt is to say, of belief and 
practice distmedvely uou-Christtan and presumably pre-Christian 
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in origbii Lboiigh often modified not merely by a gencml advance 
in ciihorE but by the spedfic mfinEnee of eniinotinienL 

M. S^rUoi has not always CDtifined himself strictly within 
these Limits. Indeed he notes this. The fact is it is estremely 
difficult to know where to draw the Ime. As a mle^ at 
least where popular detentions arc concerned^ he seeks to 
dniw it by Leaving aside those which are collective and public, 
because, as he rightly obsen'es, thebr pagan chaiacicr is much 
more attetiuated than that of private and individual rites. The 
latter may id some cases be the relics^ worn and fsded, of a. tuLt 
once CDilectlvc and pubLic; in a much Lu^er uimiber of instanceis 
they are magical and frequently anti-sociad. But what shall we 
say of Btich practices as that of lovers sealing their pledge to 
marry by spitting on one anotber ? Or of mere presages of good 
or ill fortune drawn bom the w^eaiher on the wedding-day or 
some other important occasion ? The specificahy pagan element 
here as distinguished from that which is depeodeut merely on 
coarser and more primitive manners^ or a greater sensitiveness 
to the snbtle efiect of tnctcoioloEical condirious npofl humao 
beings, particularly in certain mental states^ is not very obvtous^ 
In all such cases hL Si^billot has erred, if at all, on the right side 
by induding too mneh lathct than too litlle+ 

In the same spirit ia the interpretation he has given to his 
phrase ** Celto-Latin Peoples/* I canu OE venture to offer an 
opinion las to the ejcacl meaning of a phrase that appeal^ to 
include the British Isles, Norway and the United States with 
ail the western part of contbental Europe and some of the 
Mediterranean islands. One thing Is certain t ihc core of the 
book is nfttumlly and rightly the Lolt-lore of France gathered In 
the course of M. S^billot^s great and life4ong labours on that 
subject The rest is grouped around it Much of it, however, 
is so fru|Kurtant that it can hardly be described as merely 
illustrative matter ; and the whole forms an impressive picture 
of liteE and beliefs exletiding to every phase of human life and 
intercoiiree, in their origin dating back to ptehisloric antiquuy 
and still surviving in the midst of an alien religion and a society 
whose institutions and aspirations are the exponents of an utterly 
different and incompatible ideah The work is thus useful to 
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more than one class of student StatcsioeQ^ histonaos and 
spciologisis, os well 35 those whose attention is cODceBtrated 
00 the problems olered hy foULloret may learn lessons of value 
here. 

The book is divided mio three |i3m. The first is concerned 
with the course of human life. It commences prior to birth 
wiih the rites to promote or retard fecundity and the tr^tment of 
pregEtant woraeoj including a paiogiaph on the taboos incident 
to pregnancy- Birth^erenioCiies^ the protection of mother and 
mlonc during the time of special danger from invisible foes, which 
extends nndl alter chuidiing aud baptism, the d^eas^ of earliest 
childhood and the means to promote the growth and weihheing 
of the offsprings youth, love, marriage, the trea-tmeet of disease 
in general, magical practices to cause sickness and death, 
presages, dying and ab the mournful and precauliouajy rites 
performed by the survivors, and lastly, the beliefs concerning 
tbe jonmey of the deported soul, die life after death and the 
periodical return of the dead are eithlbited in detail- The second 
part deals with human occupations and labour. The building 
of a new dwcllinghouse and removal to it, the dangers to be 
apprehended, the vestiges of a fixe^tllt, the building and 
use of boats, the protection of the stable aud the ponitiy, and 
their management, the cultivation of the land, the protection 
of the crops, first-fruits, raiti-rnakmg, the plantation of trees, 
rites of frueducation and the aacredness of trees are all treated 
imder this head* The forces of nature ocEupy the third and 
last part* Among them may be enumerated the heavenly bodies 
and the vestiges of their worship* traditional meteorology, 
fountains, rivers, lakes and the sea, the earth, the mountains, 
rocks and mcgnlithic monuments and the acts performed in 
coiincctiou with them, which appear to be relics of a cult that 
has never been wholly abandoned through all the changes since 
the dawn of history- An appendix discloses a variety of practiees 
in relation to the churches which are either non-Christian in 
character or spring from a confusion or combinatior] of ideas in 
which other mflueuces than those of Christianity are unmis¬ 
takable. 

From this rough catalogue some notion may be obtained 
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of the stores of b/brmAtion compres^d by M. S^billot into 
a. comparatively few pages. But our debt to him does not end 
here. He has added a final chapter naodesUy entitled Motes 
Additidnnelles," in which he sums up the results of the enquiiy. 
The practicea treated are not the remains of a highly organized 
religion such as Is dominant in Chiistendoiaj though there are 
here and there signs of the survival of a priesthood. They 
do exhibit the frame of mind found in peoples beyond the range 
of European culture whom we compendiously call animistic. 
Of alt the ancient cults that which is best preserved is that 
of water. Some of the observances have a form purely pagan ; 
in others primidve practices and those of Christianity are 
mingled togethcTp while some are pagan simply varnished widi 
Christiatiity. Almost equally strong and certniti ate the relics 
of the worship of m^aHthk mouuti^cnts. Naturally, however, 
they are conhned to the districts where such tnotiumeats exist. 
The author speaks doubtrully of the hypothesis that m some 
of the snperstitions l^e has touched wc have rehca of totemism. 
He points out that though many of the taboos and belief do 
look like totemitm there arc others susceptible of quite a 
different explanation. His caution is wise j and the opinion 
of such an authority must weigh in the decision of the question. 
Yet it may be urged that Mr. Gomme has recently shown a 
probabiiiiy that certnin institutions, customs and beliefs in the 
British Isles arc only to be explained as the temairts of 
totemisiru If this be so the probability of totemism in the 
British Isles enhances the probability of totemism among a 
similar population Ofi the other side of the Channel 

A bibriogTaphicaJ list of the authorities made use of is always 
welcome to students. M. Sebillot has added sudi a list as 
well as an indciL He is one of the most accurate of men ; 
and in ense he have occasion to revise the book for a second 
edition, as I hope he may, he will be glad to be reminded 
that Galloway (p, 132) is not in Ireland, nor the RoDrighl 
Stones (p. 313) in Com wall. Everyone knows how easy it 
is to make such tiiAing slips. 


E. SlONJCV HAnTLAND^ 
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PitiMiTivE Secret Societies. A Study m Early FoEdcs and 
Reli^cn. By Hutton Webstar, MacmlUajn Co., 190S. 

Les Soci:i£t& SECH-tTMi; AU Ba5-Congo. Par Ei>. de Jonohe. 
(Extmit de 1 & det Oct 1907-} 

Bruxelles: Polleuuis* 1907* 

Dr, Webster's account, 10 elcveo ckapters^ of the initiation 
rites and secret societies of barbarous communides is of great 
%m1ue as a collection of referencea to moM of the literature on 
the subject, iudepeudently of its impDitauce as a Btudy, although 
one could wish Bometime^^ in reading it, that consideratiou of 
the QUthorns deductions and opinioos were facilitated by their 
clearer separatioo or suniiuaiy apart from the great mass of 
references. The first chapter discusses the various farms of 
^' loeri^s house used by piimitive tribes as a meaits of semial 
separatiou, and suggests that its presence anywhere points to 
the previous existeuce of secret initiation cereinouies. The 
men's bouse is sometimes used for puberty initiations, and is 
also sometimes the seat of sccmt societies regarded as successors 
of earder puberty iostitutious. The second chapter deals w-ith 
the puberty institution which furniihes the most important of 
the various ceremonies by which itLales pass from class to class 
of the early age-classihcatiop system. These classes and 

cerctnonies are held to be the origin of the degrees and 

initiations of the later seaet socEeties. The eiect of the 
puberty ceremonies on tribal solidarity and evolution is 

emphasised. The next two chapteia deal wich the secret 
puberty rites and the training of the novice. The ordeals 

intended to render indelibk the instnicdou given, and the 
mutilatioas which are a sign of the reception of a male into 
full tribal life, are dkeussed in detail with a great wealth of 
iUuGtration. The puberty ceremonies for girls, n.iLtiralIy less 
important, are aJso very fully dealt witht and the theories of 
Dr. Fmzer and others as to the origin of puberty rites in 
general are touched upon. The fifth chapter discusses the 
power of the elders which arises from their contnil of the 
btitiation ceremonies and which k utilised for selfish purposes 
by imposing food taboos and marriage restrictions upon the 
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noytccs. Tht next chapter aUcinpt^ to c&taJjUsb ihatr upon 
the flhiftLng of sockl control from the elders io trib^zl chiefe^ 
the iiiitiatiun litc^ and otgaDiz^ition become unocoessaiy for 
tribal piupaseSf and limitatinD of munnb^h^ gwes rbe to 
secret societies vrkh grades based upon the earlier age groiips. 
It is argued that this cons'ErsioEi of my scenes, conceaLiug the 
tril>al rdiglcms beliefs^ Into |^>o1Uical secret societies governing 
by tmudulent pretences of caimectioQ with the dead nod cither 
struggling for power against die chiefs or serving ns tools of 
the ttibaL kndcis, has proceeded from the tendcucy of the 
cldEJs to use the rnktatian ceremonies for theij personal 
advancement and for the terrorising of the women arid un- 
tditiated. Many examples of puberty institatiDus in apparent 
decay or hransition are died. In Africa and Melanesia the 
power of the chiek is still limited by the seoet societies 
which have arisen on the earlier initiation basis and have 
become located in definite places as “^lodges" with a series of 
degrees and limited mernliership, cspedajly in the upper rants, 
In Polynesia and North Amenta the power of the chiefs is 
fully developed, and the tribal secret societies have become 
religious and dramatic fiaternitics of pricfits or shamans. 
Chapter VIL is devoted to the functiotii of the tribal socicticSi 
and the rcktions of the societies and tribal chiefs are examined. 
The following chapter deals with the decline of tribal iocietieSt 
which with tribal progress may either collapse, become social 
dubs, or develop into magical frai ernities. tilne chajacteristic 
of the disintegration of the societies is the admission of womeOi 
and the most effective cause of their decline m the civilising 
agency of traders and missionari^. Chapier IX. deals with 
the clan cereiuoiiies,^^ and tries to prove that die origin ef 
all the secret organisationt!—wlietbcr pul>erty insritniionH^ secret 
societies, or magical fintemides — is in the •" primitive tolcmic 
clan." This is argued chiefly from instances in Austmlta, 
TorreB bstraits, and North Americ^i. Chapter X. deals with 
maglcial fraternities, and contends that the ptiniilive clan rites 
have as central clmmcterUtici dramatic and magical feumres^ 
which re-etaerge when the soda! and Law-god functions of the 
secret society decline. The hnal chapter deds with the diffusion 
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of iuitLation and tn ihc form o\ fcKJinoti:^ supplies 

A bibliogiaphy. 

It wmild be iropossihle within the liimts of a review to deal 
with the many Idtcresting and disputable ^»oints raised by iJr. 
Webaler^s aTgtunent It will be seen that they raiigc imna nadve 
conceptions of b igh gods ^ to Spattati military traming, and 
fall tiae is made of the iovesLigations of Messrs. Spencer* Gilleh, 
and Howjtt ill Anslraliat of Dr. lladdoni in TomeH Straits^ 
and ot many othexs, ^f'hc vital diaprers, on the development 
of secret societies from puberty^ insdttitionSi and of both from 
the lotemic clstnT are Hardly convincing^ but the re-exammaiion 
of the evidence presented would require considefable space* 
and k has secnitd more prohtablc to supply a ron^h sketch 
of the fiTQimd covered* and to leave folklorists to buy the 
book and give it the very careful study it deserves. 

Such a study would have been made caster and the value of 
the book greatly enhanced by a full Lndes^ but Dr. Webster* or bia 
publisher* has provided only an Index lo Native Terms*This 
index* instead of cuabLiog the infonnadDn collected lo be ruftmed 
to by trilHJS and localities^ merely covers native names of cere- 
tnoniea and giades, and such terms as kiuab kava, nuhah-nuHali, 
wTirlcy* etc* which are often so familiar as to be used in the Usxt 
without any explmmlion. Moreover, the proofreading of the 
index seeing to Imve been done much less carcfuUy than that of 
the text and footnotes* ft^rJ whereas we have noticed in the body 
of the iKwuk very few and unsiuficrtaiit errors—c^* “ red flute" for 
“reed flute^ on \h 3S* VVeodi for Mendi on p. lao (note)* Yossi 
twice for Yasi (a diflereni society) on p, 175, md Medewiwin for 
Midewiwiu on p. —a cursory examiDutlon. has shown numerous 
imuiijng little errors in the index of about 4! pages—Mide 
17S for 179* for under PomimUp for n* under Wowochim 
and Wowochimtu* Tdpuchali for Telpuchcali* Aia 2t) for 59^* 
and S3 for 52, Fabafunan for Pabafunari, Wysoccan for 33^ 
and 57-^besides a number of omisBionsT such as Vasi the 

VVliareB mendoned in Sauiakiakwe 43. Semese S6, Tianguez 
ib, Tindab 63 and 63fl\ An 89* Balio 14, Clo'ct^o 70, Ouyaro SS* 
etc, etc lE is to be hoped that the demand for a second edidon 
will soon aibrd an opportunity for this dcfiml to be mmedied. 
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Dt. De Joflghe*3 pamphlet of 74 pages considers the secret 
soctcdes of the Lower Coitgo chiefly from the religiDUS stand- 
point He cdttdses the ideas of Seburtz and Ftobenitis as to the 
origin ol secret societies and their close rebtiotts with puberty 
Tins and the religioiia education given in the fetish schools, bnl 
his main object ts to suminariae the informatioii availahle as 
regards the two principal societies of Lower Congo, the 
and the Tite former appears to be a ptiberty mEtituliont 

and is connoed to males, although a feeble imitaticn of it eidsts 
in some places fur the other sei. The admits both sexes 

and all ages, hut the infomtatioii available about it is very scanty* 
Ket, J. H. Weeks informed me that m the Wathca district the 
appeared to be very dtgeneiatE, there being no trace of 
any training given by it, and neophytes remaining in the ndembo 
buEh as long as food was provided by their fehnives. The 
entrants are supposed to die, and the food is explained as 
nec^sary to strengthen the nganga and Ills assiistanis to turn over 
the bodies and 30 prevent their decay. Dr. Dc jenghe arrangea 
his cvidenci; under various headf?, such as area and names of 
socierieSi age of initiation, selection of noviceSp Sength of tests, 
etc., and concludca that one objecr of the may be seitiwl 

separation at puberty {a view adopted by Dr. Webster as regards 
the pubert? institution), while its main end Ls civil and religioua 
training. Thu be regards as a. magical society. His 

j^arii[jhlet ends with a small but valLiable bibliography of 5S books 
and articles, Willi annotaiions as to the nature and souitre of e&ch 
author's iofnmLiiion. Wrioht. 


Lzoenij is Japanese Art. A descfiptlon qf historical epkodes* 
legendary characters* fnikdore rnyllis, rdigious symbolutni 
illustialed in the arts of old Japan. By L. JoLV. 

Illustrated. John Ume, 

So numerous have been the hooks on things Japanese during ihe 
Inst few years tbai it seems difficult to justify a fresh one. But 
M- Joly lias found a coinpitraiively little known ri.^ion where bis 
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offer qf hdp fls a guide wiU be bailed with enthusiafiu by the 
student. Every coUeqtor of folklore objects, and every folk- 
lorist anidnu^ to know the legends or symboltsm embodied in the 
beiutKhl or giotesqno Jnjimitose netsnke, sword fiimituret mro, 
print!!, eic.^ which he meets, will often hove had great dlfTiniLltj 
in satisfying the curiosity aroused. Even Japanese acquaintances 
cannot explain the meaning of all the objects showti to them, 
and there is no “Smith*? dictionary^ of Japanese biography and 
mythology. Lf one can learn the name of a character or incidtmt 
depicted, nuiy still require considerable labour to obtain further 
piiTttculars, and objects evidently of high intereat to the student 
of custom nod religion have to be put in the cabinet unexplained. 
Anderson^s valuable Des^ri/ffk^ Cala/agidf a 0/ 

JapuTsm and CAifSir-sf patnfifigi in I/i^ Mnh'sh Muimm was pub¬ 
lished in tSSdj and Brockhaus’s magtiihccnt h Hrnitcd to 

those objects and Is out of prinU 

M. Joly has amassed from Japanese books and biends, and 
from other collectorsp etc,, a great quantity oi notes and Ulus- 
tralioEts rektint^ to the legendary subjects of Japanese art, and 
gives the result* as a dicdonaiy arranged alpliabcttcally under 
naines chieHy of historEcal persons and mythical beings, in this 
bulky quarto volume of 4.55 pageSi with npunrds of yoo beauti¬ 
fully clear illuatratious and 16 colour reproductions. He has 
added a Japanese index under radicals, and a htbliography which 
is specially valuable for containing a large number of illustrated 
Japanese works with their native titles, tmnalaliens of the same* 
and some annotations. The European portion of the biblio¬ 
graphy is very far frnru com pie tc, but does not profess to be more 
than a useful list for gtincnii rcTernnce. A number of the articles 
in the body of the work are very' useful, on tnssks^ giving an 
account of 13S forms, whh 118 illnsrratiDmp a list of Japanese 
names, and a bibliography: on the jjflirmj (but for fiomc reason 
not obvious under the Indian term rishis instead of seEinins); 
and H table showing she relations of lltc Japanese zodiacal signs 
and years and horary characters. The last might with advantage 
be explained in detail. Some other articles, which are perhaps 
less concerned with ajtj arc very incomplete, such as those on 
charms and games. The htier articte drtes not include in its 
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bibliography dther CuIib's j^oivan Gdjtiis wifA n&fts tAe f^^rre- 
gam^j if CAim and/afanj nr Falk^iBer's Gamt^s Ancient 
aad Oruatai and io P/ay fAt^m fin which there are accounts 
of Japanese chess games and GaK Thcte are a few compamrive 
notes on ihe folktales cited, several being taken fiodi Dr. Lang's 
Cmfifjn and Afy/A^ and these might well be omitted^ or^ Lf 
retained, should bo made a real contiibuttoo to comparative 
story otogy. Other coed para tive notes are not very valuable. For 
eianiple, Mitsumc, the thrcc-cyed goblin, is comimred with a 
d^sscription of the three-eyedt but otherwise quite dMcreut, 
Tibetan deity Pal den Lhatno, died from Perceval Landon'a 
Z^artf {which b referred to as Percfval Landonb Ihasra). hi, 
July appe^s to rely greatly upon the works of Lafeadio Hearn, 
who Is now, however, regarded us a somewiiut dollbtfuL authority. 
The o|>ciiiiig chapter oti “Fmblents and attfTbule5“ coutaina a 
good deal of zniscellaDeous folklore nnder such headings ^ 
mirror (predicts future at ^ a.m.), nails (huger) (white spots for 
giftir), seals (must be affiKcd an Oiid luimber of times or the 
document is unlucky), star (shooting) (soul oF person jusl dead)^ 
and string (hair amng breaking foretells a death k The note on 
sneezing is ** Sneezing, has ominous meanings; if ouce^ the 
affected person is praised aoraewberc; if EwicOj reviled ; if three 
tlmc^T it is a sure prtwsf that he has * Kaze wo Totta' (caught die 
mnd)^ /.e, a ^ cold." " Tlie threc’drats omen has a ftavour a^boul 
it rather of individual than of folk humour, and according to 
another authority the ordmaiy Japanese belief is that three sneezes 
indLcaie that someone is in love with the sneezer. 

Having niited so many causes for gratitude, and added a word 
of praise for the wide range and beautiful reproduction of the 
illustratintii, it Is very rcgtetlable in be obliged to accept M. 
Joly's invitaticin in his introduction to correct his jiages, and to 
com plain oi the defects d haste and carelessness which render 
the book eo much leas of a treasiure thaii it might have beerc To 
begin with, a petty annoyance Ls that the author hiis been badly 
served by his proof-resjler. The edible seaweed kobu nsdi in 
the New Vear festivni i& referred to an p. ixiv* under a heading 
A/gHiti^ 05 the j/rns (not p/nfs) trPcuUms^ and a/guM for ^4'^ 
appears again on p. Chariot ap[>ears thrice in four lines 
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on pr 33 chjrrtDt, and tbcre are many othfiT rniaspElliEgs^ 

such E15 p^iwloiinui, gobliiigs, muiduiied, place (for ^ulacc}, '1‘oaUt 
(fot Tibethan (for TibetaBs), cu^tottis {for costiimts), 

Amithabi (for Amitabha), etc, Slldl sentencea zs the ft>llowiEg 
should not have evaded correcdon^—(p. t6) " Mitoshi iudo, 
bald headed, pulls its tong^itr and la]lic§E about, look's over 
screens^ ^ (p. 240) '^his woiild-bc uiurderer, who achieved him 
with hij kotsuka^^ {p. SB) “The Japanese top dilTer^ fron^ the 
European one* but h very simtlat to the Sad^i of the Krcnth 
boys”? (p. 10-7) "the Norse myth of the white swan, or some' 
dmes which Eoarried a ftsherman and gave him three 

chOdreD before leaving hitii, finally, in Siberian and South 
African, folklore’^; (p. 331) "unfortunately for the peasants living 
on his estate, he was til fastnous disposition.^ A more serious 
defect ts that the scrappiness and inaecumey namm! to note¬ 
book jottings has not been remedied by careful revision and 
checking. Even in the bihliographyt besides such slips as Aftfc- 
ijkto Japtmatses and fa/Jr-lonr J^fcerds, 1^78-9 (instead of Folk- 
Lore Records such errors occur as " Brtnklcyp Cuph China 

and Japan... 10 vols/'* instead of Japan and Chinas u vols. 
Citations, toOp are not cattfuUy made. For example, the tale of 
the monkey and the hiaid cited from Landon^s ends thus 

on p. 2|7: *'The Ibard . . . was roundly reviled by the monkeyt 
and flew away . . * hut the stotV does not say whether he went 
home." If we turn to Landon's originAl story, we read : " So the 
Mtjnkey knew that the Lizard was laying u tmp for him, and he 
ran away jeering at the silly Lizard. So the Lirard returned to 
Mrs, Lizard in the lake “ E Other citations appear to be equally 
Lmpiessioiiist m style? Sarnta Hiko no Mikoco, a Shinto deity, 
is said 10 have a nass^l appendage 7 long, but the original 
Nihongi gives U as 7 long. In fact the whole bi>ok appears 

to require a thorough revisioD- The dictionaiy headings are 
often om of alphabetical order, and in a long lisE of cases da not 
ccnTcfiiiond with the names given under the illustrations. It 
would be a great improvement if die illustrations were numbered, 
and referred to by numbers in the articlea. It is never cerLain 
at present that an artictu is nol illnatniied somewhere ; Hatiara 
Sonjii on p. 114 is illustraLud upposUe |i. 17^3, and Hiiudaka 
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SoDja on p. log is iHuBimied opposite p. 27S. Moreover^ it is 
DOt certaJO whether every illusttaticii is explained id the teit; 
Eocuetimes its subjccl dt>es not appear in the diedonary,— f-g- 
Niunria Kosomho^ Kakudaitsiip Monju Bosatsu {Madjuiri), etc. j 
or is dealt with tinder a different nanjc,—Rokusoimo tn the 
plate opposite p. J74 ifl dealt with under T^oemoto in the text, 
and the explanation of two iUosljaliDns of a deer and maple in 
the plate opposite p. aaS nitist be looted for tinder the JapantJisc 
name for the iisaple, inomijl> on p. ajj. In llie artide on the 
rakans or arhats, a lisl: of 16 is given, and the reader is rcfeit^ 
to the names of the separate worthies for their attribates; oody 
4 of the 16 names^ boweveft appear in the dktioiuiry. In shortt 
all the references need checkbg, and in many places different 
bits of notebook information need to be haimonisedr The 
above discrepandcE arc only a few of a long list noted in 
readings which it would be wearisome to set ont in full. Were 
not the book one necessary to the stndent, it would not have 
been worth while pointing out its numerons small errors, A new 
edinoD, cleared of the present disfiguring blemishes^ would indeed 
be a joy and a worthy result at the labour expended- 

A. R, WaiCHT. 


ri i^ Tj Airf -N. 1 - XlflAtToiL Athens x 

SakclIaiioSf rgob. 

It 15 quite safe to recomraend any book by FoHtes, who was 
otic of the first Greek scholars, as he is one of the ablest, to 
direct attention to the survivals of ancient life in modem- This 
pamphlet discusses the marriage rites and symbols in the 
ChristiiUi church: the betrothal ring^ the crowns, the lovipg cup, 
the ciicling dance^ with suggestions os to their origin, A number 
of notes describe local pcculladlies of custom. 


W, H. D, R, 
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TOV 'ESi'MtOp TOl? WwTf/IWJ^ "KAAyf wr& N* r. XloXiTOt'. 

Albenst SakclkTios, 1 ^ 06 ^ 

This speech* deUvered ia the Kiiticmal Uaiveraity on 14 Jaitj 
1^07^ by some mirocLc BOt explained been published in 
1906. Tlic learned Author sketches the impalse towards epic 
poetry m Europe in the rath century, with spechd teferenee to 
the Greek epic of Digenis Akritas. After some critieal remarks 
■on the i^arious kuawn reccnsiiimSf he distaissis the dAtc^ apparently 
that of the first stniggles with Islam. numbers of episodes 

from this epic are still recited* and only a part have been 
recorded in writing or m print It may be wDuth while adding 
that Mr. Dawkins^ Director of the British School ai Athensg b 
esgaged in coUecdog the rmm^ra. 

W. H. D. R. 


BoffJts /or xAou/d dt fuidrts:rtd 

TiFK EoitOk OF 

c/o Daytp Ntrrx, 

J7-S9 LONG Acric, LokpoN, W.C, 
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THE BURRY-MAN. 

(With PlaItSS VllL aise IX. J 

BY ISAMU JU PICKSOS. 

{ReaJ at Meetings 15^ AprU^ t9DS.) 

On the second Friday in August the annual fair is held at 
South Queensferry, a small burgh of great antiquity, just 
below the Forth Bridge. The fair takes place m a field 
within a convenient distance (the bui^h has now no 
common land of its own) and consists of the usual shows 
and mmy-go-rounds with the recent addition of pipe- 
playing and recl-dancing* On the day before the fair^ a 
house-to-house visitation is made by the Burry-mang a 
character who has existed from time immemorial. The 
ceremony is now left to the boys of the place, who make 
their rounds to collect money to be spent at the fair 
next day. 

The Burry-man is a boy dressed in a tight-httmg 
suit of white fiannel covered entirely with burrs stuck 
on. The covering goes over his whole body and partly 
over his face, so as to form a more or less efficient 

VOL XIX. as 
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disgui^ He IS also adorned with flowers and itbbons, 
wears a head-dress of flowers, and carries In each hand 
a staff decorated w^th flowers and leaves. He is accom¬ 
panied by two other boys in ordinary dress, who stand 
one on each side of him, supporting his outstretched 
arms and apparently guiding his movements. An in¬ 
terested group of children follow at a respectful distance, 
but only the Buriy-^man and his attendants come to 
the house. The asking is done by the attendants, the 
Burry-man maintaining a dignified silence. None of the 
attendants are decorated. I was informed that sometimes 
two Eurry-men were led about and caUed the King 
and Queen, but this seems to be regarded as an im- 
important variation. 

In the photographs (1908) (Plates VIII. and TX.), the 
head-dress is a good deal larger and heavier than ifiy 
recollection of it two years beforcj so that it covers 
more of the face. 

As 1 learn by the courtesy of the Town-Clerk of 
South Queensferiy^ there are no documents or records 
bearing on the subject, hut a description of the custom 
is given in the following quotations: 

Fyfe^ Summer Lrfi ou Lani/ p. 43^ 

published 1S51. 

strange Custom perpetuated to the present dav 
among the youth of Queens ferry, has been supposed to 
commemorate at once the passage of the King and 
Queen to and from Edinburgh and Dunfermline, and to 
indicate the civic origin of the place. We refer to the 
annual procession of the Burry-man, got up on the day 
preceding the Annual Fair amongst the boys of Queens- 
ferry I and traced back for time immemorial to tbe 

1 also ma^ cjf the casEnm ui SiEVCblr^i 

(IjFltithgow}j j345, mad is PyrteOHa" TWw Sm/s ^ 
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dUtraction of antiquarian research, tho' the hand of Sir 
Walter Scott has been tried on the subject Of the 
latest representation of this little cooiedy we chanced 
to be an eyewitness, immediatety after taking up our 
residence in Queen sferry: and without reference to its 
historical bearingp we ventured to describe it from 
observation in the public prints of the day^ somewhat 
as follows: 

"“^The annual Saturnalia of the ancient port of passage 
across the Firth, of St Margaret the Queen came off 
on Friday. 9th Aug., having been preceded on Thursday 
the Sth, according to andent custom, by the singular 
perambulations of the Burry-man, a man or a lad 
loosely clad in fiannels. stuck over with the well-knowti 
adhesive burrs of the Arctinus Bard an a ^ (the Burr Thistle 
of Bums, but in reahty not a thistle hut a burdock as 
botanists are aware). These burrs are found in consider¬ 
able profusion at Blackness Point, in the vicinity of 
Hopetoun House. A few plants also grow in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of New Halls Point, and beyond the rocks of 
the opposite shore of North QueensFerry* where we have 
found it on the Links near Inverkeithing, and from all 
these, or even more remote places are tliey galliered if 
necessary for this occasion, so essential are they deemed 
to the maintenance of this unique ceremony, the origin 
and object of which are lost in antiquity, and long ago 
foiled the antiquarian research of Sir Walter Scott 
Tradition at present connects the custom with the erection 
of Queensferry into a rQ>^l borough which did not take 
place till the time of Charles L. and even points to the 
previous con.stitution as a burgh of regality, alleged to 
have originated under Malcolm Caenmohr, in which case 
the representation of the burgh by the Burr>'-man would 
amount to a Avhimsicai practical pun. The custom in 
question can be traced back to the period of the last 

^[Ajfeiiftm Lippft? Eit] 
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battle of Falkirk, for an old person of So now living^ 
whose deceased motlier was aged IJ at the date of the 
battle 0/4^) states that the observation has remained 
unaltered from then til) now, 

the day preceding the fair* the Burry-nian [who 
requires to be either a stout man dr robust lad^ 
weakly persons, like the man in complete steel who 
annually saerihees his life to the Lord Maj'or^s Show 
in London, have been known to faint under the heat 
and fatigue of dressing], is indeed in his jlannels. Face 
arms and legs all being covered so as nearly to resemble 
a man in chain armour from the close adhesian of the 
burrs: and the head as ivell as the tops of two staves 
grasped with extended arms, being b^utifuUy decked 
with dowers: w'hJLe the victim thus acooinpanied is led 
from door to door by two attendants^ who likewise 
assist in upholding his arms by grasping the staves. At 
ever>^ door in succession^ a shout b raised, and the 
inhabitants, severally coming forth, bestow their kindly 
greetings and donations of money on the Hurry-man 
who in this way collects* we believe, considerable sums 
to be eventually divided and spent at the fair by the 
youths associated in the exploit. Sometimes there are 
two persons thus decorated and led in processioji from 
door to doorj the one bdng stjded the King, the Dther 
the Queen, in aJIusion to the passage of the royal party 
through the towu'"' 

Popular opinion now h divided between explaining 
Burry as meauing covered with burrs, or as a corruption 
of hurgh," with reference to the ancient burgh of South 
Queensfer^}^ The whole festival* Burry man and Fair 
together^ is opposed to commemorate the great event in 
the history of the burgh* which is also recorded on the 
town sealp namely^ the crossing of the Firth of Forth and 
landing at South Queens ferry by Margaret, wife of 
Malcolm CanmpreH It is at once clear that whatever 
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may be true of the Fair* the Bunyman procession belongs 
to a stage of belief much older than Queen Margaret 
(eleventh century). The derivation from burgh may cer¬ 
tainly be dismissed as arising out of the connection with 
Queen Margaret. 

For other possible derivations, we have the following : 
Hurs^ burros is Scots for hr^one^ and in this sense is 
still used. 

Surrii is the name given in Orkney and Shetland to the 
common kind of rush — used for feeding sheep,^ 

Connected with this is Bftar (Lancaahire)^ naane of a 
door-mat made of the peeling of rushes. Perhaps formerly 
these mats were made of bear^sldn. The rough rope mat 
resembles one.' 

or burru^ is an old Scots word used as an epithet 
of a dogi meaning roughs shaggy, and gcneralty derived 
from the French ^.^irinra^ flockse, hairie* 

There is also a noun iurris* meaning flocks or locks 
of wool, w'hlch is used in an Act of James VL 

The green appearance of the Buriyman and the bunches 
of leaves and flowers he carries are at once recognisable 
as signs of some nature Cult connected with summer and 
the season of green and flowering thingSi Lammas'* 
always been a v^cry important season in Scotland, espKi 
aliy in country districts. It is, of coursen the thank^iving 
(the Loaf-mass)i made from the fruits of the earth i but 

t Jim.t piu. ^Wright, ^Vr/., Air. 

B Mtaii Derrac IdU me tbal " Eiir'^ jn mtuna * rcKigh 

fitonc. A wall bulll ^ rounded QiihsTwtt It W 

iidofr dbidct, 

[In S,F. England gifncrally tbe word ^hmr^ mssoi & lump of fuficd 
briE&L from a IdLn. 

■ It is pertaps nE«»»iy ta explain that thoi^ Unamas-Jay is Acfi. 1. the 
tsnn Lammas is o«d = LammnS-tldE, Cf. ChTtMimis = ChrlstmafrlWc. 
the imwErtinl UmkIs in the fits* “ 

Aug145.L 
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probably the special popularity of Lammas is due to its 
having coincided with or partially taken the place of 
an older nature festiva], in Ireland and Wales the 
great festival of the God Lug took place on or about 
August 1st* 

In southern climates it would doubtless be quite pos¬ 
sible to have a harvest thanksgiving 00 Lammas Sunday, 
hut further north the harvest is much later, and at South 
Queensferry. for example, the com might often not be 
cut before the end of August, so that to offer on Aug. t st 
a loaf made from the new com would be an absolute 
impossibility. Harvest thanksgiving, as generally under¬ 
stood now, is the Harv-esl Home, a thanksgiving for pfrits 
past; but there is another possible aspect of harvest 
sacrihee, that of propitiating a higher power, tn order that 
no disaster may O'Vertake the growing com it is 

ripened and harvested. This view would appeal at least 
as forcibly to the primitive agricultural mind as the other, 
though it is not one which could be recognised hy the 
Christian Church. It would be in accordance with the 
ordinary spirit of compromise® for the Christian festival 
of Lammas, harvest thank,sgiving. officially to take the 
place of harvest propitiation, though the older custom, 
shorn of its real meaning, still floLrished among the 
people. 

The flowers and leaves which decorate the Burry man 
are rather a symbol of the luxuriant grorrth of summer 
than of harvest thanksgiving. There are numerous in¬ 
stances of such summer figures, e^. near Willings- Hausen, 
Lower Hesse, a boy is covered over and over with leaves, 
green branches are fastened to his body: other boys 
lead him by a rope and make him dance as a bear, 
for doing which a present is given.® 

*Rhyi, mihn Llrtuni, p. 410; id. Wf/f* L J12. 
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Curiously enough, the first glance at the South Queens- 
ferry Bunyman^ without any idea of compaitson, made 
one thtnk of a bear Hiking on its hind legs^ This 
impression ivas strengthened by the fart that the butty 
covering coming down over the forehead and between the 
eyes practically concealed the upper part of the face. 
This resemblance may be only a coincidEnce (it is much 
less evident in the photograph)* hut it suggests the direction 
in which the explanation lies. 

Burry then would be the old Scots word meaning 
or ^airy, as given abova^ There seems no legend 
to explain the symbolic use of ordinary burs- in 

the sense of fir-cones^ would have a reasonable connection 
with wood spirits, but this is still a common meaning of 
the wordj and fir-canes have apparently never been part 
of the costume. But i^*rjry=shaggy is an old word^ rare, 
and long out of use. The transference would not be 
unnatural, especially if the idea were to get a rough cover¬ 
ing. At a distance, dosely-set ^rs have somewhat the 
effect of locks of wooh m die same primitive fashion in 
which the stiff drdcs and holes of the prcsPhcidlan Greek 
sculptors represent locks of hair. Similarly mosa is used 
instead of fur in the dress of winter (Middle Rtune).^ In 
the same way the burry covering may be the guivival of 
the fur dress, just as the Lancashire bear-mat may once 
have been a bear'skin. 

There is little difficulty in finding instances of shaggy 
figures, either men or animals^ possessing the power to 
work eviln 

When Wolf Dieterich* sets forth to ask the help of 
Ortnit of Lombardy, he is warned to beware in crossing 
the deserts of Koumelia, lest he be caught by Rauch Else. 
Losing his way in the forest^ he is found by a dark and 
terrible monster of appalling height, black and shaggy 
like a bear, with a voice like a bear’s growl. The hero's 
iGiimm, TtMi^ JL 764, ^Wagner, 
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promise to many her breaks the Md the dark fleece 
falling oW reveals the lovely princess, CL abo the story 
of " Beauty and the Beast" 

The same idea of a black shaggy horror appears in 
many old stories of haunting.^ Most peopled duldLsh 
recoUccticiiis will bear witness to a shadowy bugbear, which 
w'as generally shaggy* sometimes black, sometimes both. 
As ho 1 :^Dbliiis haunt d.ajk comerSp so shaggy monsters 
frequent forests and moors. The tradition is that Dal- 
meny * means Black heaths or gloomy spots. 

Mr. Fraier has shown that the corn spirit has many 
and varied animal forms, and there are many sayings to 
show its kindly fertilising acdon, " The steer b running 
in the com/^* when it b stirred by a gentle breeze. There 
are other proverbs showing the evil effect, c.gtr when the 
wind has laid the growing com: " See the wolf slept there 
last night/'* 

It b worth comparing with these a curious expression 
to play the hear to damage, spoil, min. A market 
gardener in Northamptonshire* says: “A w'et Saturday 
plays the bear with Ic Warwickshire® they say ; 

" The pigs have been lu the garden and played the bear 
with it." 

Every farmer knows that the really fatal time 'Mo play 
the bear with " the standing crop b after the com b fully 
in the ear, and before it b ripenedH After a rain or wind 
storm the heavier the crop the more difficult it is for the 
bent stalks to straighten themselves^ and lying on the 
ground the ears ripen very imperfectly. It is therefore 
very important to make sure of divine protection at this 
stage, rather than to wait and offer thanksgiving after 
the dangerous time is oven 

* Cf Mflnthe Dog in thm ble of Man. 

■TiU l6j6 Qneenificriy whb part of Uie pndsh &f D alirum y, 
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In the legends of the Calydonlan Boar,! of Adonis, 
of Iphigcoia, the untimely death, the destnicrion of the 
uneipe Ls inasted on. dearly because propitiation for Ae 
safety of the growing crops of the young enterprise had 
been n^lccted. Later ethical development may make 
propitiation and thanksgiving into one festival.® but untimefy 
death could never apply to ripened com- 

In the case of Scotland, climate and circums^nces 
would tend to give even longer life to the propiuatory 
idea.® If the orthodox date for offeting first fmits is a 
month before the com can be gathered in, it is a little 
diflicult for the ignorant mind to distinguish such a 
harvest thank^iving from a placating sacrifice to ensure 
a good harvest 

1 would therefore suggest that the ceremony of the 
Bunyroan is a relic of an early propitiatory harviat 
rite. The Burryman himself represents an indeterminate 
being, possibly the whd man of the woods, possibly the 
angry spirit hi the fonn of wolf, bear or boar, whose 
original hairy shaggy covering has, by corrnption or mis¬ 
understanding of the word burrie, d^cnerated into a 
covering of burrs. His procession and collectioii of money 
from door to door are the modem form of the sacnfice 
required to ensure a fruitful season. 

Isabel A. Dickbon. 


’ Ham. 17 . k. 534. 
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THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


IT KOStTKCOTt W- TIICntAS. 

It been gcncnill^^ recognised that the Australian 
blacks are a mixed race, and the most commonly accepted 
theory as to their origin sees in them a cross between a 
Melanesian stocky perhaps that of which the Tasmanians 
were the remnant, and a straight-haired people, identiBed, 
though for no valid reason, with the Dravidians of South 
India. Although the shape of the skull and the character 
of the hair vary to some extent in different areas, and 
though there are well-marked facial types associated 
with certain areas, neither somatological nor cultural 
evidence pointed to any welUmarked racial differences 
between the populations of different areas, such as would 
lead us to infer the predominance of one stock in one 
region, and of another stock in another region. 

There are, of course^ well-marked cultural areas, but 
the conclusions drawn from the distrihution of spear types 
are overthrown by the evidence derived from types of 
initiation ceremonies; and social organbation gives us a 
map whose forms differ from both the others. How far 
this is due to transmission rather than tribal migration 
need not occupy us here; for, at any rate in Australia, 
language is a more reliable test of racep and the great 
number of independent languages makes it improbable 
that they have been spread by other means than the actual 
expansion of the stock that speaks them. 

it has often been assumed, though on insufficient 
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grounds, that all Australian languages are of the same 
type. Recent researches* however^ by F. Schmidt/ 
have shown that so far from this being the case, they fall 
into tw'o large groups^ oiily ione of which that occupying 
the southern half of the continent together vnth portions 
of tlie northern half in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria—b apparently really indigenous^ the northern 
group^ which Schmidt is inclined to regard as immigrant 
Papuan languages, seldom extends further south tl^ 
20 ^ S., and in addition to the Gulf extension ol Australian 
languages already mentioned as encroaching upon the 
territory of this group, we find on the east coast another 

ann stretching up to iS"* S. 

The Australian languages proper fall into two sub¬ 
groups, the old and the new, distinguishable by the 
position of the dependent genitive- The old group 
occupies the south nf \ ictoria and Ls found sporadically 
on the east coast 

The present paper is devoted in the main to the 
examination of the light throutm on racial problems by 
the funeral customs of the Australians^ 

Before proceeding to examine in detail the Australian 
rites of disposal of the dead and their distribution, it may 
be well to call attention to certain general facts. In the 
first place, there are certain areas in which the method of 
disposal varies according to the age, sex, or status of the 
deceased; they include the greater part of Queensland, 
a part of the central area, the coaMal region from the 
Oalv River to the Coburg Peninsula, the district im¬ 
mediately north of the mouth of the Murray, and part of 
western Victoria. In the remaitider of the continent, so 
far as wc are aware, the rites are more simple, though 
here too the status of the deceased may make it incumbent 
on the survivors to moum him with more ceremony. As 
a rule* where only one method of dealing with the body 

^ J/flifr No. 
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IS practised, it consists in simple burial beneath the surface 
of the ground; occasionally the trunk of a hollow tree 
is selected as the lost resting-ptace of the remains, and 
still more rarely cremation, anthropophagy or exposure 
b the recognised method of disposing of the body. 

The main feature of all these customs b that tiie body 
b dealt with once for all, mourning rites apart It is 
quite exceptional for the ividow to cany the ashes of 
the husband’s corpse, as she does, according to Dawson, 
in the western dbtdcts of Victoria, and it b worthy of 
remark that even the custom of putting the body on a 
platform, in the form in which it is practised among the 
Narrinycri and neighbouring tribes, b realty much more 
akin to the simple burial than to the more complex types 
of ritual found in Queensland and other areas. For the 
main purpose of drying the corpse on the platform may 
have been no more than to preserve it until the mourning 
rites had all been performed ; in the central area, of course, 
the corpse U left undisturbed for a whole year after the 
rites are concluded. At the same time it must not be 
forgotten that there are lingubtic relations between the 
lower Murray area and the extreme north, and that the 
custom of removing the scarf skin practised by the Narrin- 
yeri b abn a feature of the rites of south Queensland, 
where the complex ritual is in force. In this connection 
1 may mention that there b in the part of south 
Australia near the mouth of the Murray a well-marked 
type of skull. It is possible, therefore, that the tribes of 
this area which praetbe the more complex ritual are in 
reality offshoots of stocks whose main habitat is far 
removed from them. 

Whether that is so or not, it may be said that, broadly 
speaking, the simple ritual is not found outside the area 
of the Australian languages; there b a tendency' to 
greater complication in the area of the aid Australian 
group; on the other hand, many of die tribes in the 
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neo-Australian area of Queensland practise the complex 
ritual, notably those of the south centre, of the coast 
north of Cape Grafton and of the district round Brisbane, 
But there is some etidcnce, linguistic and otherwise, for 
a foreign element in both these latter areas, and the only 
real exception to the rule that the simple ritual is 
associated with the neo-Australian languages is there¬ 
fore the south-ceotral Queensland area, the home of ^e 
so-called Anm-tribes, the intrusive character of which 
Dr. Graebner has endeavoured to prove.* The evidence 
clearly makes it possible to hold cither of two tlieories^ 
that an invading stock, retaining in the main their own 
culture, took over the language of the indigenous inhabi¬ 
tants. or that the latter took over the customs of the 
alien tribes with which they came in contact without 
sufilering any marked alien immigration. 

It 13 perhaps of interest to point out that in the case 
of the Arnnta we find precisely the opposite phenomenon ; 
their language does not belong to either of the Australian 
groups; but it is their custom to bury the body within 
a very short time of death instead of practising the 
elaborate cereroonies of their northern neighbours. Not 
only so, but there is another. link between their customs 
and that of the neo-Australlan tribes, in that they leave 
an aperture in the grave mound, to permit the spirit 
of the dead to escape, precisely as do some of thetr 
neo-Australian speaking neighbours on the west* I 
cannot but think that this adds force to the arguments 
of those who regard the Arunta as abnormal rather than 
primitive. If they are primarily an Australian tribe, they 
have taken over a foreign language, and obviously this 
implies deep modifications; if they are immigrants, per¬ 
haps from New Guinea, there can hardly be any question 
as to their non-primitive character. 

' iSMut, 1906. :2. 
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BroadJy speakings the object of the ceremonies of the 
southern tribes seems to be to pUcBte the deceased by 
adequate rites of tnourtiing ; certain of the fire customs 
seem to be intefided to drive the ghost. But on 

the whole there is no well-marked evidence of such an 
tntentSoev ^d so far as can be seen the spirit of the 
dead person b supposed to remain for ever in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the corpse. In the northern area^ on the 
other hand, though mourning rites are also performed, 
the esrposnre of the body on a stage is intended to cause 
the flesh to come from the bones; as in other 

parts of the world, the final burial or disposal of the 
latter is regarded as the signal for the spirit to quit 
the neighbourhood of its earthly remaiiia Though the 
dead arc feared in this area loo, the feeling seems to be 
less strong, and in the Binbinga tribe the father and 
mother approach the fire near which the spirit hovers 
at times,^ 

We may now proceed to a more detailed account of 
Auslrniiao funeral customs. As a typical example of 
West Australian burial ceremonies may be taken the 
rites in the neighbourhood of Perth described by Moort* 
A clear spot was selected near some mahogany trees, 
and a grave dug in a north and south djrectiou, four 
feet long, three feet broad, and eighteen inches deep, the 
clay being heaped up in crescent form on the wesL The 
body was doubled up so that the heels touched the thighs, 
the hair and beard rvere cut and singed smooth; another 
account says that this was done by throwing wood and 
brush into the grave and setting fire to it, Moore states 
that the nail of the little finger of the right hand is 
burnt off, and the finger and thumb tied together. The 
detail as to the naii i$ curious, as elsewhere it is the 

thumb-nail that is burnt off and the reason given_to 

prevent the dead man from using the mcro or spear- 

'.Virr. rr„ 549, •/mrwa/, pp, ^5.^. 
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thrower could obviously not apply to the little finger 
nail; however^ another authority says that the nails 
are burnt off to prevent the dead from escaping froni 
the grave; the reason for the custom is tbererote some¬ 
what uncertain. 

After the removal of the nail a vvamaii covered the 
forehead of the corpse with whiti: earth and kissed it, 
■while others put brushwood on the grave and fired It. 
Then follow'ed Avhat seems to have been a rite of 
divination ; the ashes were brushed out^ probably in order 
to discover by the marks who was responsible for the 
death of the deceased; Moore mentions that all seemed 
ta fear the smoke and ashes. 

The body was put in the grave on its right side, so 
that it faced the east (neighbouring tribes to the east and 
west made corpses face the south) and a discussion arose 
as to whether the thumb nail should also be removed. 
Boughs were thrown on the body and pieces of wood 
and all pressed down. With it were put in the grave 
the man's cloak, his broken spear and mem, etc; his 
bag was torn and the contents strewm about. The grave 
was then filled in, and at Kojonup the earth originally 
taken from the grave might on no account be put back 
into it-^ The grave is covered with a mound and a 
screen of boughs erected [ a fire is lighted in front of 
the mound and tiie trees arc marked with rings and 
notch cSh 

Another account ^ adds that the dead are feared, and 
to keep their spirits from visiting their friends at night 
a small bundle of sticks and leaves is made and carried 
for two or three months by one of the women ; bundles 
of this sort arc believed to be very attractive to the 
dead and they are placed at night near a fire made 
apart for tlie purpose, and generally keep the ghosts 
from annoying their friends. A later account describes 
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the bunal of a murdered man at Perth. His body 

^or^ed ivtth point ond feathers, lay in o sandy nv^ 
boj>5 and men squatting round, the women some 

tran^r 7^^'.. heads 

7 dug in the river bed with shdk> 

atritS’ ^ characteristic 

attitude Eir\"h^ 7'"^ Lincoln suggests that this 

Fo^f 7^-T ® os is commonly supposed, 

77 ^he encamp- 

“oll7'' -excavated 

Ce^n customs, such as the use of the " Fadenkntuz'' 
(1^. crossed sticks wound with hairstring in such a way 

777 .r 7 “’'*=" extends diagon. 

A^ coiitmcnt from north-vires e tn south-east* 

Another imstom of this area is the placing of stones 
upon tile gnwe, reported from Roebuck Bay,« the 
T^ctona River,* ^rts of New South WaJes.* and also 
from Angipena. South Australia.* At the latter pJace 
the stones are arranged in a circle five feet in diain^er- 

tHr h 7^"^ 7*^ “"7 ^ diameter, hut at 

branch«'^r7^'''^ i*^^-fashion, by 

kept burning at the foot for several days and the 

7*^^ «pe-itsdly for some time after burial 
probably for divinatory purposes. The mourners walked 
-n proee^ion round the grave and each threw a tar7 

Th 77 '"**'*‘‘ ^ neighbouring tree 

but i^Pon the grave, 

but this case in semi-circular form.* Here, however we 
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the borders of the small southern area already 
alluded to where the rites of disposal of the dead are 
more complex. It does not appear exactly who were 
uric , but the chiefs iinderwent more elaborate cere- 
monies .1 The corpse was first diseraboxveUcd-^ procedure 
praised also at Natal Downs, Queensland *—and then 
dried ; the fat was caught in shelU. and put on the tip 
ol the tongue and here the link is with the Dierl tribe, 
where certain relatives, usually those in the female line,' 
the fat of the dead, which is in this case cut off from 
the after it has been placed in the grave* After 

_ ^ of the bqdyp the Adelaide tribe put it in the 

for of a gum tree, but it does not appear whether it 
remamed there permanently, or whether it was, as in the 
Naninycfi tribe,* subsequently buried. 

In this district we find another dass of divinatory 
ceremonies; the body h not, as is usually the case, put 
upon a stage or buried, and the murderer divined from 
the character of the tracks subsequently found near the 
grave (the assumption being that the man of a given 
totem leaves behind him the track of his totem animal); 
the body is put upon a bier, sitting up and lashed ti^ether 
till it is almost like a ball One or two people precede 
tile body, men, women and children followed, howling a 
dirge. The bearers walked slowly at first, and then 
increased their speed; suddenly a yell was heard, and all 
dropped un one knee, and shuflUed along some distance 
on It, then on both knees. Another shout, and they rise 
to their feet to beat the surrounding bushes with stkln 
and tear their hair till quite exhausted. Then they 
brought the body back to its shelter, and separated after 
a general howl. The corpse was said to impel its bearers 
to touch the murderer with one of the branches which 
formed the bier, if by any chance they came near him. 

IjEssup, 147. * Clift, 2, 4.7c', 
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Finally, the burial took place in a grave from four to six 
feet deep. Children, however, were not buried for some 
months, but carried on the mother’s back, and formed her 
pillow at night, clearly in the hope that they might re¬ 
incarnate themselves,^ 

Several otlier methods of divination were known in 
Australia and two were practised at no great distance 
from Adelaide; it may be well to describe them at once. 
Near Adelaide the body was placed naked in the grave 
and wailed over by women. Aa insect was then taken 
from the grave and set free; from the direction which it 
took was inferred the direction in w'hich the avengers of 
blood had to go; in this case, however, there was no 
attempt to discover the totem of the evil-doer, still less 
the exact person to be saddled with responsibility; for 
the avenging party simply killed the first stranger whom 
they met and were held to have done all that was 
necessary.* 

At Moorundie, near Overland Comer on the Murray, 
a post-mortetn was held on tlic body; an incision was 
made in the right hypogastrium and if an enemy were 
responsible a cicatrix was supposed to be found in the 
omentum. The divination over, the intestines were re¬ 
placed and the body buried head to west; two relatives 
jumped into the grave and pulled each other's hair.* 

Among the Namnyeri,* whose territory not far 
south of Adelaide, the method of divination did not 
differ in principle from that in use to the north of them, 
The corpse was put on a bier, face upwards with its 
thighs spread out and its amts crossed. In this position 
it was carried on three men's heads and the friends and 
relatives stood round. Various spots were visited, as at 
Adelaide, hut the divination depended upon an impulse 

' WilkiMon, s, eust., , /ter/. POftn, tSs 4 i Si, JJ?. 
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which seized the bearers to rush towards the person who 
uttered the name of the (Durdefer j they professed to be 
controlled by the dead man's spirit Sometimes, in order 
to discover the guilty sorcerer, a relative would sleep 
with his bead on the corpse, and was expected to dream 
of the culprit 

Either before or after this ceretnony the body, its: aper¬ 
tures having been sewn up, was placed over a slow fi re till 
the scarf skin, and with it the pJgmentum nigrutn, was 
removed. The next operation was to bake it for some 
weeks over a slow fire and baste it with grease and red 
ochre. The liquid which ran from it was used for magical 
purposes to inflict death on an enemy by means of the 
death bone.” Regular times of wailing and lamentation 
were observed, When the body was dried, it was carried 
from place to place to be mourned over, and when thcLr 
grief was assuaged, the body was put on a stage in a tree, 
and after a time buried. The body of an old person was 
wrapped up and put in a tree without ceremony, and young 
children were burned as a rule. 

Like the Narrinyeri, the tribes in the west of Victoria 
had more than one form of disposal of tlic dead,^ The 
body of an ordinary person was corded, the knees upon the 
chest, in an opossum nig. Two sheets of bark served as a 
^oflUn, and it was buried head to the cast. If, however, 
there vras no time to dig a grave, a funeral pyre was 
prepared and the body laid on it, bead to the east; any 
bones which remained were pulverised and scattered about. 
If, however, it were the body of a married woman, her 
husband put the calcined bones in a little bag and carried 
^em till the bag was worn out or he married again, when 
it was burned. Persons of either sex who died by violence 
were eaten by their adult relatives; the bones and intestines, 
however, were burnt This custom they declared to be a 
mark of respect to the dead, 

^Howsttp 455 sq. 
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If, however, the deceased wei« a chief, the bones of the 
le^ and forearm were extracted and put in a basket; they 
were subsequently carried by the widow. The body itself 
was placed in a hut filled with smoke, and the friends drove 
the flies away. WTien the mourners arrived, the corpse 
was placed In the fork of a tree and every one then went 
home ; every few days, however, the adult relatives and 
friends visited the spot to weep in silence. At the end of a 
lunar month the body was burned, and the fragments of 
bone remaining in tlie funeral pyre were carried by die 
widow. 

Among the tribes of the Interior whose customs demand 
mention were the Wotjoballuk. who buried their dead with 
their heads in a certain direction, determined by phratiy 
and totem.^ On the London River a chief was wrapped in 
an opossum rug and placed in a hut, thenceforth deserted, 
A grave was dug upon a knoll, at one end a hole large 
enough to contain the head of the corpse. The body was 
carried to the grave on a bier, and. after it was laid in it, 
everyone brandished axes and firesticks. Saplings six 
inches thick were laid on the body, then layers of bark, and 
finally earth, well stamped doivn, There was no mound, 
but at the comers were four forked sticks, over ivhich bark 
was laid, forming a sort of hut. A few days later a sapling 
fence was put up, with a gate at each end.’' 

Further to the cast, on the Gippsland coast, the Kumai 
corded the corpse tightly in a sheet of bark, and built over 
it a hut, in which the mourning relatives collected. A few 
days later the bundle was opened and the hair plucked off 
the whole body, to be preserved by the father, mother, or 
sisters; then it was again rolled up, and only unrolled 
when decomposition was so far advanced that the survivors 
could anoint tliemselvca with tlie fluid trickling from the 
body. Sometimes the intestine!i were removed to make it 

’ Huwitt, 453 S Ct MiithewB, StAntt. Nett), Sj, 
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dry Diofe rapidlyt The muininifitd corpse was carried by 
the family on its wanderings, and specially tended by the 
wife or some other near relative, Finaily, after several 
years, when it was no more than a bag of bones, the body 
was buried or put into a tree,* This custom of tree’burial, 
without previous mummification of the body. 

The Theddora of Omeo believed that the grave was the 
nonnaJ abode of the spirit of the dead, and perhaps for 
this reason they built a side chamber to the grave, like the 
London Hiver tribe. The same custom was also practised 
at Hermannsburg among a section of the Arunta.* 

We have few records of any but simple burial in the 
greater part of Xew South Wales. An exception to this 
rule is Port Jackson, for which we have the elaborate and 
valuable records of Collins® published in (796. It appears 
that the Katungal buried the bodies of the young, aome- 
times in a canoe, as was also the case in cast central 
Victoria; the oid were burned and a mound raised over 
the ashes. Further north at Port Stephens* buriaj was the 
rule, and here again the method of divination was slightly 
dilTcrent; the corpse was held on two men’s shoulders and 
struck lightly with a rod by a third man. It was believed 
that if the names of acquaintances were called out loudly 
at the same time, the corpse would move when the name of 
the murderer was mentioned. 

Among the Wiradhuri, who occupied the greater part of 
the interior of the colony, burial was the rule, and here the 
method of divination, if so it may be called, was to ask the 
dying man to say whose phantasm he could see; for the 
belief was that the murderer had to appicar to his victim, 
juat as in Queensland it is held that he must revisit the 
body of the dead man,® 

' Jlowiti, 45g, 

*Huwii!, 46gi[ Triy fl,S.S.A., J4, Hr, StuS, lissSk, 18S3, 5i i 
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'Howitl, 465. 
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On the Lachlan River the body waa doubled op before it 
became stiff, and the legs broken; after it had been brought 
to the grave side women lighted fires and produced a deiue 
smoke by throwing green boughs on the flamei The 
blacks painted themselves and took up their weapons ^ Aen 
they jumped howling through the smoke to drive off 
•ws-okOy the “evil spirit.'' Sometimes they would rush 
away and then rush hack again. Then the body was put 
in the grave, face to the east, and roasted opossum, old 
weapons, pipeclay were put in the grave with it, and 
nicely fitting fogs put on the top so that no earth could 
touch the body f over the grave was a mound, half way 
round which ran two raised banks half a yard high on 
the western side: The trees were barked on the side next 
the grave and various marks cut on thetn.^ According tq 
Micchell one of the relativca had to watch at the grave and 
sleep on it till the body was gone.* 

The same custom seems to have prevailed on the 
Darling j for there he found grave huts in a boat-shaped 
enclosure* and inside them bark or material of some sort 

to serve as bedding; the hut was covered with a Jict^_a 

sign that it was the grave of a fisherman. Further west 
the Bahkunji buried their dead, and on the grave were 
placed stones or kopat concretions.* It wras a common 
practice in parts of New South Wales for the widows, 
adorned with kop&i caps weighing eight or ten pounds, to 
sit in the grave hut during their period of mourning, and to 
leave the caps on the grave when it was finished. 

With the Queensland tribes, and indeed the oorthenj 
tribes of N.S. Wales, we pass into a different stratum of 
belief. Simple burial U knowu; in fact, in certain areas 
it is the only mode of disposal of the dead. But, whereas 
in the south and west the putting away of the body Is 
the central point of the rites, exhumation and subsequent 

' 2, 19, t Milehell, £. Auiiruiu, 2, 71, 

*<.urr. tt, S03. ^ 
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re^bunat of the bones is a fnsquent feature of QueetiBlanct 
funeral ceremooies. and if it is sometimes replaced by 
exposure 00 a platfonn, with later burial of the bone;^ 
the difference is in form rather than substance; for the 
platform ceremony may well have taken the place of 
earth burial simply as a labour-saving expedient. 

The somewhat exceptional customs of the Brisbane 
and Maryborough tribes has recently been studied m 
detail by Dr, Roth,^ and they may be brieSy dismissed 
here. The character of the rites was regulated by the 
sex, status, and importance of the deceased. If it was 
decided to cat the body, ali partook without limitation; 
it was eaten in the case of well-known warriors, magicians, 
people killed in battle, or women dying suddenly in good 
condition; and the purpose of the rite is said to be to 
pre%'cnt the spirit from annoying the living and to dispose 
of the corpse^ so that survivors were not troubled by its 
decomposition. The murderer was divined by hammering 
the bones, which were burnt later, and when they cracked 
at the mention of a name, it was that of the guilty 
person. 

Exposure on a platform was the rite in the of 
women, save those mentioned above and of ordinary 
males. The reason given was that the spirit could go 
hunting, cook its food, etc., without let or hindrance. 
When decomposition was far advanced, the body was 
taken down, the skull, jaw, pelvis, and limb bones removed, 
cleaned, and rubbed with charcoal, and the remainder 
burnt 

Infants and very young children were eaten whole by 
old women alone. Deformed people were pushed into a 
^ Worthy of note that in the Mar^’horough tribes 
the object of the fire, whether the body was buried or 
placed on a stage, was stated to be (i) to let the spirit 
warm itself and {2) to keep off hostiie spirits of all sorts. 
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This is only one among many cases which suggest that 
fear and not love may have been the prime motive in 
the original lighting of the fire. 

Central Queensland the rites are, as we have aheady 
seen, complex compared with those of more southern 
tribes. On Natal Downs the body is buried, then exhumed, 
the skull, etc., cleaned, put on a platform, and then 
carried by women till their mourning is over- On the 
Main Range old men are put on a platform, then buried, 
exhumed, carried, and finally the bones are deposited in 
a tree trunk-^ 

Further oorth, at Napoon on the Batavia River, the 
body is hujig on two posts and remains there two months; 
then the skeleton is sewn up in bark and carried about 
for months; next the camp is moved and the friends of 
the deceued disperse to avoid the spirit of the dead 
man, which wanders about in the bushj finally the 
skeleton is burnt and only a few bones kept* At 
Sornerset * in the extreme north unmarried people are 
buried in shallow grave-s with four stout posts at the 
corners adorned with shells and dingo skulls. The hair 
of married persons is cut off and distributed, their eyes 
closed and the body put on a platform where it remains 
till the head comes off^ it is carried in a basket for 
months, while the bones are rolled in bark and put on 
an isolated rock, where the skull eventually joins them 
On tile other side of the Gulf the coastal tribes eat 
their dead and often hang the bones on a post in the 
camp] there they remain for some time till they are 
deposited in a hollow log. which is lodged in a tree- 
wlierc it remains till it rots and falls into the water 
benca.tlL Further inland the Gnanji cat the corpse 
occasionally, but more often place it in a tree, the final 
^Curr, 2, 4^6, 

’/Vrarf Aati,, N*S., it, 936’, huwan, f^aOKThttHier^ 130. 
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resting-place of the bones being the side of n waterhole. 
The Umbaia bury their dead, while the main group of 
the central tribes expose the corpse on a tree and at 
the end of a twelvemonth recover the bones and bury 
them. South of them the Arunta practise simple burlalj, 
as we have already secn,^ 

North-west of the tribes just dealt with on the Daly 
River children are eaten by their friends; but the head 
is buried, for there is a ghost in it;^ for the same reason 
the Kwearr-ibuni of the Lynd River, who bury the body, 
bum the head and break tip the bones,* On the Daly 
older people are buried, burned, put in trees and the 
bones buried.® At Raffles Bay women and children are 
buried without ceremony; the adult mate is w^rapped in 
grass and hung in a tree titl the bones can be i-nllppf-H ; 
they are painted red and carried in a bundle till the 
relatives arc tired of them, when they are taken to the 
birthplace of the deceased and buried. The belief is that 
when the flesh comes off the boues the spirit Joins its 
dead tribesmen in the bush,* 

At Port Darwin children up to two are eaten; from 
two to ten they are buried and a decorated post put 
up; young men or women arc rolled in bark and their 
bodies put in trees; old people are exposed on the 
ground and then buried. After two months the bones 
are exhumed and put in a tree, and finally buried in 
a Small hole about two feet deep,* 

The salient points of Australian customs relating to the 
dead have now been briefly surveyed, and in the process 
attention has been called to various questions, such as the 
real significance of the fire at the grave. It seems certain 
that the fire is kept up in some cases for the benefit of the 
dead man; but it is equally certain that in othem the 

•JV’tfr. Tr.rfiar. ' T,P,S,S,A.t 17,258^ 

14 , 8S. -‘Clift, 1 . £72. 
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protection of the living is the object in vtew^ if fear of 
the dead b more primitive than care for their comfort, 
we may perhaps aurmbe that the fire at the grave was 
originally for the benefit of the survivors, aa it ts among 
the Euahlayi so well described by Mrs. Langloh Parker. 
Thb tribe heaped up Bvemephita twigs and set fire to 
Ihcm so that dense smoke enveloped the grave. In this 
the mourners stood for a time, professedly to keep the 
spirits avvay and to disinfect the living from any disease 
that the dead might have had.^ 

Further east the WawAVyper of the Manning River had 
a similar practice. Burial took place at sundown, and the 
corpse, w'rapped in sheets of bark, was carried by men. 
Others carried large bowls of burning fungus of strong 
but not unpleasant odour; a fire of the same material was 
kept up at the grave side by women, and its object was 
said to be to prevent the soub of women whose children 
had died before them following other children or carrying 
off the body before burial. Eventually the fungus fire 
was scattered over the grave and all hastily retired* 
Perhaps m this last rile we may see the link, if there is 
one, between an original practice of driving away the 
spirit of the dead man and that of lighting a fire at his 
grave for hb benefit Among the Waw*Wyper the living 
still fear the ghost, as b clear from their hasty retirement 
from the grave; but they also light the fungus fire for the 
of the dead person. 


The custom of building a hut upon the grave b con¬ 
nected with rites of divination and with the initiation of 
magicians, but seems in many cases to be independent of 
both these ideas, and to fulfil a function in the mourning 
cc«moni« On the Darling it is common for the widow 
to sit in the grave hut with her kopai cap. but whether the 
hut IS always inhabited is not clear. The custom of 
mldmg a hut on the grave b found in Queensland 
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on the Herbert RJver;^ ia the Mackay district the hones 
are ultimately placed in a hut* The main area, however, 
in which this custom is observed is the south-east It is 
practised north of Sydaqr, on the Lower Murray, 00 the 
upper waters of the same river, in Gippsland, on the 
London River, and possibly among the Wathi-Wathi* 
Whatever the precise interpretation of the custom, it 
points to care for the dead, or at least absence of fear 
of them. 

Cannibalism, as we have seen, is sometimes inspired 
by fear, and Roth says that he cannot discover that the 
desire to acquire the qualities of the deceased is anywhere 
the object of the ceremony. Howitt, however, states tn 
positive terms that the young men of the Kuinmurbura 
would stand beneath the burial stage of a great warrior, 
and stand underneath in order to iet the products of 
decomposition fall upon them and transfer to them some 
of the strength and fighting po«'er of the dead man* 

We have already seen that a limited form of cannibalism 
is practised by the Dieri, among whom certain relatives 
eat the fat of the deceased; the ostensible reason for this 
rite U to make the living forget the dead, but we may 
surmise that it was originally intended as a protection 
against the spirit of the dead, as in the Queensland case 
cited by Rotfa. This is home out by the fact that in the 
Bellenden Kcr district of Queensland, when: the dead are 
dried over a slow fire, the heads nl the mourners are 
anointed with the fat that drips from the body. The 
corpse is kept niae months, after which the mourners’ 
hair is cut and burned in the fire, after which the mourn¬ 
ing ceased.* 

’Howtu, 474. »Mveh iS, jSyfi, 
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There are many other subjects m connection with the 
disposaJ of the dead which invite discLtssion. What, for 
exAmplCp is the meaning of the odentation of the grave 
or of the body ? How far are there traces of a reaJ cult 
of the dead in Australia } How far can we trace a con¬ 
nection between the more complex northern rites and the 
Papuan customs? But out in formation is full rather in 
appearance than in reality, and to some of these questions 
no answer can be given, to others at best tentative 

answers 

In the present paper 1 have endeavoured to show the 
relation between linguistic areas and biirLaJ customs tn 
the first place; and in the second to point out the 

difference of attitude displayed by the tribes which bury 
the body compared with those which first allow the flesh 
to leave the bones and then deal with the latter as the 
real representatives of the dead maiL This cuscom b so 
nearly aldn tn the HtuaJ of Sooth-east Kew Guinea^ that 
Schmidt's identification of the northern languages seems 
to be borne out by cultural similarities. 

In the following list of referenceSj on which my paper 
is basedp Nos. i to 83 in the main simple buriali, 

exceptions being alluded to in the text; the remainder 

include both simple burial and more complex rites: 
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NOTES ON SOME CUSTOMS OF THE 
LOWER CONGO PEOPLE. 


¥¥ JDHJS H, WES.EJS. 

{Re&d at Muting, t 6 th 1908.) 

The following notes refer more particularly^ to San Salvador 
and its neighbourhoodp but they arc not confined solely 
to that district. The customs here dealt with will be 
found in vogue over the whole of the l^wer CongOj, having 
regard, of course^ to local colouring and conditions. For 
example^ the ingredients that go to malre a charm in one 
place may not aU be found in another, as some ingredients 
may be replaced by others. In one part of the country, 
gunpowder, being easily procurable and being mysterious In 
its action^ is largely used to rouse thdr fetishes to activity, 
whereas in another part where gunpowder is difficult 
to procure and consequently very expensive, the rattle 
and whistle used vigorously arc employed as substitutes. 
Again, in the sixteenth century the Roman Catholic 
Portuguciae were dominant in San Salvador and its 
neighbourhood, and as a result you will find in that district 
the cross used as a fetish, and the sign of the cross as a 
charrrL In other parts, where the influence of the Roman 
Catholics never penetratedp the cross is never thus used, 
and IS not known. 

The people of the X^ower Congo are Bantu and speak* 
with slight dialectical differences, the same language, from 
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Rihc in the south to Landana in the north, and from 
Banana in the west to Stanley Pool in the casL 

San Salvador is about So mjles from Ennoki, w'hich 
is on the south bank of the Congo River, about 95 miles 
from its mouth. It is a town situated on a plateau some 
1700 feet above the sea It is known to the natives 
as Kongo, but to distingutsh from two or three other 
Kongos^ Kongo dia Mpalalbaia and Kongo di' Elembar 
it is called Kongo dia Ntotela, the King's Kongo, 
as k has from time immemorial been the residence of the 
king of the country. Sometimes it 15 called Kongo dia 
Ngunga, the Kongo of the Bell, probably because the 
Roman Cathohe priests had a large bell thercp which was 
rung in connection with their services. 

In collecting these notes I have been greatly helped by 
Nlemvo, an educated native of a town near San Salvador, 
who has paid two visits to England. 

It is not a hard and fast rule, but it is a rule very 
generally followed, for the sons and daughters of one 
clan to marry only the daugliters and sons of one other 
clan, and not to intormarry with several different dans^ 
By thus intermarrying within the limits of one dan they 
think better treatment i$ ensured for the women of each 
clam 

A man must not marry the wives of his father ; or hb 
own children; or his sister; or hb cousin on his mother^s 
side; or the children of his sister; or his grandchildren; 
or his mother-in-law; or his vrife's sister^ either before or 
after bis wife's death ; or his niece's step-mother (for she 
has been called the nicce^s mother}; or hb step-sister, for 
by the marriage of his father to his step-sisterb mother 
they have become brother and sister. Among those not 
wu'thln the degree of prohibition are,—the child of one's 
cousin, r>_ second cousins, the daughter of your daughter, 
your grand-daughter (the reason for tbb being that 
she is of the mother's family and not yours), 
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Observing the above limitations a young man wanting 
tn many Ls not restricted in hh choice to women of 
his own town or clan^ hut is free to select whom he 
likes- Having set his heart on a certain girl, the young 
man is not allowed to speak to her or make her any 
presents. To gain his sweetheart the first thing he has 
to do is to take a calabash of palm wine to the gtrl's 
maternal uncle (ngudi a nkazi), and tell him what is 
in his heart. If the uncle listens favourably to the suit, 
he thanks the young man for the wine, and drinks it. 
This does not pledge him in any way to give him his 
niece in marriage, but is simply a sign of good-wilL 
Having druok the wine he goes into his house and brings 
out food and drink for the young man, and without giving 
him a decided answer tells him to return on a certain 
day* 

On the appointed day the young man, carrying some 
palm wine, revisits the girfs uncle^ who having drunk 
the wine states whether he is willing for him to marry 
his niece or not Should he be wHJingp he informs the 
aspirant to his niece's hand that he wants lOcxj, or 2000, 
or 5000 packets of blue pipe beads, {in a packet there 
being IQO strings of lOO beads each). When the uncle is 
informed that the marriage price is ready, either in beads 
or their equivalent in goats, pigs, sheep, ete. he takes 
some palm wine and visits the town of the young man 
to count out the marriage money. That being done, a 
day 15 fixed for introducing the girl's father to the 
young man, and on that day both uncle and father take 
calabashes of palm wune to the young man, who calls 
his frtendss and all drink first the undc'S wine and then 
the father's, after which they discuss the marriage money 
and the father takes the portion due to him. 

So far as the uncle, father, and young man are 
concerned the marriage arrangements are completed* 
but they cannot be consummated until tlie mother gives 
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her consent. If the mother sees that her daughter's 

breasts ane not properly formed ^ she withholds her per- 
missiom The ^rl am cook food and take it to the hou^e 
of the young man, but she must not sit down in the 
house. When she arrives at puberty the marriage is 
completed. 

Generally there is a pretence of taldog; the wife by 
force. The bridegroom, when all Ls settled, will go on 
the appointed day to the bride's town with a few of his 
friends. As they draw near the town they will fire guns, 
shout, and make as much noise as possible. This is a 
proof of the bridegroom's position and also a mode of 
honouring the bride* On reaching the town there will 
be a sham struggle, and at last the g;irl is carried off. 
This is caJled "nata nkento^ (^carrying off or lifting 
the womanj. On retuming to his town the bridegroom 
tclb the young men to bring the drums and plenty uf 
palm wine. On that day a great crowd gathers* wine 
is drunkt goats and pigs are killedi and guns arc fired. 
Sometimes these festivities last a whole week- The bride 
goes without food the day before the marriage, and the 
new" wife does not eat in the presence of her husband 
for two or three months. 

When the crowd has gone^ the elders meet and give 
the girl into the hands of the young man, and they teach 
them both In the presence of witnesses. To the woman 
they say: *'You are to respect your husband and hts 
family, and you arc also to behave yourself properly in 
your house,” To the young man they say: “ Yon are 
to respect your w'lfe and her famity* you must not speak 
harshly to her, nor treat her as a slave, nor stamp on 
her things, nor tread her beneath your feet" ** And you 
woman, you have never had thieving or witchcraft palavers 
in the past, continue without them, and conduct your¬ 
selves properly towards each other,"' 

Then the young man goes to one of the witnesses 
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and takes him by the wrist, and, nibbing a bullet on the 
palm of the witness's hand, says; " I have heard all the 
words spoken, and if I destroy the marriage may I die 
with this bullet" The woman also takes the same oath. 
This ceremony over, the witnesses go into the house of the 
newly married couple to arrange the hearth stones and 
to instruct the bride in her duties as a wife, and to see if 
the bridegroom can consummate the marriagt If through 
impotency he cannot, the marriage is broken off. Some¬ 
times on account of shame the marriage is not dissolved, 
but the husband finds a suitable young man and per¬ 
mits him to have intercourse with his wife so that 
may have a child by him. This child is treated by the 
husband as his own. After thb the girl's relatives are 
sent off with all due respect and with suitable presents. 
If the wife gives birth to a child, the father informs her 
family. 

When the wife dies, the husband takes a calabash of 
palm wine and goes to his wife's family, i,e. to her maternal 
uncle's family, and demands another wife in place of the 
dead one. If there is not a woman in the family free to 
be given him for this purpose, then the marriage money 
must be returned in full, hut in making up the sum the 
woman's father does not return the share he received and 
the amount has to be made up without his help. There 
is a proverb that arises out of this custom, " Oyu odianga 
20 ese, oyu ofutanga zo nganga ngudi ” (The father cats 
the money, but the family paj-s It, f>. One has the pleasure 
and another the trouble). 

When the husband dies first, his family takes the woman 
and she becomes the wife of one of his brothers; if she 
afterwards dies the one who has her for wife takes a 
calabash of palm wine and goes to her maternal uncle 
and asks for another wife, or failing that the marriage 
money must be returned to him. This w^oman, or her 
marriage money, is the inheritance he has received from 
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his deceased brother. A second woman can be demanded 
on the death of the first, and a third woman on the death 
of die second, bnt after the third woman dies no other 
can be dernanded and no money returned. Of course^ if 
the money Is returned on the death of the first wife, the 
contract is finished. The reason for these demands is that 
the children of the wife do not belong to the husband 
but to the wife^s family. He is breeding children to 
increase another family than his own, 

A man may many as many women as he can afford 
to pay the marriage money for. By marrying many 
women they look to recei¥e some profit from their share 
of their daughteiV marriage monies. Thus, as shown 
above, the wife is aiwaj-a worth either another woman, if 
she dies, or the amount paid far her, and then, if she has 
daughters, there is a shar^ of their marriage money. So 
a man in marrying stands to Jose nothing, but to gain 
considerably. 

A man can have as many women as he likes, but 
a woman can only have one man. If a man commits 
adultery with her, he has to pay a heavy fine to the 
husband Around San Salvador only the husband takes 
the fine, but in other parts the fine is shared by the 
husband^s relatives. If a woman bears no children, the 
man can return her and either get another woman or his 
marriage money returned, 

v\ woman is not allowed to break her engagement of 
marriagp with a rnan* If, after she is betrothed* she 
exhibits a strong desire to resist the wishes of her family, 
her people will tie her up and send her bound to her 
husband. If she wins her family over, they can break 
off the engagement by returning the marriage money, and 
paying a pig or two as a fine. Should the man desire to 
break off negotiations, be has to forfeit what he has paid 
on account^ and also pay a fine of a pig or goat, accord¬ 
ing to his circumstances, tq the chief of the girl's town. 
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A girl can take food to her ydnng manj. but^ if he 
commits fornication with her, without the consent of the 
parentSK he forfeits alt the money he has paid for her, 
and no chief will take his side to Justify or help htm. 
The peopte use a proverb respecting this kind of fornica¬ 
tion: "Minse miawola o masuia" (The sugar canes are 
rotten at the rootSp /j'. The man is bad at hearty 
Just before marriage the man asks his fiancee how many 
men she has slept with since she became betrothed to 
him. (The number of men before the betrothal does not 
counL) She may deny that she has slept with any, but 
no one whl believe her^ and^ if she persists in that dcniai, 
they will threaten to test her by the ordeal of divination 
by bracelet. She will then confess that she has slept, 
say, witli five men. The man then goes to the girl's 
family and camplains that they have not looked after 
iier properly* for their daughter has slept with five 
different men Avhose names are so and so The family 
calls these men, and, if they confess to the truthfulness of 
the girl's statement^ they have to pay a fine of from looo 
to 2Qcx> strings of beads or their equivalent. If they deny 
the charge, they are forced to drink the ^*nkasa^' ordeal 
to prove tlieir innocency. A woman^s word is always 
taken before a man's in charges of thb kind. There is 
no redress for a man under such an accusation unless he 
takes the ordeal, and, if it proves him guilttesa, he can 
dien claim a heai^ fine from his accuser. 

If a child becomes seriously ill, the father informs his 
wife's family at oncot ^ that they may meet and decide 
what to do. The child belongs to the wife's familvj and, 
if a boy, is heir to his mother's eldest brother In the 
event of the child's death, a death messenger is sent by 
the father to the wafers family, and when the family has 
arrived tlicy bury the corpse. The father and mother 
remain in their bouse for a week or ten days, andj sitting 
on mats, they are visited by their friends and receive 
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their condolences. They are only allowed to go out at 
mght 

During the illness of the child an “ngang"^ a moko^* 
IS sent for^ and will declare that a witch b doing the child 
to death. Wlien the child is deadt the father tells to his 
wife’s family all the news of the death, and the declaradoa 
of the “ ngang‘ a moko." They then decide to send for 
an " ngajig* a ngombo.“ (Later on in this series of papers 
1 will ej^plain the functions and mo Jus of these 

different ngangas:.) Five blue beads are tied to the 
verandah of the houscp and another five blue beads and 
a fowl are sent by a special messenger to the “ ngang’ 
a ngombo.” On the nganga's arrival he consults his 
"^ngombo” charms^ and declares who has "eaten the 
child.” It may be that one person Is thus diarged, or 
it may be that two or three are declared to be « ndofci'’ 
(witches). 

When it IS not certain who of two or three suspected 
persons is the witch, but it is ccrUin that one of them 
is the witch, the nganga takes two or three small boys, 
each one representing a suspected adult, gives a small 
quantity of the ordeal bark to each of them, and watches 
the result. If the symptoms shown by one or tw'o of 
the boys arc such as to warrant him, he will then 
accuse the person or persons they represent of witchcraft, 
and they will have to take the ordeal in the proper 
way. If iio signs are shown of witchcraft, then some 
others will be suspected* and their representatives will 
have to take the ordeal. Only members of tlic same 
family can bewitch one another, and only lads of the 
same family are used as tests, The bo>^ are welJ paid 
for their trouble. After making his declaration the 
"'ngang' a ngombo” receives liis fee and goes away. Ii 
is not his business to administer the ordeal. The ^‘tigang' 
a ngombo does not aEw^ays declare a person to be 
guiky uf witchcraft, of having eaten the deceased, hut 
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sometimes accuses au •'nkist” {fetisbj or spirit of having 
eaten the dead person. As the ordeal cannot be ad¬ 
ministered to either an “ nkisi or to a spirit, an nganga 
whose speciality it is to deal with these ultra-human 
powers is sent for. that he may appease the spirit or 
remove the evil influence of the “ nldsi“ from the family. 

A man called “ngol* a nkasa" is sent for to administer 
ordeal, fpoisonous bark of a tree pounded 
finsi and sometimes mixed with water), and he takes the 
witch to the bare top of a hill, where they build a hut of 
palm fronds, and hang fronds in the doorway, and then 
tie a lath across the middle of the hut. The ordeai- 
giver pushes a stone towards the witch, and puts twenty- 
seven small heaps of nkasa on it, grinds each heap to 
powder, and takes one lot after the other and feeds the 
witch with them. During this process the accused per^n 
must spread out his hands, and must not touch anything. 
After eating all the ordeal, the "ngol" a nkasa" lays on 
him the curse that if he is a witch he will die by the 
ordeaL 

Should the accused vomit three times, he is given a 
fourth dose, and if he vomits that he proves beyond all 
doubt that lie is not a witch. The people lead him back 
to the town singing songs in his praise, and dress him 
in flne cloths, showing thus their gladness that he has 

stood the test and is not a witch. 

If the accused does not vomit, or if he vomits and 
there arc signs of blood or green matter in the vomit, 
or if he has bad diarrhoea, they know he is a witch. 
He is brought out of the hut and killed, and his body 
is left on the bill-top, to be devoured by wild animals 
and eagles and crows. Very often they burn tlie bodies. 

If the person is very obnoxious to the people, and they 
anr set on killing him, they will put him to several severe 
tests, although he has vomited properly according to 
their customs. The effect of the ordeal is to daze the 
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person who has taken ft. and to duU his wits. They wfU 
teat him thusProcuring twigs of six dflfereat trees 
they will throw one after the other at him in quick 
succession, requiring him to mention at once the name 
of each tree from which the twigs were taken. Should 
he stand this test, they then point to various ants, running 
about on the ground in front of him, and ask their names 
of him. Then be has to name the butterflies and birds 
as they sail by, and, should he fail in any one of these 
tests, he is pronounced a witch, and must pay the death 
penalty, 

The person who endures successfully all these tests 
can mulct his accuser in a very heavy'- fine 

in most towns in the old days there were houses called 
"mbongi‘* (house for lads^ or "nzo a toko” (young 
men's house). Girls from g or to years of age up to 
puberty bad free ingress to these houses at night, and 
their parents liked them to go as it showed they had 
proper desires, and that they would eventually bear 
children, 

During menstruationi a woman must not cook her 
husband's food nor any other man's, neither touch any¬ 
thing beiongitig to men, and must not retam the saluta¬ 
tions of any man. If a woman in this condition has to 
pass near some men who are likely to give her the 
equivalents of "good moming" or "good evening," she 
will deliberately put her pipe in her mouth as a sign 
that she cannot answer. She is unclean during these 
days. 

In a large number of towns a woman is reckoned 
unclean every morning until she has bathed. It is 
thought extremely rude for a woman to speak to a 
man, any man, until she has bathed, and many a 
woman has been thrashed for laxity in observing this 
rule. 

When abortion is desired, women use the juices of 
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leaves^ or large doses of corornon bouse ssXt^ 
or a small piece* the size of a pea^ of ** aselc-sele "* 
root powdered and drunk with, water or palm wine. 
The leaves are astringent, and the root causes very bad 
diarrheea. In fact all these three abortives are strong 
purgatives. 

When a barren, woman wants a child, she goes to the 
town of ^'ngaog' a ndemboj'™ and he takes certain leaves 
(name kept a profound secret) and squeezes their juice 
into palm wine, which she drinks. She has to stay at 
the nganga^s towm a considerable time. 

When a woman U about six months pregnant; they 
send for a female nganga, who procures pieces of 
diSerent kinds of fish, and pieces of various animals; 
these when cooked are called elambd'' (feast). The 
nganga threads a string of beads and ties a shell on to the 
necklace, and into the shell she puts a little chalk, leaf 
of Etemba-lembap a little salt, and a portion of the cooked 
meat and fish. The pregnant woman has to lick this mess 
every morning until she is confined. This prevents a 
bad delivery, gives good health to the child when delivered, 
and gets it accustomed to the various kinds of meat and 
fish. Having given the woman her charm, the nganga 
feeds her from the “^elambu^^* Then a fowl is cooked, 
and a leg is given to the eldest child of the pregnant 
woman (or failing a cliild, to her sister or next near 
relative), and he has to run behind the hnua* to eat it. 
He must pretend to steal it, and as he goes they make 
a pretence of stopping him, and tall after him **Mwivi[ 
MwiviP (thief! thief!) 

Pregnant native women have as many whims and 
fancies as their w^hite sisters. Th^e the husband does 
his best to supply. Tadpoles are much sought after and 
enjoyed by w'omen in this condition, and they are also 
very fond of the red earth of ants' nests, (The latter is 
also used as a remedy for dysentery.) 
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After delivery of the child the husband must noi^ ttnd 
will nut go near the house for three weeks, or a months 

The fiew^borti child b washed with warm water, and 
a woman, other than the mother, suckles the child for 
one day. When old enough, it eats roasted or dried 
caasai'a, and masted pea-nuts; the mother chews the 
food and gives it to her child. It b not weaned until it 
is about 2 ^ to 3 years old. A bitter decoction is then 
put on the breast to disgust the child. 

A baby bom with ita legs first is called Nsnnda. A 
baby bom with six fingers is called Ngonga- If a woman 
has had no monthly for many months, and even yeare, 
and then gives birth to a child, the child b always called 
Mavakala. 

A child bom with teeth is called Mavasavasa. They 
suppose that this abnormal event is caused by die 
“ ndembo fetish. 

The first of twins is always called Nsimba, and the 
second and the first child after twins k called 

Nlandu, and the second is Lukombo. 

If a girl baby is one day being washed, and a lad 
purposely drops a bead into the saucepan of water (the 
child’s bathX that girl is reserved for him, and she must 
not marry' any one else* 

A child mu^t not look in a looking glass^ or it will 
start in Its sleep from bad dreams. 

When shooting stars are seen, the children arc brought 
into the house and the door shut, and they are forbidden 
to leave the house. The women think the shooting stars 
are spirit.^ playing, and arc afraid one will fall on or 
bewitch their children* 

When a woman becomes pregnant, she must not have 
any sexual intercourse until the child either dies or k 
weaned„ and lllen the husband must wait until hk wife's 
parents bring him a calabash of palm wine and give him 
permission to go again to tlieir daughtcTp They thinb 
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that, K there is sexual intercourse during pregnancy and 
before the child is weaned, there will be no milk for the 
child, and it will starve to death. 

The incentive among these people to industry, 
etc., is not so much to get money to buy food, (their 
wives supply them with that), but to lay by for a grand 
funeral, for the grander the funeral the better their recep¬ 
tion in the spirit land. The strong desire they have for 
children springs from the same motivc.^sons to 
them properly and daughters to cry for them. They 
prefer daughters to sans because they cry longer and 
better than boys or men. 

A suckling baby is not charged for when its slave 
mother is sold. If the price of a sUve woman is S<». 
and if one has a baby at the breast, nb extra money ^ 
given for her. “You cannot buy a womans milk is 
the reason given for not paying any extra pnee. The 
same rule is observed when stUing sheep, pigs, and goats 
with suckling young. When the cHld is old enough, .t 
can go to its father if it likes, but the father has no claim 

upon the ebiti ^ l u 

When a woman goes to her farm leaving her baby m 

the town, it is suckled in a friendly way by any worn an 
who has a child of a similar age They think if the duld 
of the suckling woman is older, her milk will be too 
strong for a young baby, and will cause it to vonut. 

The child of a slave mother, even by a free father, is 
a slave and goes with the property; but a child of a 
woman by a slave father is free and shares any property, 
because the family is counted through the mother. 

Women sometimes suffocate their children, but. unless 
they suffocate them before they cry, it is treated as 
murder and punished accordingly One of twins is often 

neglected and starved to death. 

If before birth an nganga says that the hair of the 
child is not to be cut until he comes, tlien they wait or 
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Tr Elcl'h^‘r the jufce 

of Llem^-ietnba leaves over the hair and then cuta ft 
If a brother and aster cohabit, the brother is either 

to -t-n to his famflv 
^ain. My informants own brother committed this crim'e 

A baby ji ali^^ys buried near the house of its mother 
n.ver in the bush. They think that, if the child is not 
huned near its mothers house, she will be unlucky and 
never have any more children. ^ 

k !'*' "'*■ ‘“"s -w »<Mii 

.ts body. Tho .^"nt is oM ind foraierly beWod to 
.omo dsooasod potsoo. ot it tttay hove tbo spirit 

Th^^ h^r*'"’ reasons for believing this 

n^c-r taught it so that they believe the old spirit is 
asking in the child. Again, if the child is like its lier 
father, or nndc, they think it has the spirit of the person 
semb and that that person will soon dit Hence a 

r" y™ rr ‘i"’“*■ “■•■ "’= '■“■>' “' 

tbink y“ Zt"°„"st"irY 
SOPH die, Yoo „.y oS*it“ ,o‘” si;: 

°S”o'k% rifi t b“S n: 

The first tooth that comes out of a child i» tk 
towards the rising aim. saying, « Bring me a new t^ajtf! 
when you come again." and at the same tim^ “ ^ 
of charcoal is thrown towards the 
away my old tooth, I do not want it again 
An albino is called Ndundu. fA child h 
an albino, and having Ught eyes and sk' ^ k 

n.ucb p„„„. He k „« WPrsiJed/Lrrs'’”^,;?^^ 
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by the people; He causes humpback: and rheumatism, 
and can also cure themn WTien an albino dies, his spirit 
does not go to the forest like ordinaiy spirits, but returns 
to the water 

The albino is the head of the odembo society, or 
"nsi-a^fwa" (country of the dead). (About this I will 
write later). There can be no ndembo or “nsi-aTwa 
without an albino, so that, whenever an albino is bom, 
an “ nsi-a-fwa is formed at once* 

Women do not like because of the extra trouble 

involved in looking after theirii One of them is often 
starved for this reason. When a twin is thus starved, 
or dies naturally, a piece of wood is carved into an 
image to represent a child, and is put with the live twin^ 
so that it may not be lonely, and. if the second child 
dies, the image is buried with it. When a twin dies it 
is placed on leaves, and a white cloth put over iV snd 
it is buried at cross roads like a suicide or a man struck 
with lightning* 

According to the custom of the country the children 
belong to the motheris family* and inherit their maternal 
uncle's propertyr Should the mother die, the children 
go to and arc brought up by her ovitn people. The 
father has some authority over them, but his family has 
none, If the father retains the children, the children's 
family* that is. their maternal uncJes^ can prosecute hitm 
If, however, his wife was a slave, then the children stay 
with the father and belong to his clanr but are liable 
to be divided up with the man^s property when his hdr, 
if. his nephew^ takes possession. 

The father cannot take away his children’s gooda* or 
take from them any wealth inherited from their mother; 
neither can he take his wife^s money. If he is pressed 
for money* he will borrow of his wife, and very often 
they each put a certain amount of capital into a 
trading expeditipu* and share accordingly* and, should 
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hcf husband die; the wife has first daitn on hiS 
up tft the amount lent, or the capital pul into the 
trading concern. On the other hand, a woman can 
take the man s ^her husband's^ goods and need not 
pay the debt again. 

A father may prosecute hb child, hut the child is 
not allowed to prosecute his Father, and for this reason 
there is a strong public opinion that a father should 
properly treat his children, as they have no redress, 
The children remain under the protection of their parents, 
—the boys with their father until they are 14 or ts* 
years old, and the girls with their mother until they 
are married. 

The girl helps her mother, and her work is to fetch 
'wrater early in the morning (water kept in the house all 
night being thrown awayX sweep the house, light the fire 
has gone out, and cook food for the morning meal 
(a very simple afiair). She then takes her hoe, basket, 
calabash, etc, and accompanies her mother to the farm, 
where she hoes, plants, and reaps, according to the season, 
under her mother s guidance. Before returning to the 
town she must gather a bundle of firewood to take in 
with her. During the peanut season she must roast 
peanuts, cassava, or yams for her father, who is left in 
the town. These various duties are taught her by her 
mother against the time she marries and has a house 
and farm of her own. 

The boy is taught by the father to set traps for bush 
rats and wild animals and birds, buy and seD in the 
markets, trade, cany loads, build a house, and sew his 
own cloths, and to be able to sew his wife's doth 
also. The women are not taught to sew, and the rough 
hard hoeing of their farms would soon stifien their 
fingers and render them unfit to hold a needle. The 
^n, if properly taught. wilJ visit the diffetent towns and 
districts in the neighbourhood of his town, and become 
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very skilful in the varin^us matters that he should know 
as a man- 

WTien the time arriveSi the boy's maternal unde will 
one day bring: a calabash of palm wine to the town and 
claim the lad. The father has no power to withhold him 
from going with his unde, hut the lad himself can refuse 
to gO| aJid so remain under the tutelage of his father as 
long as he likes. Until the unde tomes with the palm 
wine the lad b under the protection of his fathe^^ and 
if the lad elects lo go with his unde the father's 
responsibility b ended. 

The girl remains under the protfsrtion of the mother 
till her marriage, but, should the mother die^ she goes 
to her maternal unde; if the mother does not die but 
there are many children^ some will be brought up by 
their grandmother and others by a maternal aunL 

The difference between "ekanda'^ (danX and "" vurau" 
(family or dynasty^ lit- stomach, womb), U that "ekanda^* 
IS the name for all the ”viimu" of a clani The tree is 
the *^ekanda," and the braoches are the ^'vumu,"^ The 
clan does not originate with the man^ but has its origiti 
in the wofnan only ; and it is the same with the sub¬ 
divisions of the dan into families^ each division or 
sub-division starts from a woman. 

Some generations ago a woman, apparently of import¬ 
ance, gave birth to three daughters, — Nkenge, Ntumba. 
and LukenL Each of these daughters became the head 
of a clan (ekandaX ^he grandchildren and great¬ 
grandchildren of Nkenge are called Kinkenge^ 

tthose bdonging to, or ofTspring of, Nkenge), and so 
with '^eai Kintumba,^^ and *^csi Kilukent” After several 
generations other names are added to the dan name in 
order to define the pedigree more clearly. Thus they 
would Say of one dan that they were ” esi Ktntumba- 
Mvemba/' showing that they had tome from Ntuniba 
through Mvemba; and in the same way with “esi 
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Klnkenge-Nkumba," and "esi Kilukeni-Miala," the erand- 
children of Mkeoge tkrungh Nkumba, and the grand¬ 
children of Lnkeni through Miala. In some instances 
three names are hj^hened together, but it U most probable 
that after a time the first name is dropped, and the two 
last, and even only the last, retained and given as the 
name of the clan. Any sub-division of the above dans 
IS called vuinu (family). Every woman with children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren would be the 
Originator of a "vumu." as all her descendants would 
be considered as coming from her womb. 

A dan would combine against another dan to protect 
Its members against being raided and carried off as slaves • 
and m less important affairs the members of a family 
joined together to help one of their number in any trouble 
such as paying a debt or a fint The goods of a whole 
family are to a certain extent held in common. 

The chief is the head of all the inhabitants of his town 
A town comprises many families, and these not necessarily 
of one dan, but representatives of many dans who for 
various reasons find it convenient to live in that particular 
town. Palavers that are strictly family affairs are settled 
by the family concerned, and all debts incurred by the 
umily, or one of its members, are paid by the person 
wntracting them, or, if he is unable, his family must 
help him. In times of war all the families join together 
under the chief, to repulse the common enemy. The chief 
serves out the gunpowder and arranges the mode of 
fighting, either of attack or defence. 


The chief owns the ground upon which the town is 
built, the neighbouring plateaus, the farm-lands, the woods 

famines hv, m Uic town they a„ hu„, 
an tlin farm land, belonginj to the chief, but 

™ iMving the town to li,e elmwhe^ u.ey have no further 

rights or privileges m those lands. 
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The thief receives tolls in kind, A shire of the palm 
wine gathered from the palm trees on his land ts regularly 
given him, not for him to sellp but for him and his 
household to drink. When there is a good peanut and 
bean season, each woman gives him a portion of her 
harvest in those products when gathered, WTien the 
men of his town kill an animal, a hmddeg Ls given to 
the chief, ye also receives a share of the toll given by 
travellers using his bridges and ferrying canoes, and for 
ground used as a roadside market opened on a main 
or caravan road that happens to run across his estate. 
He receives all fines inllicted for breaking any of the 
laws of his town^ and a share of the fin« leded upon 
those who break the laws of the district in which he 
lives. 

If he is a great chief an overlord* having wide 
influence, he levies an ad t/al&rrm toll on all trading 
caravans passing through his district, and for this he 
guarantees protection to those who pay the tolln He 
must be moderate in his demands* or native traders will 
make a wide detour to avoid his territory. 

On the chiefs death a brother* by the same mother* 
in proper succession takes his position as chief, and^ failing 
a brother, then his nephew. His children do not inherit 
either his position or hb wealth. While the chieftainship 
goes to a brother* the property is inherited by the nephew 
(the eldest son of his eldest sister)* and-, failing a nephew* 
then a brother or a sister by the same mother succeeds 
to the estate of the deceased. Should there be none, 
the wealth is distributed among the members of hb family. 
Neither a child nor a wife inherits anything. If the 
wife has lent her husband any money (as is often the 
caseX that b refunded her; or, if she has put some 
money into a commercial scheme of her husband^s, that 
capital is paid back to her She has* in these loans, 
a first claim on the estate. When the bcjdy of the 
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deceased father is being wrapped round and round with 
doth, two fathoms of the burial doth are given to ^ch 
child, and that is called “ Mvindu a esc," (lit. Dirt of or 
for the father, it. Mourning for the father), and those 
two fathoms each are all the children inherit. 

When a person dies, it is the custom for the women 
belonging to the deceased's family to gather from the 
surrounding towns to assist at the mourning. For this 
they will neglect their farms, children, and husbands, and 
will crowd into the house where the corpse is. and there 
sit day after day giving advice to the chief mourner and 
praising the dead. So fond are they of attending a 
funeral that they will rake up a relationship to the dead, 
and, failing that, will say: " Well, he (or she) is a relative 
of my particular friend." Men, to show fteir sorrow, will 
give cloth to wind the corpse in for burial. 

Supposing it is a man who Is dead, the wife has to 
sleep on the ground dose to the corpse, which is so 
arranged on a mat that the fluids of the rotting body 
drain into a basin. The woman has to run her finger 
frequently over the body to press out the moisture, she 
has to empty the basin when full, and, when she goes 
to eat, she is not allowed to wash her hands. This process 
she continues until the body is thoroughly shrivelled up. 
Should she show any reluctance in performing these 
offices for the dead, she is urged on by the women, and 
reminded by them that he was a good husband, who 
treated her well and supplied her with good cloths, etc. 
The man has to operate in the same way on the b^y 
of his deceased wife. To fail in rendering these last rites 
to the dead is to cover oneself with shame, and be accused 
of heartlessnesa. 

After the fluids have drained from the body, the corpse 
is placed on a shelf, a fire ia lit beneath it and it is 
thoroughly dried. Sometimes the corpse is kept for t^vo 
or three years before it is buried. 
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When for some reason it is not didvisBble to keep the 
body in the house, a hole is dugn the corpse is tied up in 
a mat, and the byndle b suspended from a pole laid across 
the holt Sticks and palm fronds are then laid over the 
holcp and earth thrown over all to keep the smell down. 
There the body remains until the family b ready to bury 
it properly. The head is alwajns buried towards the rising; 
sua. The body is taken out by the ordinary door and 
prepared for burial outside the house. A chiefs body is 
taken over all the paths of the town before the fronts of 
all thehousesp for his spirit to say good-bye to everybody 
in the town. 

The owner of each house has to fire a salute as the 
corpse passes. Sometimes the men carrying the corpse 
pretend that it will not leave the town, and a sham struggle 
ensues between them and the body to get it to the 
cemetery. 

At the funeral a crowd gathers, drums are beaten^ 
ivory trumpets arc played, much gunpowder is fired olf, 
and friends bring cloth to wind the body in, and help to 
pay the funeral e>tpenses+ If the deceased was a man of 
importance, the family will have been buying up goats for 
two, three, or even five, years previous to the burial. With 
the invitation to the funeral one or two goats are sent, 
according to the importance of the guest invited. The 
invitation includes the man's wives (any number between 
five and thirty) and retinue of slaves, servants, and fol¬ 
lowers. The buying up of these invitation goats and the 
laying in of a stock of pigs, sheep, goats, and other kinds 
of food, with which to feast the crowd, will take the family 
many years, and hence the delay in burying the corpse. 

In i8S^ I attended the funeral of a man who had died 
about thirteen years before. Nearly 1000 persona were 
at the eerEmony., It was a wild, drunken feast. 

The people invited give cloth, blankets^p beadU, and any 
kind of trade gCMxls, as an expres^on of their sorrow and 
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sympathy, yet these gifts may not pay the expenses 
of the four or five days’ funeral festivities and many a 
family has been thus made bankrupt, and obliged to sell 
into slavery several of its members to clear itself of 
debt. 

I remember the case of a head man at San Salvador 
whose sister was married to the king; when she died, Dom 
Miguel, the brother, was graciously allmved to bury her. 
He had to bury her as a queen should be buried. The 
expenses were so great, and the gifts so small in com¬ 
parison, that he was financially ruined for life. 

The spirit of the deceased is supposed to hover about, or 
in, the body until it is buried. (Sometimes, through the 
swelling of the body from putrefaction, the strings and 
tapes round it crack and break. When the mourning 
women hear these noises they rush out of the hut helter 
skelter in great fear, as they think the spirit is about to 
raise the man to life again,) This common incident 
indicates that the spirit is believed to be in or near the 
unburied corpse. The grand funeral is to satisfy the 
departed spirit that it is properly respected, and to please 
it so that it will not return to bewitch to sickness and 
death those left behind. The man while alive, and his 
spirit when he U dead, desire above all things a grand 
entrance into the spirit world,—plenty of gun firing, 
shouting, trumpet blowing, and women musically wailing, 
so that the .spirits will say (to put it in the words of a 
native): " Hallo! who is this coming, about whom they 
are making so much noise up above?" and they will gather 
to see who it is and welcome him. Thus the status of the 
departed one in the next world depends cm his family 
burying him grandly, and their comfort in this world 
depends on so appeasing him with a great funeral that 
he will not return to trouble them for neglect and dis- 
respect 

A widow has to rcmaiti such for one or two years before 
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she tan again many. If it Ls her first ImsAand who has 
diedp she has to take to a mrining stream his bed and one 
or two articles he commonly used. The bed is put in the 
middle of the stream and his articles placed on it The 
woman then washes herself well in the stream, and after¬ 
wards sits on the bed. The nganga goes to her and dips 
her three times in. the water^ and dresses herg and the bed 
and artidcs are broken and thrown down the stream to 
float away. She is led out of the streain, and a raw egg is 
broken and she swallows it; a toad is then killed, and some 
of the blood is rubbed on her lips;, and a fowl is killed, and 
hung by the road side. These sacrifices having been made 
to the spirit of the departed, she is free to return to her 
town- On arriving there, she sits on the ground and 
stretches her legs before her, and her deceased husband's 
brother steps over them. She is then free tq marry* 
These ceremonies not observed after the death of any 
bat the first husband. 

The man must follow the same rites after the death of 
his first QT otherwise no woman would dare to marry 
him. When the man returns to the tovm, his deceased 
wife^s sister steps over hi-s legs. The man need not wait 
a year or more as the woman dots, but can marry as soon 
as the wife is buried and the above ceremony performed. 

Hunting proper (called veta in some places, wda in 
others) begins in September and ends in November^ 
During these months the grass is short, because bi July 
and August the old, tall grass has been burnt tq the 
ground, and the new grass has not reached any height. 
At the beginning of the hunting season the hunters send 
for an ‘‘nganga nkongo" (medicine man of the hunting 
fetish) to make a charm for them which will give them 
good luck in killing all kinds of game. This fetish charm 
retains its power for the whole year* The nganga 
procures some camwood, some leaves (of the Lupemba- 
mpemba), young spikes of new "manga*' grass, somu 
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parrots' fcaLhcrSi somt rnwries, some wood ashes, a foreleg 
of a bat, some small shot, and some native peppers. 
These are thoroughly cut up and well mixed, and each 
hunter fills his smaU antelope's hom with the mixture 
and seals the opening with a little rubber 

Wlieti a renowned hunter dies they arc very careful to 
note well the posstiDn of hb grave. To ensure the place 
being known, the hair of the great hunter is cut off and 
buried near the grave, and a large stone b laid on top of 
the buried hair. When such a hunter is dying a thread 
from his "mbadP' (native-made doth from palm or 
pine-apple fibres) is drawn out and tied round the forehead 
or arms of a selected young man, who then becomes a 
''kimpovela** (one who speaks to anoth€ir on behalf of 
someone, an advocate) The kimpovelacan only 
marr>" one wife, and he must never beat her or he will lose 
his power. If he wants more than one '*nkaza'' (wife), 
the extra ones are called *'makangu" (lovers, sweet¬ 
hearts), 

AVhen the hunters have made their diarms, they then 
vbit the grave of a renowned hunter. The “kimpoveta'* 
goes first and kneels down with bis face towards the 
hunters, and his back to the grave. The hunters approach 
him slowly, stopping every few steps to clap their hands; 
when they reach the kneeling ^"kimpoveb " they spread 
out and sit round the grave. They have writh them a 
calabash of palm wine, which b put on the ground, and 
their guDs also are laid down. The ^kimpovcla" turns 
towards the grave, and, shaking hb rattle repeatedly, he 
prays thus: "Wafwa kia meso, kwafwa kia matu ko, o 
matu nkelot Twizidi ku lumbu, twkidi kufukamena, ova 
wakala oku ^vata, dia wadldenge, nua wanumwenenge^ 
owau tw^asala fw^a langab^ se utukayila nkento ye 
mbakala" (You arc blind but your cars are not deaf. 
Oh, ears hear welll we have come to you, we come 
kneeling. When you lived in the town, you ate and you 
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drank, now we who are left die of hunger ; give thou ns 
male and female animals). A mao puts the calabash of 
wine on his shoulderr and the kimpovela" standing io 
front of him makes the sign of the crosSj and taking a cup 
of the wine pours it out as an ofFering on the grave of 
the hunter. The rest of the wine is drunk by the 

hunters sitting round the grave^ After drinking the palm 
wine the "kimpovela" rubs a little of the earth wet with 
the oblatory wine on the foreheads temples^ forearms* 
WTistSp knees, and insteps of each hunter; then he takes 
each gun and rubs across the butt, and draws his fingers 
up the butt, and reaching the barrel he snaps his fingers 
and hands the gun to its OMmer* who on taking it claps his 
bands, springs in the air, and holding the gun in front of 
him walks backwards a little way^ facing the grave, and 
sits down and waits for the rest When all are gathered 
they fire a salute, sing, drum, and drink more palm wine 
until exhausted. Hunters from the time they go to the 
grave until they kill an animal must not have any sexual 
intercourse, or the fetish charm will be nullified. 

When they go to hunt they either take their horns of 
medicine “ with them, each carrying his own under his 
belt* or they wet the rubber stopper and rub the butt 
of their guns with a little of the mobture. 

When an antelope is killed, its bladder b emptied and 
filled wuth its blood. On an appointed day the hunters 
go with this bladder of blood, and pour it out on the 
great huntcris grave as an offering, saying: ** We thank 
you for sending us such a fine animah and hope you 
^vill repeat the favour.** Orttj the of attUtofes is 

given in this way. Some of the blood is rubbed on their 
fetish charms, and the end of the tail is stuck in the wall 
over the doorway. The reason for reserving the tip of 
the tail will be seen later. 

If one man fires at an antelope^ and it rushes away, 
he looks to see if any blood has failco or any hairs. If 
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not. it is decided tliat he has not killed it. although he 
may have mortally wounded it; jf another man fires and 
It drops, it is the latter’s animaJ. If there is any dispute 
as to whether it was killed by the first shot or the second, 
the One who Is positive and overrides all argument must 
take the heart of the antelope and eat it (not raw). If his 
shot really killed it all is well, but, if not, the eating; 
of the heart will destroy his ■'ktnkongo" (hunting skill). 
Many a man has relinquished his claim to an animal 
for fear of spoiling his luck. If two, three, or more 
men fire at an animal and kill it, they divide the flesh 
between them and give the heart to the dogs, At San 
Salvador the hunter eats the heart of the animal he is 
sure he has killed, but in this district (Wathen) the heart 
is given to the hunter's father. 

The animal killed in the hunt Is divided thus:_The 

kidneys and pieces out of the back (along each side of 
the back tone) arc given to the chief of the town; one 
hind leg is given to the men left in the town, and they 
share it with their women ; one shoulder is divided among 
the hunters; the heart is given to the father of the success¬ 
ful hunter ; and the rest belongs to the man who killed it 
If the animal has been slain on ground belonging to 
another chief, one leg Is given to him; if it is a leopard, 
then the skin goes to him. 

^VheTl a kiaipovcJa" kills an antelope he must give 
the loins to his wife^ otherwise he will lose his power 
of imparting good luck to hunters wiio seek his help. 

If a man is unsuccessful in hunting he goes to the 
nganga nkongo," who makes three plaits of nine pieces 
of grass in each plait. He then asks for a piece of the 
last bird or animal the hunter has killed ; the hunter 
bnngs, we will suppose, the piece of the tail of the ante¬ 
lope he put over his doorway. (A man always saves a 
feather or a claw of the last bird he killed, or the tail, 
or hoof, etc., of the last animal he killed, and that is why 
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all tbcsc odds and ends are ^tuck in the front waU of 
the house At any time he may mbs again and again, 
and may need a piece of the last thing he killed to restore 
his Inck), The nganga then takes the tail of the antclDpe* 
and places it on the ground; he then makes three 
little heaps of loose gunpowder round it, and chalks a 
ax>ss near the powder, and on the hutt of the hunter's 
gun. The nganga explodes the powder; a little powder 
is put tti the gun, and the hunter standing a few feet 
away hres at the talh ^nd if it is blown away then his 
'♦kinkongo'" (hunting skill) has returned to him. There- 
upHDn the nganga takes the gun and puts his finger in 
the dirt where the tail was, and rubs a little af the dirt 
three times on the hunters tipper lip ; the fourth time he 
puts his fingers on the butt of the gun and runs them up 
to the barrel and snaps his fingers. He now loosens the 
plaits, and shakes the grains about the gun. The hunter 
claps his hands, takes his gun, springs in the air, and goes 
his way. 

If the man who ate the heart of the antelope w^hose 
death shot he disputed ^vith another hunter becomes 
unsuccessful in huntingr he takes a fowl to the other man 
who claimed to have killed the animal, and gives it to 
him. That is called "Faying back the heart" It is really 
a tacit acknowledgment that the other man shot it On 
giving the fowl, the skill or luck is supposed to return. 
About Wathen the man who Idlls an antelope gives the 
heart to his father ■ if afterwards he becomes a bad shot, 
he goes and tells his father of his lack of success, and the 
father chews some red camwood, and spits out the blood- 
coloured spittle. That is also called Giving back the 
heart" The hunter thus regains his luck. 

WTien the antelope is killed^ some grass is cut and 
spread out, and the animal is laid on it The hunter puts 
the butt of his gun to his shoulder and the muzKle on the 
carcase. A is made on the stomach of the animal 
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and the hunter puts his fingers three tinies to the cut and 
to his upp^ lip, then three times to the cut, and mbs 
them on hia gtm each time. The antelope is removed, 
and the hunter puts the omzzlt of bis gun under the 
grass and bums it over. The animal must not be cut up 
until this ceremony is performed, or the hunter will lose 
his “kinkongo" (hunting skitl> 

If a man strikes his fool on the way to the hunt, he 
might just as w^ell turn back, for it is an □men that he will 
not kill anything. He must go hack home and start again. 

At San Salvador a lad gives hb first rat or bis first 
bird to his father, his mother, or his uncle. 

Dogs are always used in hunting by the Congos. It is 
a very poor breed of curs that they have, with short hair, 
stand-up ears, and long noses, but very cowardly as a rule. 
When they want a dog to Jove and follow his master, 
the man washes his feet and armpits in water, and gives 
the water to the dog to drink, when it will track him any¬ 
where and any distance. 

When they want a dog to be a good hunting dog, they 
call an "ngang' a ngani," who takes some chalk, the head 
of a viper, some "mundondi" leaves, some lupemba- 
mpemba leaves, and munsusu-nsusu (mint), mixes them 
together, and makes them into a bundle. He then takes 
a small portion of the bundle and puts it into a funnel- 
twisted leaf, catches a wasp and presses its juice into 
the funnel, puts in a little palm wine, and squeeaes the 
juice of this mixture into the dog's nose. It tlien becomes 
a good tracker and hunter. 

I heard of the following incident a few days ago 
Uune s, 1908), as having taken place only a week before 
in this neighbourhood (Wathen drstrict> A good hunting 
dog was missing, and after two daj-s' search it was found 
dead in the bush, and was at once buried. (Natives here 
do riot eat dogs). A day or so after the men went 
hunting, but their dogs seemed spiritless, indifTerent in 
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their search for ganie, and not at ali Iceen of scent, (th-& 
grass being very high and the bush thick at this season) ^ 
so the hunters thought that the spirit of the dead dog 
was affecting the living dogs, because they had buried 
it without ceremony, and the only way to interest the 
living dogs in theit hunting was to appease and comfort 
the spirit of the dead dog that had been buried so 
unceremoniouslyi The hupters went and surrounded the 
deceased dog^s grave, and solemnly fired volley after volley 
until they considered that they had propitiated the dead 
dog^s spirit. 

A good hunting dog ia WTapped for burial in the skin 
of an antelope it has killed, and xs then interred at a 
cross road, 

John H. Weeks. 

TbysriUc, W^cii, 

Congp Free 


(To ^ wntin$itd*} 
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The “Jass" at Timj». 


XL) 


At Thun, in Switzerkddt the annul Shoodng Feast tajccs 
place in October, when three days are devoted to making 
hoUi^j. One of the telkst and strongest boys in the to*rn is 
prenoiuly selected by the schoolmasters for the honoar of 
appeamg during the feast in the costume of a " Jaas'* or Jester, 
shown in the accompanying photograph (Plate XI.). His mission 
ts to walk aboot the town and belabour with his baton all the 
younipters^whQm he can catch. During the rest of the year 
the “Ja^" b held up as a bugbear wherewith winth e rj and 
nurses threaten their children, telling them that, if they aie 
not good, the "Jas#'’ will tatch them, and give them a heai- 
uig. Another name given to the "Jass" is '■ Folia Hund^re 
Fauler Hand, “La^ Dog." • • • 


a recent visit in the neighbourhood I made seveml 
enquiries about this custom from natives of Thun, and gathered 
the following account of its origin. 

In the foimecDih century the town of Thun and the district 
sumnndmg tt, including both shores of the lake, Interlaken, 
smd the valleys of Grindelwald and Uuterbrunnen, w«e under 
the lordship of the powerful Dukes of Kyburg. When the Ust 
IS ^Hy, three brothers, were living in their castle at 
Thun they treated their subjects so badly that the latter 
applied to the Bernese government, begging to be freed from 
their yoke. A haute took place at Kiesen between Bern and 
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the DukiS of Thnc, m which tb« Dukes were defeated, and 
thefeupon the town of Thun md the whole of the Bejoesa 
Obcrlaod were anneicd to Beni. Afi^ their defeat the three 
Dukes of Kybtug committed suicide by throwing them&elves 
over the walla of their castle^ and there is an mscription in 
old Swiss German which marks the apoL 

During their reign the Dukea used to keep a Jester (Jaas), 
whose sympathies were with the downtrodden inhabitants of 
Thun, He was invited every year to their great Shooting 
Feast, which then took pLice annually in October, as it does 
now. This Jester of the Kyburgs used to be dressed exactly 
Ld the same costume as that which is worn by the “ Jaas " of 
to-day. The childreo in Thun knew that he had nothing to 
do but amuse his mcister^ and bo they oicknamed him '^FuUa 
Hutid," “Lary Dog-”’^ As he was in the employ of the much- 
feared qulbecis of the caade, he was greatly respectedf and 
after the fall of the House of Kyburg he remainHl in Thun, 
and all his expenses were paid by the citizens. Mothers ordered 
the J«ter to panish their children for calling him **Fiilk 
Hund," and he used to beat those he caught ai the fsiast in 
Octobert though tn these more humane days he only pretends 
to beat them. There is no longer a professional ^Jass,"’ bnl 
the old cradidon is still maintained, the pan being taken by 
a schoolboy. 

It may be remarked that this account of the fall of Thun 
is not to be found in the standard histories^ 'I he historians of 
the Swiss natidti say nothing about this battle of Kiesen and 
this tragical end of the KyburgSj though they give a detailed 
description of a murder which took place in the castle of 
Thun in 1^3whetST after a bitter quarrel between two brothers, 
of the HousCp one of them was thrown down from the top of 
the keepi whereupon the surviving brother belmyed Thun to 
the Bemese, There was fightiiig between Bern and Duke 
Rudolf of Kyburg for many years before 13841 when it was 
finally put an end to, not however so much owing to the 

*I was tcld by one infDtflvint tiuit tb« ‘^Jbsb’^ 11 C3l1]ed FulJft Itmid" 
hccAUK ht IS [ud lity le beai the boy% bne only pfetends w ^ It 
sbisiiiA clear, hisw-tfi’ifft in lonntf dflys he UJed to beai 
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vicEpTies of Bern as to a rerohidoa which btoke out in tha^t 
cTljr. In crpntequcDoe of ttiis, and in order to end hostilities^ 
the Kybufgs were offered a sum of money^ which was fixed 
by a cPEnniUsioEi appointed for the purpose ni 37 tSoo donna. 
The Kybnrgs accepted this sum, and from that time forth 
became paliticaJly extinct, their pcissessions passing to Bern. 
The family did not, howerei, actually die out imtil the year 
14^5* (See Dandliker^ GfS£AuAfe ^.^iperE^ voU l* p* 5 
etc., and Van Muyden, Nisitfirf la voL I, 

p. jS#. etc.) 

It will be observed that the account which was given me 
explains, 00 doubt correclly, the costume wom by the '"Jass,” 
but it does not explain satisfactorily why children penodrally 
ran a sporting risk of being beaten by him at holiday tnne^ 
nor why n?iothco used his name to thfeaten them with. Was 
the “Jaas a “Whipping Tom" of independeiit ongln, who, 
at the end of the fourteenth century, adopted the Jester's 
dic&s? If not, a wider question opens^ which may be worth 
askings H'hat was the origb of the Court JesteF? He is 
certainly a gentleman of very ancient dcscentp and I suppose 
that in part he represents the savage respect for mental abetra- 
tioiii but he may represent something else as well. What la 
the meaning of his traditional dress^ calf-skin coat, horns, etc I 
Was the Jester's function of creaemg amusement original or 
acquired? and, if the latter, what was his original function? 
Perhaps members of the Folklore Society, some of whom are 
no doubt familiar with the Thun custom^ will throw more light 
on the subject. 

CHAELES J. BiLLSOH. 


Fouklobe from Tangier. 

[The following stories from Morocco have been collected by 
Miss Feridah Khby Green of Tangier, daughter of the late 
Sir W* Kirby Green, British Mimsicr in Morocco. Miss Kirby 
Green writes; “They have all been told me by a native in 
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Arabic, and writteo down by me a few hdiirs after hcann^- 1 
have stiivieti MOtc to get the idea than the exact words* and 
la n& mse have I drawn on my Iraaginatioa, The Moor who 
related them to me is an ordttmiy well-to-do villager^ who has 
never been farther hom Morocco than Gibtaltarj and then 
only for one day, and spealc no word of any language 
but his own. He attended the village school when a boy* hut 
smee his lather's death, when he was about ftfteeti, was obliged 
to leave surd attend to, first the cares of hia fartn^ then 
his trade of a mason, and finally to enter the sennee of my 
family as groom. 

I have lived the greitter part of tuy life In Morocco leatning 
the language thoroughly by ear, and not by book, and associating 
much with the country people among whom my lot has been 
cait."^ 

An interesting collection of MorcKco Folklore, collected 
by Miss F. K. Green, was published in Bar for 

December, tgofi.—E d.] 


I. The Reason fou ABSTAlifi530 FHOJi Wine and Pork, 

Thz reason we, the huthful followers of the word tEvealed 
through the agency of the holy Neha, touch not wine nor 
the flesh of swine is this : 

In the days when the Prophet lived on the Earth there also 
lived his Sohaba or disciples, holy men who are now called 
Sflinta fjr Shereefs likewise, though their glory is a lesser glory 
than that pcrulning to the uiost glorious Si Mohammed, 
Among them were Sidna^ SnlejTtian and his father* Stdna 
Daoud, Sidna Alkoma, and Sldna All, and Sidna Mousa, and 
Sidna HaToim, and Sidna Alsse, venemted by the Naaani* and 
many others whose nam^ I cannot remeniber at the present 
moment, but who all did great and noble deeds and converted 
many unbelievers. And these Soha^ in the intervals between 
their Holy Wars used to hunt and feast together, and they ate 

lSHlM.^t>ur Lord J ftpplicii to the Prophet* ifcc SaJfltS, or tlic Sultalt. 
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of the flesh of the pijj, and drank wine evco ns do the Nasam 
to this 

And It CMne to pass that ant day one of these Sherwfe^ 
being inEamed with drint* hit his mother a most grievotis 
blow, and when hia dimikctitiess had left him he repeated 
with a great fepeotance* And he draw forth his sword and 
was about to cut off his right hand+ when the Ntbi saw him 
and oiled out, *‘Siay, oh tny soul Vr^y ait thou about to 
matiUtc thyeelf thus?" And the Sid widi tears answered: 
■MVidi this hand, when I was inflamed with trinej did 1 hit 
my mother." And the Prophet said : ** Loi the fault is not 
with thy hand^ neither with thee, oh tuy sons but with the 
wine that Inflamed thee. Of a truth the juice of fchc grape is 
a servant of the Evil On^ and through it does be tempt the 
Faithful to their destmedon.^ And he forbade his Sohaha and 
all their followers to diink wine again. 

And for the not eating of poik, it is thus: 

Once when the Prophet was away, the Sohaba had a hundiig 
party and slew many pigs and had a feast and weiG very merry. 
And when Si Mohammed returned, one of his disciples, a poor 
man, came unto him and cried^ 1 have a claim, oh my Lotd.'^ 
'And the Prophet said Speak on,'* and the man said, was 
prevented from joining in the hunt of the other Shercefsp and 
when they returned and the spoil was divided as is out wont, 
and they sent to each man a portioDj my portion they forgot. 
And thou ktiowest^ oh my l-^rd^ that I am a poor man, and a 
piece of meat is not easily procured in my househohi" Tlicn 
said Sidna^ ^'This is not right^'* and to the other Sohaha he 
said, "Give the man his portion^: and they said, *®It is some 
days since, and what was not eaten we destroyed and none is 
leiL“ 

'rhen was Sidna wroth, and he said, "Henceforth, for the 
sake of this my poor disciple whom ye have scorned, that 
portion of the pig which should have been his shall be cujsed, 
and no true bthever shSll cat of it." And the Sohaba bowed 
their heads and said, It ia weh^” But when they came lo 
think how they had divided the pig and what pieces had been 
portioned to each, they found that no man opnld remember 
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which piece abouJd have been allotted to the poor man, and 
so for fear of ofence they delennmed to abstain JhroiEi tlie 
eating of pig j and thus do we alsOt we, their bom and 
To] lowers. 


Sh Tale op a Lantern. 

Thrak was once a man, a ricli merthanl of Fer, who had a 
very bcaoditil wife to whom he was greatly devoted* He gave 
her all that her heart desired, and never allowed ariothcr woman, 
whether white or black, to share hs place in his life. 

One <^y while they two were sitting over the evening mEul, 
he drew from his bag a pair of very beautifully wrought silver 
bracelets and gave them to her, saying, *'See if these will fit thy 
arms* beloved, for this afternoon ray fellow merchants refused 
to buy them from the auettoneer, sayingi * no woman had wrists 
small enough to slip them on,* and I knew in my heart tlinr 
my Fatumah would find them a world too Urge." And Fatittimhp 
SMiling, slipt the bracelets on with ease, for surely they fitted 
her As though they had been made to measure. 

Then said Fatumah, "^Oh my Intd^ grant me one request." 
And he said, “It is granted, on my bead be it" And Fatumah 
said, " Should it please the Almighty that I should die before 
my lord* will toy lord promise that he will wed again she whom 
Uie^ bracelets, hie munincent gUt* will Gt”? And the merchant 
promised, “Nay," said she, “but thou shall swear, and Dada 
here ahnU be witness.*^ And he swore a solemn oath, and the 
old black woman, who had been Fatumah;'s nurse, was witness. 

And shortly aAef It was decreed that Fatumah should give 
birth to ft daughter, and die> 

Bui the babe lived, and lo it was given the name of Shumsheo 
N'har,^ and the old Dada cared for her and brought her up, even 
as the danghters of Sultans are brought up. And she grew daily 
more beautiful so that she surpassed even the loveliness of her 
mother, and her father regarded her as the apple of hifi eye. 

Now when Shumshen N'har had reached the age of fourleen, 
the retaboDG and friends of her father spoke to him very serfoualy, 

^ Shinnahca li^E a£ Diiy; Auzcira. 
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Is necessary xhAi thou slioiildst many oh Tajur.i 

Behold thy daughter is growing up and she CLigbt to have a 
husband found for her^ and who canid atfauge for her wedding 
so fittingly as her steptnother would? Wotildst thou leave such 
an impottant matter to the Dada? Moreover, when thy daughter 
is niamed, thy house will be empty arid thou wilt require more 
than ever a wife to cherish thee and care for thy welfare.” 
And the mcrehant saw that they spoke the tniEh^ and sjid* "* It 
is well. I wall wed.'’ That evening when the Dada stood before 
him to give an accomat of her stewardship that day and in hear 
his wishes, he told her what hig friends" advice waSp and that 
he had determined to follow iL Then said the Dada^ **Has 
my lord forgotten the oath which he swore to the Li Ik 
Famrtiah, od whose Boul be peace?" And the merchant saidp 
“ Nky, prepare thou the bracelets, so that when I hear of a 
suitable bride» thou mayest take them to her and sec if they 
will fit her arms, and If they do, we will know that she is 
the wife Allah has destined for me, and tf not, we will seek 
further.*" And the Dada kissed his hand and saidn On my 
head be iL*’ 

Soon alter the merchant told the Dada^ "Go to the house 
of such a one. I hear he seeks a hugband for his daughter. 
Maybe she is the one who will do for me.” And the Dada 
went even as her lord commanded, bat in vain. When ihc 
young girl tried to put the bracelets on, they stuck on her 
thumb boue, though she pushed nniil her hand wag as white 
as milk. And thus it happened many times, so that the Dnda 
grew weary of going from house to house with the bracelets; 
and aB who saw them maiveUed at their beauty, and at the 
fmallnesG of the wrists for which they had beta made. 

Ami it came to pass that when the Dada returned from her 
tenth or twelfth essay, it was laie in the evening, and she pul 
down her haik, and the handkerchief containing the braceleUf 
in one comer of the kitchen while she hastened to prepare 
the evening meal. And the Lilk Shumshen N^har entered the 
kitchcti to speak with her and to help her. And she said* 
“1 wiU fold thy haik lor thee, oh Dada, and put it away lest 

^ " Tajm ^z=:m metchanU 
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it get soiled.” And when she Hfteii the haUc^ she saw the 
hundherchLef knoited tn a p^ceL Then she aaid^ ** Lo* what 
has Dada here?” and she opened the handkendiicf, and wheti she 
saw the bracelets she admired them ejccecdingiy and tiMimined 
them carefnUy and then she tried them on^ for she thought 
they mnsl: be a pair prepariNi for her by her faihcTj and Eop 
the bracelets slipt on to her wrists and rested oo her aims 
33 though they had been made to her measure. Then did 
Shumshen N^har clap her hamis and call to her servanit sayingi 
*•' See^ Dada, how beandfnl these bracelets are, and how well 
they ht me, Did my lather buy them for me?'^ And die Dada 
came with luste and looketh nnd fell OR the door in a swoon, 
for she (eared greatly. 

And Shnmshen N’har allied the other nmid^, and they poured 
uater on her tace and robbed her hands till she revived 5 but 
she would not tell them what ailed het| but groaned heavRyp 
and then the voice of the master was heard, and Sbumshen 
N'har ran to her own apartments with the hracclelSi forgotten 
□d her armsp for she feated she knew not whm. And that 
nighty when the household was quiet, the Dada stood before 
her master and recounted to him what had befoUen. 

Then was that merchaot greatly perpkied, and the ucat day 
he called all bis chief friends and the learned rntn and the 
Kadi, and laid all things before them. And for a long tinie 
they talked and wondered, and songht to find a way ont of the 
difhctilty, but they found none- 

Then did the Kadi say to the merchant, '*Ob my son, seeing 
that thou host sworn this solemn oath to ihy wife, on whose 
sooil the Atoaighty have merey^ bEfon; witnesses that thou wilt 
mairy the woeruh whom these bracelets will fit, and seeing that 
these bracelets frt only thy daughtefi Bhumshea Nliar, though 
thou hast tried them on other tnaidensi it seemeih nnto me 
that than must nuury her. And d it does not please the All- 
’SVise One to open a door of escape for thcc before the wedding, 
ihoii ran st bnt divorce her foe duy after the nmmagE ceremony 
ajid perchance thus thou may accomplish whai is written in the 
Book of Fate." And the racrcbant bowed his head and agreed 
to what foe Kadi said. 
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And a wedding day was appciated, and the merchant went 
and lived in another bouae bdonging goto him, leaving hia 
fonncr bonir to Skmmsheti N'har and tKe Dada^ who stt about 
preparing for the marriage, but with tears and knumtatiQii^ aa 
though she was preparing for a fimecaL 

Aa to SKumsben N'har, she shut herself into her own room 
and wcHild see no nne* and pmycd day and night with tears 
that death might telca:Sc her. And it came to pass one evening, 
that as the Dada was bargaining in tlie cotirtyardi vnth a Jew^ 
a jeweber^ about sundry ormamcots of gold that he was preparing, 
that the moans of Shumshen N'hdr struck on his ear^^ and be 
inquired as lo ihc reason of her grieh and the Dada recounted 
to him the Htory. 

And the Jew, being a charitable man, and having daughters 
of his own. was moved with pity for Shumshen N^har. And 
be said to the Dada, “Verily, this is a sad tale thmi hast 
related to me, oh my mistress. May it please the Almighty 
to interpose and avert the evil.*’ And be said, 'MVallab, 
my tongue cteaveth to my throat with my wonder and pity. 
Give me, I pray, a drink of water to steady me before I go 
forth Into the streets.” And the Dada went away to seek 
a cup. 

And whilst she was gone the jeweller wbrspere^ at the door 
of Shumsheti Nliar’a room, « Qh Ulla, fear not, I will aid thee, 
God wiUing." And she said, “The blessing of Miitai Dris 
rest on you^ oh ebantable man/* Then said the Jew with 
haste, “ I Will send a large lantern for thee to see* Hide 
ihyBclf in it and 1 will get thee away from this place," hut 
before he could say more the Dada returned with the water. 
And the Jew left, promising to send all the ornaincDts of gold 
with his apprentice so that the Dada might show them to her 
master before she paid for them 

And the next morning the apprentice of the Jew came, and 
he brought with him a most beautiful lantern made of silver 
inlaid with gold^ and coloured glass, &nd so large that it had 
to be carried by two men. And the apprentice satd^ " My 
master has made this lantern for the son of \ht Sultan who 
is about to be wedded to the daughter of hb unde, Lilk 
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and it is to he earned iQ from of the amateej^’ 
And my masiei hai »ent it for thy master to see, so « 

pluseth him such another may be made for his weddi^ 

And the Dads said, "Well, but my lord does not live here 
and I cannot cany this great lanleni, as 1 can these jew^ 
born this house to where he lives, so that he may sec iL 
And the apprentice said* "SulTer it to remain here a little while, 
□h my mistress, for I have paid and dismissed the porters who 
brought it. and I will go quickly to my master and ask him 
whether he he willing that 1 shunld hire two other porters and 
cany it to where your master now dwells." And the Dada 
Slid, “Well, but it is Friday and alwnt eleven o’clock. If you 
go now, my lord will be at the Mosque. Come hack this 
eveuing.*’ And the boy replied, *' 1 wiU come hack at Dehhor 
so that thy lord may have tiinc to see it and decide before 
sunset." And he went off, leaving the lantern in the court¬ 
yard covered with a sheet. 

And Shumahen Nhor watched from the little window m her 
door till she saw that the Dada and the other women were busied 
elsewhere* and then she ran and entered into the lantcro, seating 
hetself among the candlesticks, and shutting the door after Her. 
No sooner had she entered it when there came a knocking at 
the house door, and one of Ute slave children went to it. There 
was the jeweller himself and his apprentice and two portera, 
and the jeweller told how he had come to fetch away the 
lantern, for a message liad come from the Sultans house 
It should be sent there immediately. And the two [miters t ^ 
the lantein* and the Jew was directing them bow to car^ it 
to his shop in the Mellah, when another mewenger came from 
the Sulian’s wife about the lantern, and he interposed, sayii^, 
“Take it at once to the palace.” "But, my lord," said t e 
Jew', *' I have something yet to do to the door. At preset it 
will not open or shut properly, so I have locked it, an c 
wife of our blessed l>ord the Sultan will not be able ‘o 
the interior." " What matter, dog " said the Sultanas slave rudely. 

■ '■ Amarwyih," a cage like baa in which « hdd« b cenbd to her 
httkbiin<l^» hcQic- 

“"DehhHf,^ the first ca31 to abotst 2 p m- 
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**Oar lady to «e il now, and as to the door, thou 

cinst arrange it to-momw or ntxi day," so the JcireUer p^orce 
Ici the laDtem be oarried into ttc palace with its precHotu; 
burdcEL 

By the time the portcra amvtd with the lantern, the Sultan's 
wife had lost all desire to sec it, so the slave had it placed in 
a comer of the ajiamecnt of the Prince* for whose wedding it 
had been ordered, and left it there, still draped with ita sheet 

Now the PriDcCi whose naroe was Abd-el-Xebir, had aftcf 
tile moraing prayer gone for a long ride outside Fc!^ and 
returned to the palace late that cveiiing* and. so weary with 
his exertions that he ordered his people to bring him some 
BUjjpcr into his rootn, and then to l^ave him to rest. And 
after partaking of the meal he threw hirasclf on a couch and 
fell asleep. 

Meanwhile Shutnshen N'har had remained all day concealed 
ill the laoterii, scarce daring to breathej iintil^ overcome by 
wearmess^ she too sSept When she awoke it was about mid¬ 
night, and she was consumed with hunger. Emboldened by 
the quiet that reigned amtmd, she opened the door of the 
lartem and [beeped out She saw that she was in a lofty, 
spacious roam, sumptuously furnished, and lie by a Large lamp 
that hung in the centre of an arch^ Beneath this tamp was 
a small table with a tra.y and food, and Ln the recess beyond, 
on a divan, lay a mo^t beantiful youth fast sslecp At first, 
overcome fay fear and bashfulnes^L, Shumshen N^har retreated 
back into her Untem^ but her hunger waa too much for her. 
After aJ]^ said she^ **thig youth seems too sound asleep to 
awake easily, and the food is not too near unto him. I will 
creep making less noise than a rtiou^e, and assuage my 
hunger, and return ere ever he sees me," So she stole to 
the table side, and began eating with fear and trembling. But 
gradually curiosity made her creep cl^^er to where he Uy, 50 
tliat she might the better see bia featums^ and their beauty 
Was such that she forgot all, but bent over doser and cioaer, and 
he. feeling that ^meonc approached him, awoke suddenly. 

At first these two glorious creatures gazed speechless at each 
other, and then with a cry Shumshen N^har strove to flee, but 
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Mulaj Abd-el-Kebir wized her faftati 943 d insplored her in 
eantest ttmcs to fear nought^ but to recount to him how it waj 
tliat she was there. And his honeyed words prevailed on 
Shumshen N'hai, m that her fear departed, and she told uato 
the Prince ad her tale. 

And Mdai Abd‘el*Kebir comforted her, and tnade her eat 
food and rest on his divao, and he said t " I will devise a 
way that thou escape Irom this dreadful thing that thy people 
wish to do unto thee, aod id the meanwhile than shalt remain 
hidden in thy lantern in this tooiii, and none shall Itnow that 
thou art here tm I can Bod some other place where thou wilt be 
safe ” And Shumshen iJ'bftr and the Prince talked together till 
the morning light peeped in at the window. And then she 
relumed into her lantem and lay on some cushions be had 
placed there, and Mulai Abd-eHtebir called his slava and 
said: “Let no one enter this room whilst I am out, and this 
eveubig place Food there even as ye did last night. 

And thus it happened fur three days. Every evening when 
the palace was t^uiei, Shumshen N’har emerged from her iantem 
and ale with the Prince, and spent the whole night in converse 
with him. And the heart of Abd-el-KetM was hhed with love 
for her, for her beauty was great, and he swore imlo her by 
a great oath that he would save her from her father, aod that 
he would marry her, and in token he gave her his ring, which 
was a diamond set in silver. And Shumshen N hat loved him 
with a love greater even than that which he had for her. 

And ott the Founh day Prince Abd-el-K.ebir went with his 
young men and his kaids to hunt gareilti and whilst he was 
away, his sister, the Lilia Heber, said to h« favoutile slave: 
“Mesnda, 1 will go to my brother's apaitmenls this morning, 
for the air there is cooler than in mine, and I know that he 
will not return till evening,'" and Mesoda said, “ It is weU," 
anil the iwo went lo the door of Muiai .'Vbd'el'Kebir's rootns. 
Aod the slave that was stationed there endeavoured lo stop 
them, saying, “Sidna said none Were to enter there*; but 
Mesoda chid him, saying, “Kuowest thou not that ’tis his own 
sister, the Lilia Heber, who wishes lo enter I" and the slave 
them pa^Ev 
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j\pd Lilia Heber was much pleased with her brothers room, 
for it Was much cotter than in the womui’s tomt. and the 
windows opened into a foil of llowen, and from them 

one Goutd sec the rools of all Fei. Moreover, the room was 
filled with bcaatiful and strange things, and the TJHa and 
Mesoda amused themselves aamining them all And Mesoda. 
lifted the sheet off the lantern, sajrmg; "Behold this splendid 
lantern, oh LiUa, It ia for the wedding of thy noble brother 
and the iJlJa Atneenah," Lilia Heber replied: “It is mUy 
a ma^ificent thing, and how Luge it is. I believe I could 
enter it.” And she strove to open it, and Mesoda helped her, 
and at last Un^ managed to open it, and there lay on some 
cushions a maiden asleep, even more lovely than a day in 
Yom-er-'&lna. And when Lilia Heber saw her, her anger was 
^eat and her jealousy was kbdied, and she add to Mesoda: 
“RoU this evil thing in a mattress and bear her forth to the 
baker's and have her burnt in the oven, saying the nuttr^ 
IS infested with lice.” And Mesoda did as the Princess com- 
manded. stu£ng a handkerchief into Shunuheu K'har's mouth, 
and she gave a piece of gold to the slave at the door so that 

he might not tell Mulai Abd-d-Keblr who had entered the 
rooms. 

And Shumshen N’har, rolled in the mattress and bound about 
witli cords, was taken to the chief oven, and the master thereof 
told to bake the bale thotoughly, so os to kiU the vennin. 

But, thanks be to God, the baker's wife saw the bale, and when 
hd husband told her that it was from the Sultan’s palace she 
said: "1 will examine it before we put it into the oven, for 
perhaps it may have gold or silk embroideries on it that may 
spoil with the heat, and also, perhaps, I may get rid of the 
vermin in some other manner," And when she cut the cords 
an t c mattress fell open, tbere within lay neither gold nor stiver, 
nor Qouomc ii^ect^ but a fair and slim young damsel with 
a ace like the silver moon, and hair titat covered her as though 
with a garment. And the baker’s wife took her into her own 
room and pwc her reviving drinks until she opened her eyes, 
and then Shumshen N'har told her all Jwr talc, and the baker's 
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wife recounted how the Lilia Hebrt’s slave* had brought her 

tQ the o¥*n tn a mattress, . * . j a 

Then did the bakers wife consult with her hushed, and 

th« agreed to keep Shnmshec N*har hidden &otn all |«opl«> 
an7 they dothed her in poor clothe^ like -to fteir 
daughter, whose name was Aisha, and Shuma en i Kn m 
with these good people and assisted them in i eir a n . 

And Aisha was never tired of hearing her adi.^tur^ and 

made ShumsheB N’har show unto her the bracelets *at h 
been the cause of all her wosj and she tried them on, —^ 
they fitted her as if they had hew made for her; for 
also was a pretty maid and graceful, thoug not ^ , 

compared with Shumshen NW, But the ting of M^' Abd^ 
Kebir, Shiitnshen Nhat showed to no ooe, 
to wed her she said nought; but in her heart s^ e w 
these things, and when Aisha and her parents 
awake and wept, and thought on the beautr BnA ^ 

Muki Abd-d-Kebir, and prayed to Allah and oar patron M 
Drees to keep him from all ill and to wtore her m hm 
Meanwhile, b the palace of the Sultau re^ed woe and 
sorrow and distress, for Mulai Abd-el*Kebu. the fa^te ot 
the Ruler, had fallen sick, and shut 
would see oo one and would eat no food, but 
and night And no one knew the cause of h« . 

his mother and his father rose np to comfort hit^ but he wo 
have none of tbeou And bis sister, Ula Heber, 

be, when he is wed with hb oousm , _ ’ wedding 

cured," and she advised her mother to have the wed g 

“ Br^nlhe Llto'. -onto «™ "> ^“a' 

h. ,u.„d hsr moM dreadfully, rad he 

wed .hh L.T1. toeeaah, »o. »ol II H »<>■»=“ <‘'“1 ”■* 

°"'Lrd,rMr.» pea,l,p.tp.e.ed , 

ak. .1.0 ™ m«l,.r <» Abd„UKeb,r, 

talk of brides and weddings? If my son ret 

dt- ..d .1.. caused U <0 be eried toesb d.= e™" 
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food which would be teten befofe the Pri«ci, Mol« Abd^I. 
Kebir. so that pcradveDtufe he might be tempted to partake 
or one, and thus eat and live. Moreover, the wife of the Sultan 
promis^ a nch reward to her whose cooker* wotdd tempt 
her beioved son to caJ^ 

brought to the rooms 
or Mulai Abd^-Kebir, and he glanced at them, but with 

gibing, and would not touch so much as a grain of kuskiisoo. 
And the second day it happened thus. And that eveniag the 
Uker tecounlcd to hU wife how the Prince had Cdlen ill and 
ow aU the women of Fez were vying with each other to make 
dehcaa« for « that his oven, yea, and every other oveo. 
^re filled Tajj.ns.^ And Shumshen ff-har heard what he 

Oh my mother. Jet me toy also whether I can tempt the Prince 
to cat. And she got kuskusoo, and some fat chickens and 
omons and vegetable marrows and apices and eggs and dates 
snd ^d many other thinga And she made a most 

wcc^ent dish of feu^a«», ornamented 

most lavishly^ ^d on it she wrote ■'Bismidah'- and “Long life 

^ ^.r she wrote the word 

she hi7th?dfemo;d 

^ ““ ^ the Slaves 

I^ed before the couch of Abd-el-Keblr, ainying the various 
dishes that he rmght see them, that he caught sight of the 

» r^'“ he mad what 

she had wnitcfl thereon, and Jw beckoned to the slave who 

earned It to set It before him. And the Prince sat nn and 
plung^ his hMd mto the dish, and he fell the ring JId he 
drew forth his hand and ate. ^ 

And then hc^said. ‘-Verily, this is good ktiskiuoo. Find out 
who brought iL“ And they said, -‘My Lord, my Lord’s bak« 
brought It and his daughter cooked il” And Lilia Heber's 
M«oda was standing by, and she heard and irotnbled and fled 
^to her mistress. And Mulai Abd^-Kcbir arose and mounted 
h« horse and went down to the house where lived the baker. 

n dUh oi ibeBt and vegitahiet; a new. 
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And the baier'E mfe brooght out Shawsheii NW veiled unto 
hitn, and ahe spoke to liim. Ha Her voice. And 

told him all thit had beWlen her, and how she tad found a. 
subsritale to be ter faiher's bride, even Aisha the baker's 
daughter, and Muhd Abd-d-Kehir took her home to the palace 
and mairied her with great rejoicings. And the lantera was 
carried before her amareeyah by two porters. ^ ^ 

And Ulk Ameenah was wedded to Molfli Abd^el-Kebirs 
brother. Midai Abd-elAVahed, and LilU Hcber was sent by the 
Sultan to Tafilet os a wife for die governor thereof, and Mesoda 
her stave accompanied her. 

And for the Jew, the charitable ieweUer, there was a nch 

recompense. . , , 

And Shmtuhen N'bar's and MtUai Abd-el-Kcbirs love was 
blessed by many children, and tb^ lived for many many 
years in prosperity and happiness. 


3. The Weight BErotn rafi Doos, 

TiiEaE lived once a man so rich that he measured his money 
by the mood,* as we poverty.stftckeo ones measure barley or 
bran, And it came to pass that he fall very ill, and fedUig tl\ai 
his last hour had come, he called his aoo unto him, and gave 
over to him all his wealth and property, and said to him, -‘0 my 
600 , I leave thy welfare in the hands of the Almighty, and to 
the care of such and such b one, a Jew, who is my mend. 
HtAxkea thou to his words even as though they wae mine. 
Moreover, I have given him charge to find thee a bride when 
thee desirtst to wed.* And having blessed his son. the man 

Now, io course of time the young man desired to marry, and 
so, according to his father’s last words, be went to the Jew and 
informed him. And the Jew said, “It is well." and bcstuied 
himself and found a damsel, and caused a suiUble feast to b« 
fl-T'd all things decessafy^ 

And the morfling befurt thtr ht called t e yciUdg 

man and said to him. “Oh son of my ftieud, 1 have found thee 

* '* moods" » rflcuuic codtiUiiiiif ifcbcHit * huslifL 
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a bnde; bat before we may krnw that she is the om destined 
for thee by AlUh, it h oeccssaij that thou ibotild'st do this. 
T^^night, after the amareey^ has been brought to thy house 
»^d the bride is seated in thy chamber awaiting thee and before 
thOD goest np to her. I will cause a heavy weight to be placed 
before the door of the room and thou wilt endeavour to remove 
It. If she be the wife that is fitting fw thee, thou wilt succeed; 
but if no^ know that she is not for thee, aod divorce her to- 
monow Without so much as seeing her lace." And the youim 
man wondered, hut he said *' It is well” 


^d that night was the amareeyah brought with touch twmp 
and rejoicmg and the bride was taien to the man's apartment 
and seated there to await him in a rich robe, with her eyes 
dosed acd a v«l over her face And the bridegroom, after 
tarrying a while m the mosque with the young men of his 
acquamtance. came up to the door of the room: and it was 
ajar so ^at he wuld see the shrouded figure, but before it lay 
the wu^hi o which the Jew had spoken. It was round like a 
ball and^noi large, so that the youth thought, “1 wBl lift it with 
ease and tarry not to go in unto ray wife" But when he came 
to cry, behold he could not move it, no, not the bmadth of a 
ger-nail. and he strove with all his strength to move it by 

bftiDg or pushmg or rolling it, hut Ln vain, and he did not enter 

tne rcwi iTj 


And the neat moraing he went unto the Jew and told him, 
M the Jew smd, '‘Thou must divorce this woman, oh my 
friend, tod I wUl seek thee another.” And this was done. 

d the Jew, after he had found a second damsel, caused a 
yet ner f^t to be prepared, aod the araarecyah was brought, 
eveo e the first time, and the bride was seated in the yonne 

he came to enter, the weight again 
y ore e slightly open door, and though be saw the veiled 
gir an s^ve with all his strength to remove the obstacle and 
go to her be could not, nay, though Kc struggled till dawn. 

d when the Jew heard that the youog man had failed once 

th« by the AB-Wise. Let us send her back to her father aod 
I will seek again.” And all was done as he said. 
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And wlieo (he young msn came for the thhd tinic to try to 
e»ler the biid-l chamber, behold for (he third time be «t- that 
the «y «as blocked- And he mid, “But this time I wiU 
remove the weight, or if I cannot 1 will try no more, for if 1 
do not succeed this time 1 shall know that it is decre t W 
1 should die ainglc." And he bent his back and seieed the 
with his two hands and pulled at 5t till he groaned with 
weariness, but in vain- 

And the maiden within heard his groans, and she ^d to 
hcisel^ "Shall I let this man who la my husband kill hims^ 
without striving to help him?" And she arose and laid asi^ 
her veil and her outer robe of gold and poshed herself throng 
the half-open door. And she approached the yoimg man who 
was wrestling with the heavy weight, and she said, Let me 
help my Lord-" And the two placed their hands bigefom on 
the baU and pushed with all their force, and Jo, it rolled on 
one side of the door, so that the entrance was bee- And the 
young man looked on the fair fiice of her who had come lo 
his aid, and saw that she in truth was the bride destined for 
him. and he embmeed her and the two entered the chamber 
together. 


4, Bay and Mithtls, 

Or all shrubs myrtle and bay art: the mOBt worthyi pkaaing 
to the Eye of the Almighty. They should he kept as 
and used for no comm&p purpo&e. Myrtle is g ^ 
the grave of the beloved or of thy parents, S ou a 
eat of it, the flavour will remain in his stonmcb for twen y y • 
It » good to carry a stuff of bay wood "Jen gomg to praj^ 
or to religious gatherings- Moreover, each bine foou hitte 
oo the ground with a bay stick, thou puttest out the eyes o 

same deviL 


5. Thr Jiirjts. 

As to JinodO. it is wonderful how ^any Urey 

shape, they take. One very evil kind take the shape of women- 
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Travelling Bi night alongside af a EnaJih^ lU mtid and with 
little watet, a inan may sci^tuctimes hear a woman making that 
cry we call the ZachihuL If he search^ he will see her submerged 
to her breast in the mud. A (air womafip bcamlfully dotbed^ and 
apparently no whit different to othm. If he be wise he will 
flee from her, but if foolish^ he will stop and speak. And she 
will answer with 5o(t wardSj and he will help her out of her 
muddy home, and take hm to wife, Thco will she bewitch 
him^ and take all his senses ftom him^ and ruakc him do tmid 
things, and perhaps finally kill him. Mostly wiU her power 
be on him when he approaches water, rirera, spiings^ or Eiiaishcfr. 
No other than die bewitched raan can see her, but it is well 
known what bits befallen him. He himsdf will declare that 
he 15 wed to her, and will describe her. Such a m^n livi^d 
in Qui village once^ and I myself have seen him whcQ a lad. 
SometiitLcs the **Toiba^ arc able to help to exorcise the witch, 
but over some evil spiiits no one can wield power. 

Ouce a man was sitting in a nios4!iiie and he heard the cry 
of a hedgehog, even as that of a young child. So he lose 
and searched for it, and finding it, caught and rolled it in a 
secure ball with his garnieuL He tied it in most fimily, but 
when he came to open the bundle, behold, though the knots 
Were untauebedp the hedgehog was gone* [t was a Jinn. 

Once another man was walking along a mad when he saw 
a fine bkek goal, apparently straying- Said he; I will take 
tills beast to the Book, and if no one claims it, 1 will sell it," so 
catching it, he flung it over his shoulders and went oil. Scarcely 
had he gone a few litcps when a wonder I the goat spoke I ** Am 
I not hea’vy?^ said he. The mao nearly dropped bis burden 
in his Buqhrisc, but he was truly courageous. “Am I not 
strong ? ^ he answered, and clutched the tighter. Then he 
thought, “This most certainly k a Jinn. Now will I take him 
to Talib Faroosh, who is a holy man, and reported to have 
much power over all such evil things*^ and he went as fast 
as he codd to the Talib's house. When Talib Faroosli saw 
the goal, he at once rccognked him, and began to “beat him 
with his tongue" (abuse him soundly), "^for," said he, “thy 
mother has been searching for thee, high and low. What evil 
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prinks hast thow been doing, oh Son oF ihe Wicked One? 
And the Jiim waa veiy meek, answenni; that he had onlj- been 
taking a walk when caught by the man. Then the man told 
bow he had foimd, as he thought, a goat straying, hut that 
when it had spoken he had perceived that it was i Jinn, nud 
had brought h at ODce to the learned Tahh. And then He 
demcinded a reward. "It is just," said the Talib. "Name 
thy price." and the man asked for lao mit 2 ake 14 Then said 
the Talib: "It sliaU be paid thee But thou wast foolish not 
to ask more, for this Jinn is the one son of hts mother, and 
very dear to her, and she would be able and willing to pay 
any sum you choose to ask. However, go now in peace, 
and the man returning to bis own home, found the lao mlttakel 
awaiting 

JincKni are exceedingly lich^ aa they are able to draw upon 
the supplies of treasuie biddan everywhere aboat this our country. 
The money paid by them is good, but of such ancient date, 
that it cannot pass, and must be melted by the jewellers back 
into lumps of gold and silver. Some of these coins aie of a 
long shape, not round like our dollars. 

Certab TaUbs there are who arc able to convert pieces of 
paper written on and cut into small mirnds like coins, into 
money, but these are of a truth useless, for if thon trust to change 
them, they tom back into paper. 


6. Ths Toutoisb, 

A T0BTO1SE once took one hundred years to mount from 
one step to another. On the first day of the hundred and first 
year he Btumbled and fell back. 

"Now Allah curse all haste,” said he. 


7. The Sprino. 

TrOLV the "Uely" (winter) is the sad time of the year. 
Her time of sorrow when she puts off her fine garments and 

1 = > ihrer w«tb about ■ shUliog. 
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cdohihj with tais and Iwentitiaos of wind But afterp when 
the fotmei and iatlcr fains have Yum Rluita, 

^ the Dnyi of Grass,^ have come J Then are the winda soft, 
Htnd the trees ami helds are green and pinlr and wHitCi AJid 
everywhere u laid a thiek carpet of dowers. And the scenia I 
The air is laden with them. Kndwest thou why is all this ^ 
It is because in the days of “Yum R^baisa^ are Lit the censers 
of “Jinnat'' paradise, and what wc notice are the faint briathingn 
thereof What must it be like there, then? Th^c* where the 
souls of the blessed disport themselves? 


The "Devil^s Door" in Wroxhall Aphev Church* 
(Plate. XII4 

Wroxhall, according to Dugdale^ was originally an qiitiybig 
hamlet in the parish of Hoiiily or Hooeley, Warwickshire 
where, in the time of Stephen, Hugh de Hatton of Hatton, a 
neighbouring pariah, founded a honsc of Benedictine fuini;, 
dedicating the church to St Leonard, the woodland saint of 
Limogesp patron of prisoners, A legendp recorded in the 
fifteenth century in the Chajtulary of the convent, told that 
Hugh de Hatton, having been taken captive in the CmsadeSp 
prayed to Sl Leouard, and was then mhaculously ttansported 
back to Warwickshire, where his wife (ailed to recDgnise him 
tiki he produced the half of the ring he had broken with her 
lire his dcpaitorep when the two halves were found to it and 
were mijnciilDiisly welded together. The Priory, reeled on 
the spot on his estates in the forest of Arden where the 
meeting took place, waa Hugh's thank odering for hta deliverance* 
and he endowed it with the Church of Hatton and with aJl his 
lands in the parish of Honlly. A century later, Honily itself 
was granted by Simon de Montfort to the Austin Canons of 
Kenilworth p and Wroihall in course of time became A sc|HmUe 
parish. The living is still a donative, in the gift of the 
firoprietor of the estate. The lay owners after the Dissolution 
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built a manrioD on the nt« of the dumestic buildiags, but 
Priory Church (notr comitionily called the Abbey), which 
occupied the north side of the quadiangle, remained ond still 
Turnains the parish chtuch of the little hamleL On its northern 
or outward side are five large windows, the middle one of which 
is shorter than the others to allow of a door undeincalb {Plate 
XIL). This door has long been walled up and no trace of it 
is visible outside, hut tradition (as preserved in the Wren rajmly, 
tbe owners bom 1713 «> »SSi), called it the ‘'Devil's Door” 
and declared that it was opened only at Baptisms and 
Exorcisms, to allow of the exit of the DevU who might other¬ 
wise meet and enter into some one coming in by the usual 
entrance nearer the north-west angle of tbe building, 

Mr. H. W. Poole (Barnet) informs me ihrougb Mr Milne 
that the custom of leaving open the north door of tbe church 
at a Baptism—or at any rate the idea that it ought to be so 
left open—for the use of the Devil, is constant in Gloucester¬ 
shire. And Brand has many notes of the custom of rcser^g 
tbe north side of the churchyard for the burial of unhsptixed 
persons and suicides (Ellis’s Zfnrmf, ii. a pa), 

Chmujotte S. Borne. 


Thk Leosno of SiViDEAW Lake. 

Not lai from the foot of the Black Mountaios of Brecon, in 
a low lovely fertUe valley, under the shadow of Mount Troedd, 
lies Savaddan Lake {the Uangorse Lake of our maps). The 
following tradition is told regaidiag it t 

Many years ago, when all the snmnuiding country was under 
Prince Icwdryg, the bed o( ibe lake was occupied by Savaddan, 
a town identified with the Roman Loventium. It was, at the 
dme of our sloty, ruled by a maiden, the beautifti^l and high^ 
spirited Gwenonwy, who was under Tewdtyg’s suserainty. From 
far and wide came suitors for her hand and throne, but none 
found such favour as the noble Gruffydd, youngest son of a 
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aaghbonrmg prince named Meigyr. He was qll that her heart 
could desire, yet the tnaiden Princess dared not wed him, for 
her father on his deathbed had demanded, and received her 
promi^^e, never to become the bride of one who was not her 
eqnaJ both in birth and fortnnCr 


She was a rich and powetful Princess^ while he^ thoogh of 
good birth, was j>oor Alter long delays Gtyffydd determined 
to ring matters to a crisis, and went one ntghi to the Princess's 
bower and urged her to forget her oath and wed him, regardless 
of her promise. 

** Never," replied the Princess, "shaU it be said that the 
daughter of the noble leuan broke her word. I love you, 
Gniffydd, but my honour is dearer to me than even your love* 
oil, t 0 O| are a Prince, and of a noble family. Use your good 
win sword as your fathers have done, and gain wealth as 
they did, and come to me a year hence my equal as well in 
fortune as in rank. For a year and a day I will wait and pray 
or you, returq to me within that time a bridegroom worthy 
of OwenoDwy's hand, or return no mere." 

titen lelt Suvaddan and his love, and went to the 
emurt of Tewdtyg, and for ten months fought under his baniJcr 
against Madoc, the rebel lord of Skeopeth, gainii^ much haoDur 
ut itiJe Wealth, At last the war ended, and Gruifydd resolved 
to i^e^ a fina] appeal to the love of Gwenouwy. Leaving 
tygs Capital, he arrived on the third day of Kis journey 
at Bryn ynAlIt, a monastery on the mountain side overlooking 
^vaddat). Here he asked and obtained sheUer for the night. 
He had not sle|>t long when he was awakened by the sound 
or voices in the refectory, which was separated from his room 
only by a thin wooden partition. 

He overheard a couvematioii between Owen the Sub-Prior 
and another niooh. Father Aeddan, from which he learnt that 
t e Pmr was expected to return next day, bringing with him 
mulM laden with precious stones and jewelled robes, bequeathed 
to the monastery by Howell, Prince of Cwmdu, wliom he had 
atmnded on bis deathbed. GralTydd determined, on hearing 

r.!!i •'*^^ur*ri Prior, He went to a spring, named 

van s Well, by which the Prior roust pass, attacked him and 
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IcQ him for and cajricd aflf hi^ mules with thEij loads 

to SafadEhm. lit told Gwenonwy hh ^tory^ and was received 
hy her with favour. Meanwhile the monks who had gone out 
to meet the Prior found him lying insenrihlcp but he recovered 
sufficiently to leU them who the murderer was before he died. 
That night an order arrived from Princess Gwenemwy that a 
monk from the monastery should attend that night at the Palnce 
to unite her to Gruffydd^ Prince of Bronlijs* In the evening 
a vast assembly thronged the royal chapel to wiiness the marriage. 
Father Owen pcriomied the ceremonjp and as the young pair 
knelt before him for the hnal benediction, tlie ptiest stepped 
forward, and in a loud authori^tive tone exclaimed: 

"Kise, Gniffydd of BronllySp thou murderer; and thou^ too, 
lady accomplice in his ctimer ioaemuch as thou hast not avenged 
it, ^^^edded, yet unblest^ hear God's decree- Thou^ Prince, 
hast shed sacred bloody and thou, Princess, rcjoiccst in the un¬ 
holy deed. Therefore God shall visit yon with a great and 
terrible ptmishmenL In His mercy He will bear with you for 
a riiiciet hut in the fourth genmiion the blow will fall not only 
on yomsedves, hut on ail your nnblesit seed. It shall be;; God 
hath spoken it.*^ 

Without the blessing of the Church upon her unions the kneel¬ 
ing Princess rose in a rage, and, turning to her guards* she said ^ 

“This presumptuous man has dared to offer an inAqlt to a 
Princess of Savaddan within her owti palace walls. Hciice with 
him to the guard tower. Let him there await the fulfilment of 
his prophecy* Should he still live at the fourth genemtioPt 
and his words prove vain, he shall die. It shall be; 1 have 
spoken it.^ 

Many long and weary years the good father spent in a lonely 
cell at Savaddan, while the town and Court were given up to 
debauchery and vice. 

Meanwhile GrufTydd and Gwenonwy, now growing old, !saw 
springiag up around them a goodly family of children and grand- 
childreo. Boon Myvig, their eldest grandsoo, married, stid in 
due course a child was bom. This was the longheaded advent 
of the fourth generation; still there was no evidence of the 
ptcdictcil punishtuent. 
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On the fonirth tUy frqnj the birth cjf Myrig's too, the Pnnccflfl, 
peniimdinff hersell that Oitm's curse »» merely so idle ibreal, 
EuiuiBOfled all her family and friends to a great: bsuiquet in 
honour of the young prince’s birth. On the appointed day the 
great hall of the palace was fiiU, The feast was at its height, 
and wine was flowing freely, when four guards entered, leading 
the venerable Sub-Prior. 

llie Prince taunted him with the non-fulnljnent of his 
prophecy, but he only repeated that Tetigeatice was at hand 
unless the guilty ones repented. The Prince ordered that he 
be shut up in the topmoat rootn of the witch-tower, which should 
then be burnt to the ground. Aud this was done. 

Father Aeddan, now Prior, heard of what had happened, and 
from the monastery above watched the town and flames of the 
burning tower shoot up towards the sky. After the tower had 
fcUen, a mist came down upon the valley and hid the town. 
WTiile the Prior prayed the mist gradually rose, and the valley 
was seen entirely filled with a vast lake. No trace of the lost 
town ever appeared save a cradle contarning a sleeping child, 
the in&nt sod of Myvig, the last of the princes of Savaddaii. 

Lifting the child from its cradle. Father Aeddan bore it to 
the monastery. Naming it Gastayn, he taught it all that the 
good monks could teach. Gastayn afterwards expressed a desire 
to embrace the ascetic life, and built 3 hut on the lake’s edge 
in a aheUered spot There he spent a life of great piety and 
rigour, in continual prayer for the souls of his wicked progenitors. 
His holiness and learning was to &med that one of the reyal 
pritices of South Wales entrusted his sons to Gastayn’s care, 
l oUowing in the footsteps of their pious tutor, they became 
renowned for the purity and sanctity of their lives, some of them, 
mdeed, even obtaraing the glorious crown of martyrdom, 
lastayn, at his death, was buried io his hermitage, where ia 
after years a church was built which to this day bears the name 
of the "Church of St Gastayn," 

Such IS the legend told by the couatty folk in the neighbour- 
ho^ who stilt gravely tell you that on a calm stimmer's day 
it is possible to see the church tower through the waten of 
the lake, and even to hear the bells ring I 
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[This version of the legend of the ongm of the lahe of 
Bavmddnii {lAjn Sjhiddoo)^ commonly known as Uangorsc L^ke 
Ld Brecknackshirep has been received from Mr. Isisc C- Hughes, 
of Treharrisj GliUtiOfg^mhirc, who states ihia it is given as told 
to him by an old resident. 

It is an interestiiig variant of the version given In Rhys's 
i. 73 j which is taken from the for 1863, 

pp. II4i 115, and purports to be derived :&am a SIS. nf Hugh 
Thomas in the Brittsb Mussum. The followiing are the pnodpal 
points of difference: 

(i) The names of the Princess and the murderers loveTi 
are here given as Gwenonwy and Gniffydd| son of Prince 
Mcigyr. 

{2) The murdered man is described as the Prior of Bryn-yt- 
Allt, on a height overlooking the iakc^ 

(3) The curse is given by the Sub-Prior of the monastery 
when called in to peribnn the mamagCp and not by certain 
mysterious voices heard by the miirdBrcT when he went out to 
**lay the ghost" 

(4} It is to have effect in the fourth, and not the ninth 
generation. 

(j) Its fulfilment immediately follows on the martyrdom of 
the Sub-Prior who had originally pronounced it. 

{6) The name of the child of the fourth gcncratioQ who 
escaped, his cradle being found fioadng on the bke, is GaEtaYn, 
who afterwords became a saintly hermiL This conneclB the 
legend with the Church of LlaugostyT the shores of the lake. 

Sir J- Rhys also alludes to the quite different story given by 
Walter Mapes, whkhp it may be noted^ refers to a prince named 
Gwestin of Gwestiniog (Wasricus Waadniauc), He also holds 
that there are signs of Goidelic mduence in this neighbourhood. 
Perhaps some support may be lent to this opinion by the name 
Aeddan, that of the Prior of BrymyT^Allt, who witnessed the 
catastrophe.—E n.] 
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The Feast or St. Wilejud. 
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“ The races dace as far back as 1713, for, on ihe 2nd of Febnuiy 
b that ^car, an order was issued b; the Mayor and Corporation 
of RLpen to level the High CammoD * fiitiiig for a horse coitrac.* 
The support they received from the Corporation was consider- 
able; aided by the rannificent doruidoEis of John Aislabie^ 
of Stndlcy Royal, Chancellor of the ExchequeTj 171^-1720. In 
those days the horses tn one of the most important races were 
ridden by women; and on such ocoasioiis Mn Ai^bie con¬ 
tributed the plalej or the money for the prize. In tSafi these 
ancient races were put a stop to by the eaicLosure of the High 
Common; hat in 1836, IVIr,^ Haygarth^ a publican, got up some 
races OD a small scaJe, in his own helds, which roused the old 
sporting spirit of the town+ and induced several respectable 
individuals to ferm themselves into a comrnitteci when the 
present ground—a pleasant spot an the north banks of the Urt^ 
and a good mile from the city—^was selected* and here they 
have been carried on ever since.'* 

The Ripon which leprodnce^ this article in its issne 

of July 30, ignfii adds the following remarks: 

"In tS44, though I>agutrre had achieved important results 
some font or hve years earlier, there was no photography as 
we now know it^ and the snap-shotter hadn't begun his ubiquitous 
work. The piclutesi thcreforep may be regarded as sketches, 
bnt of a very realistic and highly accurate order. The racecourse 
in those days was on the north side of the river Ure at the foot 
of the Red Hills. For many year the races were run on the 
High Common, but in this was enclosed and the races 

were dormant until rSj6, when they were revived and the 
Red Hilts racecQurae laid oni. They continued here till 1865 
w'hen they were removed to Red Bank. With regard to AViifrid 
himself as he appeals in the picture, the inference is that he was 
at that dme an effigy. Old inhabitants remember the legend 
of their early days, that the Patron Saint was brought in by 
the York waggon—one of the horses of which was used as a 
maunL The figure was a make up in form of a 'guy^ and 
he was heartily shaken by the hand by the cldzEns on arrivaL 
Farrar in his history of Ripon fiSoi) saya, 'The feast of St. 
Wilfrid is antluoILy celebrated and continues nearly a week. On 
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tkt Saturday preceding the day called Wilfrid Sunday an efligy 
of thn prelate is brought into the town^ preceded by tnosic, wh[ch 
La generally tnct by the people, who with tuiuultuous joy cotn- 
(neiuarate the Telum ffotti cxilE of Sl Wilfrid/ It ia recorded 
aay a quarter of a tentury later, that this *Tiwnuiiuous joy' 
took the form of a call irosii the leader of the hotse on which 
the Patron Saiiil was mounted to * Shout, ladi, shouts’ and 
accordingly the lads h^rtily cheereci In later rimes 
was repieactited by a person aitirtd in white wearing a 

tiiaskp and having Sowing hair of Qaxen colour. Hb frequent 
draughts of ale at Yniioui hDitelries usually led to hb having 
a very unsteady seat in hU saddle towards the evening, and 
the celebration degenerated into what one writer de^enbes as 
a ^dnijsken orgie.* After the Millenary Festival of iSSd, in 
which St Wilfrid had been represented in suitable epbeopa] 
garb, the procession took a more dignified form, and has since 
been maintained in a manner behtring one who was famous for his 
IcEming and pietyg and to whose devotion Itipon undoubtedly 
owes its continuance as m ecclesiasticaJ centre. For many yearn 
the local race committee kept alive the tradition and interest in 
the Wilfrid procession, but within the last few years the Patron 
Saint has been adopted by the Corporation, who now see that he 
is becomingly attired, and sent out on what b now an annual 
evert I of increaEing historic interest.^* 

[Mr. H. Bower of Ripon has kindly forwaftlcd a copy 
of the Odsm'^r of July 30, tqoS^ from which the above 

extracts are taken,—E d.] 


Death-Ksock in -mn WaPEirrAKE or CDRaiNCHAM* 
Uncolnsiiirs. 

Sunday, January laih, 1908, A K. fella me the following 
stoiy^ which she had lo-nighl from her sister, who lives as general 
servant with Mr. and Mrs. B. j 

Last Wednesday night Mr. B, was disturbed by i sound like 
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sotneoDe knocking at hia bcdimni wintfow, so he roused his 
wife and told her that there muat he something wrong at his 
place of bnsinesE. 

One of them tiieo sxmek a light, to let anyone who might 
be outside see that die knocking had awakened them. 

The DoLse was not repeatedp however. 

The ncKi monung a tdegram was received whJch infonned 
them that a brother of Mi. E's had died vei^ sudden iy in the 
street at a town an the English channel. The death took 
place a little before, or a little after, nine o'clock on Wednesday 
evening; that is, some hours before the knocking wm heard 
in Lincolnshire. 

After he received the telegram Mr. B. expressed his con¬ 
viction that the sound must liave been a warning. 

M., the girl who related the story to A R., knew it wag 
certainly cme that he had been aroused in ihc night; for she 
bad heard him talking with Mrs. B,, though she had not enughi; 
the sound which awoke him. 

No doubr it really wns a warning, she saidn Now she under¬ 
stood wliy a certain apple-tree had had some blossoms on rt 
foe many weeks in the autumn, almost op to Christmas, in 
factr although it had borne a crop of apples. She had tried 
to pelt the dowers olT it, but had failed, and such blossoms 
out of Beasoii are very unlucky^, 

Death-knocks, and similar indicatioiis of loss, are not un¬ 
common in Uncolnshirf: folklore, but this is an up-co-dace 
instance. 

My grandJather, Edward Shaw Peacock, believed that be had 
been warned of the drowning of a friend by the inexplicable 
shaking of his bedroom window on a day when the ak was 
quite calm. 

What I should like to know is, why a connection Is assumed 
to exist between a sharp or light stroke, a dull blow, a shaking 
fli jaiting uound, a succesisiDD of gentle taps, or an acute 
rending noise^ and the death of some kinsman, or near 
friend, of the person who heara it? The deoth-strokep death- 
rap, or deaih-ktiQck is supposed to take all thefic and other 
forms. 
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In the house in which I atn writing snch nobes are of 
fan-ty Sequent occurrence, but, so £ir. they have never coincided 
with a death. One wardrobe gives mil a sharp sptittii^ sound, 
in a roost wamingdike manner, when ii is coniracdog b diy 
weather—Mmewiiai to the distress of a supeistitious acquaint- 
Mce of mine I have also heard what was apparently someone 
knocking at the front door, and db. one occasion the door 
opened in just the nianDer it does when anyoive k cotning in. 

\eL nabod]f sjf^med ii penm tte 

The Strangest sounds occurred some few years ago in broad 
daytight in summer-time, They seemed exactly like the crack¬ 
ing of newly-lighted firewood, pktob going off, and water 
oversowing from a tank at the top of the bouse. The man who 
had filled the tank was as nmeh deceived as 1 was. Each 
went up to see whether water was pouring down the staircasei. 
.^!l the sounds were really caused by the contracting and 
splitting of the paste which had been used in putting on the 
wallpapers more than eighteen months before. 

Mabel Psacock. 

That s like old American Johnny, who used to say he never 
had his clothes washed: when his shirt rotted on him he 
bought another. 

“Who was he? 

“Well, he came from America, and talked down bk nose, 
but I dnn*t know whether he was born there. I never heard 
what ^untryman he realty was, but he spoke English as if it 
was his own language^ though he was little, and very yellow, 
like a Japanese or Chinese brought up on rice. 

“ He was a wicked old man- Such things he’d say. One 
d.ty, when some children were laughing at him, he told them 
he was going to heil tieat day, and would take them with him. 

“He talked a lot about hell, and about devils and things 
being with him dl night. One night, he said, devils had been 
at him all the time, and there was one black one he couldn't 
pi master of, so he should crucify a crow,^ and he did^noiled 
It out, you know, wings nnd feeL 

'“Crow" usually mtanji rook, ■‘ltet™w" betaj the cuiioa etow. 
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I a-erer heard of beloBgfng here doing that* 

He wasti t wrong id his head, though. He had EmderstaDdiog 
cnoughf and was shuyp as need be^ and he never incddJcrd 
with anyhody^ but he was an eviUookii^ wicked otd inaiL^ 

Told to Mabel Peaiiock by A. R,j Kirtondn-LiDdsey, 1907, 


Notes f^om Greecje Ajrn thk Akcejln. 

Evil Evm Charks. 

|5ke Plats XIV.} 

(i) General Ld Greece and islands. 

Slue beads. 

Key. 

CowiieSj on hoisea. 

(a) Seen tn Candk. Jan.^Feb,^ 

(fl) Od a horse boaPs tusks in form of crescent. 

{d) Boards tusks* in shop at Athens, said to he stil) 
in use, 

(3) Rhodes town. July-August^ i^koS, 

Over harein windows carved in wood : 

Hand 

Pomegninate dower. 

Bird? (perhaps only Dmiiment). 

Dragon^s head? (perhaps oolj omament). 

Crescent* 

Over shops: 

Blue beads. Octopus. 

Aioe. Onion or garlic bulbs. 

Outside the town charms are not conimon over houses. 

(4) Badger^s hair* I saw a mao with this ebarra in the 
Messari, Crete. Jart*-Feb., 1908* 
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(5> At MonolithtH (RbodBi) I heard the fotlowmg tale about 
the small isle ofStrongylooff'Cape MonolithoB. July-Ang^ 1908; 

There are im dstems cni in the rock dd &, but yuo can 

only ^Duat 

1 ^ncy this form of tale is knovn elsewhere: 

(6) Boys bathing at Sparta. May^nne, i^oB. 

Some two or thnee lied a strap or atiicg round their waist 
before di^'ing in—after a few nuDutes it was usnally 
taken od*. 

It may huTe been for *' decency,** as we were pr^ent. 
all cross themsclyes before bathing. 

(7) Good Friday^ 190^1. Bffagonla^ ntyir Sparta, 

Women and children of IgfA sexes crawled beneath the 

^ bier in Magonla church to get good luck. 

Flowers from the bier are thdught Incky, aitd are dis* 
tributed or torn off after the Good Friday night 
procession. Sj>aria. 

{8) Thairey laonastny, Rhodes. Jnly-Aug., 190S. 

The monk saj'd tt was founded by a Princess of Lindas, 
a«,d white mules by themselves brought the stones to 
build it from Lindas to Thairey, 

The qaestion is, was there ever a princess of Lindas ? The 
monastery is Bysantiue in style, and not, I should think, of 
a Toy early date. 


M, S. Tboufsoh. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


EcYPnAW Bklixfs. 


LeS GARENKESt WiMEREUS, PaS UE CaLAIS. 

Sir,—I do not kdow if the following e^Ltaefs from a ktter 
of an officer in the Egyptian Army are of any interest. One 
or two of ihe beltefs are new to me and they may be so to other 
fnlkiorists, bill the remainder of them are of conise familiar to 
everyl>ody. _ _ _ 

... E. LlAREEit. 


Yours faithfiilly, 


{Exfrati.} 

** The day before yesterday D. and 1 went to the pymmida and 
an old Arab came up to beg and we made him sit down and talk 
to us^ He told us about the ghosts that there. One Is a 
beautiful donh^ and yon get on his hack and become a dog, but 
if you stick a knife Into hts shoulder you become yourself again 
and he has to cany you wherever you want to go. Then there is 
another ghost in Cairo who dies about, miles up In the air, and 
makes great hootings and drops thunder and lightning on people's 
heads. He is a very violent Afreet, and there are lots of his 
kind here. 

** Then he said about how the Sphinx used to have a gold crown 
□n its head which was stolen from it by the Arabs and how it 
used to speak and artswtr questions, 

**The pyramids quite defeated him. He could not think how 
the * devil they had been huilt.' 

Gad, my servant, says that be has seen lots of Afreets in bis 
part of Egypt, like men and womeu and camels and dogs, 
they are all very live indeed, and if you meet a dog on the hills in 
the desert here he may be a dog or he may be an AffiecL If 
the latter you ore bound to become a dog yourself However 
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they are very afraid of fire and a match is quite enough to keep 
them off. And there was one other one, that Jtves in the river, 
which is like a Urge fish, with a head like *a son of the Atabs' 
and legs like horse’s, and it eats fire." 


Sacked Wells. 

Noy+ ijihp igoS. 

Sir,—I n Miss Eva Simpson’s recently published book on Low¬ 
land folk-lore of Scotland there is a reference to the old ptncdce 
of lovers going to a sacred well on the first of May and cutting 
their ruunes or initUls in the tnrf near the spring. The particular 
well quoted by Miss Simpson (from Dr. Gregor, I think) is that of 
St Fittick, near the Bay of Nigg, just to the south of Aberdeen, 

It appears that the same custom was observed in this parish, 
when, on the first Sunday of May, laigc contingents of youths 
ni^e their way up the hill of Cnigour to Redbeard’s Well 
where they first drank of the waters, porticulady “the cream 
of the weir (it is a chalybeate spring), and then cut their 
mers on the turf, at feast one bid lady of my acquaintance 
had her name so inscribed 70 years ago. She is now 86. 

I kill to find much reference to this peculiar observance to 
the copies of “Folk lore" accessible here. Perhaps, however, you 
may have it fiilly treated of. 

Crossroad School, Durris, by Aberdeen. ^ 


^ Vj lyPo. 

The following extract from a lecture by Prof. Miloe, F.R,S. 
<m Emhquakes—speaking of JapttKtie and oihtr FolLun git 
&arthquakes~-m»y interest the Society, 

17 St. John’s Wood Park. 

Finchley Road, tf.W. 

EanTBQUAKKs. (Extract from A'ii/vre, April ?3rd, 1908, 

VoL IlXYll^ p, 597,) 

^ chOdren are 

told that the shakmg ut due to the movement of a fish which 
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Ts buried beneath thdr couotiy, and in Japaio we find lefereocea 
to this fisb m the pictoiiid art^ glyptic art, literature and every¬ 
day cQnversaiion; all of which would be unintelli^bie if we did 
qot know the story of the eaitliqnake fish. In other couniries 
the snhterranean creature will be a pig* a tortoise, ao elcptiant, 
or some other aniiiiaL The most interesting myths, however, 
relate to underground personages, Tlie forty-five Grccim Ttians, 
who were of giganlic stature and of proportiDuaie strength^ were 
con Rifled in the bowels of the earth. Accord tog to the poeti, 
the dames of Etna preceded from the breath of Encdadiil^;, and 
when he turned his weary side, the whole island of Sicily was 
i^hakcD to its foundations. Keptone was not only a god of the 
oceans^ rivers, and founiainSt but with a blow of his trident he 
cottid create earthquakes at pleasure^ The worship of Neptune 
was established in almost every part of the Guecian worlcL The 
Livians, in particular, venemted htm, and looked upon him as 
the first and greatest of the gods. The Pal id were bom In the 
bowels of the earth, and weo? worshipped with great ceremonies 
by the Sicilians. In a superstitious age the altars of the Palid 
were stained with the blood of human sacrifices. In Rommi 
Mythology two very' familiar deities were Pluto and Vulcan. 


AnPKRS Swallow! SG their Yoc^g. 

It is as yet by no meaos certain whether the belief that snakes 
swallow tlieir young when they think them to he io danger 
belongs to the realm of folk-lore or of authenticated fact The 
following communication which was made by hlr. Charles Hone^ 
BX-S^ F.Z.S., to the Zsir/(fgist, aod Series, for Sepietobcr 1869, 
p, iBog, therefore deserves reproduction tn the pages of : 

I have now no remembrance os to the year in which I noticed 
the follow jug facta. Walking in an orchard near Tyneham Hou-se, 
in Dorsetshire, I came upon an old adder basking in the sun with 
her young aronnd her. She was lying in some grass which had 
been long cut, and had become smooth and bleached by cX[josure 
to the weather. Alarmed by ray approach, 1 distinctly saw the 
young ones run down the parent's throat; at that rime I had 
never heard of the controversy respecting this fact, otherwise 1 
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should have been tdore adxJDUH to have killed the vipa, to hiither 
prove the caftc; as it was she escaped.'^ 

I quote the fol lowing passage from the 
OctobeTi 1809, p. ^7. It rektes to the neighbourhood oi Lcw'ca; 

Inhere is a vulgar aotion amoog the peasanttj, tha t if twenty 
persons were piesenq at the time an adder is irritated^ and one of 
the twenty only was in a pffignant statq iliat that Doe aiaiie would 
be bitien by the reptile. Of the truth or fallacy of this opinion 
we will leave our readers to determine*” 

Eovtard Pil\coC3C 


SOtmt I^rOIAN FOLRXOiLE. 

Any mcTnber of the Sodety who has time and will to add 
to- the stores oi &iCls available for the studentj but fs not m 
a positioQ to collect directly from the folfe^ can render great 
service by carefully examining ofhdal reports and blnebookt 
and disintetTing the nuggets of folklore whkh wiU be found 
emhedded here and there* For ezatoplCp the following will 
be found in the report on the Madras Gavemiiient hluseum 
and the Conntttmra Llbory for the year 1906-7 {G- 0 «* Np. 464^ 
19th July^ 1907): 

'* A Biithfa ChvpliLtd in Madras raaeutl^ diinnufied a serrant fof chesting 
and ljuig. A shflrt tunc ifscrws^dh h* found oailcd to a. twpoy A paper 
SttUll comtiiinicg n jftiPiiifnc Oawer up with cDlnured thread*. Oil the 
Kfflll were Imcribtid in Tamil ihe mynic lyUablc Om, nrwl Nlui* Sin. 
R U.^ MastMn Sshibn Avcrgali pSdrtuUl tburuu^. or rcu hdp he 

the feel ml M|uitviLn Sahib {a MuliRminiului Saint )L 

“ Among tlifi addillDtis to the edMOltfgical fcctkiq of the MtiBCEnUj i1ie 
fi:>lli>wu]g mflj' be ntrted s— * 

Carved wwden kflvadis, wliicb arc timHed by pdlgrims to the ihiiuf 
of the god Sutinhnianya at to whijm the kivadi and tnemey mlleet^ 

by tegginR on the way thithci aie oflered in performfince cd a vow. Sopvfr 
time* pota canlalniikg fi*h and Riilk sue atEarhcd Eo the kivndi, uid it k 
believfHsI that, as they urc Yotive offentigB, these do nol go bod. 

■^Silver chaniLs ubide by AliaitaJa Igoldauiilhs} for niEinbexE of vnjinoi 
in the ^yinre Pmvine*, Kuinbas, and uieijd^cn at aame Other 
ca^O§^ keep in thdr hotiacs silwtf 01 jpld platca^ whereon human 
are itAmpedi. Sometimefe^ they nre wom by wameitp nnd eltk emlled in 
ConseriHenfie bithimdtt tAl[. The hgurcr arc Buppa«d Ic represen! pHitMiB 
who have died. Sometimes^ plates are StWiaped with figures oF 

Hanamajlt Bo^ara^ Virabliadm, etc., and wonhipped." 
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1 q xhz siiDilai Report for the year 1907-8 (G.O., No, 561, 
a 5 eh July, E^oS), will be found, among the addEdoru to the 
Mukuid : 

fa) Silrer liard oflcccd at a temple m S(Mltb CwiMR, U « lIlMtl iolling 
on some pam or ihc body, cspediiJJy thfi k^doml ftwMr kEMril of ft feOAle, 
k uhIluJot. a CmAc wm rited in wbaeh a 31<Mtl did iO, ottd Lb* uoimn 
InoiC her hutbilTld cLght dnyi afierwuEUr *i Bho hidi not modr ho of[ciin££. 
The: jHinit ix cvnunELed, when a liwd IWlLs on the body, as to whether the 
omen u ttUflpsciooa or the renene. [li la comniotl in Tth^iji far liiarda lO 
£iEild*EiIy brom wal^ omdi TontSta Itl N^. India the lizardl known al Mdi-^ 
khopm ipoTson fikull) U ospcdUJly anTudtf. It besis ■ mark like a deolbV 
hcfld on the hade of id htAd 1 whence ibe ruime.—E d J 

"^( 3 ) Lcretling piank ttSfil in ifaE kambla. boffalo mees in South Camra. 
A pair of neing butTaloei, whinh may cost from Rl t|Q la 50 &, is, 
|ufn*^ed Lo the pianki. at the difftol end of which u a Stmiil squue board 
on wEikih the driver atonds. The raecs take place in A piemgbed 
flooded with water, “The racing,'’ Mr. 11. O. D, Harding 
for DO priie or ([Ak<±p and tbne is eio betting, startfir, jad^e of winning-poit. 
Each |Bir of hnflkloeS- mns the cxiieesc alonej g^^^1l if Judged by Ehe tl£settibli2d 
crowd for pace and styles and^ most important of UlIIt ihc hiHg hr and 
breadth of the Sphi^ which b made. Rich ttants keep A kamtila Eeld 
Mlaecratcd to h«f&Jo r*dn^. The races are a SOft n€ haj^eat festivaL” 
They are h-eld in the aotaiim b^orc the JicctJUd Of *Iee]c crop b sown. 
Derili (hhuthai} mim be propilbled, and PCI the prevroua night the 
Koragas sh up, and perform a esemony cellefi ponikk u] iml, or dr tTtig ihliIgi 
the dew. To propitiate varioos drcviis^ the days followLcLg the races arc 
devoted I* code figh ting , m whieh the Iklrda are armed with cunningly 
devised steel spars of vuiiotts sinuous It b believed that ibe hhulha 

ii oppea^ied, if the blood of a woonded bird fldls on the Rtonnd- At Udipi* 
t acquired a replica of a rcpresentatiaa In Solid brass df a pair of raring 
linifiihwS5, with pknk and driver, whkh lind been offered at the temple 
by the owner of a pair of bnflhloes which had faiica ilL . . - 

"{ 5 ) A very inter^tlog cattfflplc of iympaibetie magic in the 
of a Wooden repfosenutton of a liumatL bemgp which was washed ashore 
At t^licntt MaltLJ::4i.r. The figure El made of soR woodi. and Is eleven 
inchea in bctght. The uitna are bent on the chesty and the palma of 
the hands sic placed [ogcihcr u td the act of salniingi- A iquure cavity, 
clctsed by a wooden lid, has been cut out 131 the middle of the abdomen, 
and contains tobiCtn, ganja (Indian hemp)^ aikd huai. An Iron bar has 
been driven ftom the back nf the bead thiangh the body, und lertninalea 
in the obdomlruLl Carily. A iharp catting tnitmaient has been driven Sefcn 
the chest and honk bn twelve places. . + . 

HatnboD tassels from Koltlyur in Moiahar^ Pi^rims carry away 
from lhi=i place a span ler^^ of green bamboo cnlshed into fltire and 
riiapcd like 0. tusseL These tassels are cnnsideied In be very mcredf^ ahd 
are Eied to the roof the hnusc. It Is believed that bamboos fpom oLha‘ 
places are not Eapablc of this transfuimation.'* W^JHGIITh 

I H 


REVIEWS. 


English TnAomoNM- SotiGS anb Cabols. Collected and 
Edited^ with AnnatatiGns and Fianororte Accompaniments^ 
by Euev E, Broabwoop, Boosey & Co. 6d 

Mjsb Broapwdod here gives iis & selectiDii of thirty-nine 
tTaditionai songs, most of them collected by herself in Sussex 
and Surrey, but in some cases reCDvcred by athers 

elsewhere. The air% it is needless to say, are noted exactly 
as sung by the folk-singcfS : the words aj-e occasionally modified 
where obvious cornippons could be cDTrected^ ox where modem 
noaimers required it Eut reference is always made to the 
publications of the Folk Song Society, bom which the j}>jjrjrn«a 
verda of the singers can be ascertained if desired This is as 
it should be. The Fnlh Sang Society, as scieutihe obser^'eiB, 
simply record airs and words exactly os they ore sung, and 
their valuable publicatians form documeotary evidence for the 
folkdorist, the musical student, and the historian of music, for 
all time to come, but do not appeal so directly to the general 
public as do the coUecliqna of Miss Hroadwood^ Mr^ Cedi 
Sharp, and others. In these the skilled musician lakes the tradb 
tional air os recorded, adds the instnimental accompaniment^ 
corrects the words where necessary^ and sends forth the song 
into the world fitted to begin a new career in a new environ- 
tneut and under other conditions. In addiHon to this, Miss 
Broadwood's introductory remarks and notes on both words and 
music axe worth reading even by the rnimus-icol folkdorisq dealing 
OA they do with factii of development^ variadoni and fiuTTival, 
which suggest interesting analogies in other departmentB of 
fnlk-lore. CHARLorru S. Burnb^ 
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PunUCATlOMS OF TffK AmKRICAK ETffN0IJ3C:iC4L SOCIETY, 

edited by Boas. Vol. I. Fast Texts by Wju^iam 

Jones. Lcydciip late K J. Brillj 1907. 

The Foxes* though a disdiicl people, more than a ceiitaiy ago 
united with the Sauks, and the two have together been since 
known as the Saoiks (or Sacs) and Foxes, or Musquaki. Fho 
Folklore Society already knows sotnething of the Musquaki. 

It is indebted to Mias M. A. Owen for the unique collection 
in the Museum at Cambridge representing inueh of the material 
culture of the tribe, and also for the motiogmph and tatalogne 
embodied in a volume issued to the members four or five years 
a^o. The volume before us may be regarded as supplementing 
Mbs Owen^s acconnt. It is to be followed by a virork dealing 
with the material culture, and by stories taken down in English. 

The stories here given are in thek nadve dress with a 
translation on opposite pages. Although we may suppose the 
collecior to be familiar with Fox traditiona* it would have been 
more satiafactoiy had the texts been dictated by the native 
stor^^-tcllcft and^ when taken down, read over to and revised 
by hioL. This Is possible with many peoples in the lower 
culture. Apparently Ix is impossible with the Foxes, ** Every 
single piece of text,"^ therefore, was told bnl ouce, and delivered 
without thought ol the purpose I meant to make of the material.” 
It was often "told too fast to permit of the recording of every 
tiojile word that fell from the lips of a mrralorJ’ Consequently 
it is not entitled to Bni± authority—at least m matters of detail— 
as some other tolkctions, the stories of which have been dictated 
and revised by natives. The intense conservatistn of the Foxes^ 
and the fact that many of the stories are regarded as sacred, 
are sufiicient to acedunt for this. But there is no reason to 
doubt (and comparison with the stories of other tribes establishes) 
that on the whole the cohection does represent the stones as 
aciusilly told both io their main liners and in their spirit, while 
in maiiy cases it embodies the actual words of the narrators. 
An interesting characteristic of the Foxes is noted by the 
author. Unlike the Ojibwas and other tribes they do not spin 
out their rLirrativcs to great lengthy they are not given to 
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digression or ibe dispUy of tmey emotioa 'fheir tales 
axe told in tbe fewest possible wards \ and the general Icnaw- 
ledge ijossesscd by the audience of the course and meanUg 
of the tale faciSirates frequent ellipses^ The effect is sometiiDes 
to rejidtrr it uaintelUgible withaut soine cjcpansion. I'he transla¬ 
tions nre^ however, made as literal as such difficulties pennit, 
and c^tpansions axe kept withm the few^est words capable of 
rendering the sense. 

The contentfi of the tales are in general similar to those 
of the tribes in a similar stage of culture- The personage usually 
called Culture Hero or Transfomier Ls^ of couise^ a prominent 
hero. Nciihrr of these titles is very happy as applied to one 
who is by lums buffoon, lool, knave, and a wise^ beneficent^ 
and even altruistic hexo, now held up to ridioile and contempt 
for his greed and stupidity* now triumphant over all the machi¬ 
nations nf his enemteSi Among the Foaes he is a Transformer 
only on a very hiuited scale^ and can hardly be rcckoued a 
Cultnre Hero at all. But he b* m spite of all bus faults and 
shortcomings* the uadonal hero* regarded with religious rcvcreuce- 
lu the stones here brought together he is always in human fonrip 
and not, os among some other tribes, a Coyote. His death is 
not laid, but a Btor>' is given of bow sis men went to seek 
him in a far distant place to which he bad departed, and bow 
those who succeeded in reathiug him obtained supematural 
gifts. 

In the stories of the Fosea, as in olher American collectioiis^ 
we come upon parallels to European talcs which axe the despair 
of those who seek to account for resemblances by bonowing^ 
It would be difficult to account for the migration of the story 
of the pigmies warred on by cranes Jroin Greece to the region 
of the Great l^kes of North America, or of the mcldent from 
Scandinavia of the astonishing appetite of Thor disguised as 
bride. The Russian hcMine, filaiya Morevna, whom the hero is 
required to subdue before be can many ho-j is duplicated by 
the Fflicea; and the marriages are followed by the Magical Flight 
from the heroine’s brothers. Other incidents well known in tales 
from the eastern hemisphere are that of the innoccot Pereecuted 
Wife* Hospitality to Tiavellbg Deities, the Man tied up in a 
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S^ack to be put to deatbi the Sio^ag Eonef the Bride won hi 
^ contest of skill They arc all, liowevef+ so ihoroughly American 
in derail and aimospheTe that barrowiag caJinot seriously be 
thought of. 

The tales are in lai:t geauinely native. Inddentally they tell 
Its much of the native life and ideas. The Foiea now reckon 
kinship eacliisively thnmgh the father^ yet we dnd numerous 
allnsions mconsistent with faiherrighL, It would taike too much 
space to disensg these, and t must content myself with aaymg 
that both on sociological and psychological grounds the ’^'olume 
ia well worth studying. Students who do so will look forward 
with interest to the compledon of the work in the succeeding 
volume. 

E. SicxETf Hartland. 


Ttif Meithi-is. By T. C. Hodson. With an Iniroducdoo by 

Sir Charles Lyat.Li London t David NntL 

The MiKtR5+ From the Fa|icrs of the late Edward Stack. 

Edited^ arranged and supplemented by Sir Charles LvAt4.. 

London : David Nutt 

It cannot be asserted that the study of the ethnography and 
folk-lore of the pnmitive tribes of Assam has been neglected in 
tlie past. It has received a good deal of attention from time to 
time from Government officials and missionaries, and Sir Charles 
Lyall has had no difficulty in showing that Col. Waddeli^s 
asseition in hU article on the Tribes of the BrahmapntmValleyt*^ 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1900, to the effect 
that " no flieps are being taken to record the rare vestiges of 
prehistoric society which still sumve,” and that ** this uniqne mass 
of material . ^ . is being allowed to disappear unrecorded*'^ b 
unfounded^ and that CoL Waddell has himself neglected some of 
the most obvious sources of infonnation* such as CoIk M^niloch's 
valaable "^Account of the Valley of Munniporp/" Still there was 
ample r^xjtn for the caceCent series of monographs on these tribes 
now appearing under the orders of the Govemincnt of Easlcm 
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Bengal and A^sarUp and tbe excellent and attractive fartn in which 
they are lEsued is a pleasant ooniifast to the usual dreaiy and 
repellent bltie-boak in which tnany iiiva.laable researches have 
been entorahed by Indian Governments, bodi Imperial and 
I*it3vinciaL The Government of Eastern Ben^l and Acsanii 
then under Sir Blmp^y 1 dc Fuller* deserves the greatest credit 
for this new departure, which it initiated in 1904^ and it luay be 
hoped nnd expected that other adminiatratiafis will be roused 
Uy die example to do something sicnilar for oih^ parts of our 
Enstem Empires Major Giirdon''s monagraph on the Kli^s 
appeared Isist year, and now wc have the two works on the 
Meitheis and the Mikirs* bath edited by Sir Charles LyalL 

The ^Leitheis are the dominant race of Manipuri best known 
to the general world by the events attending the outbreak of 
iSgij and by their devotion to the game of polo. They are 
now nu orthodox Hindu people, but Hinduism was introduced 
only two hundred years ago^ and they stiU retain many of the 
beliefs and customs of their un-Hinduixed neighbours, the Xagas 
of ihe ncLghbouring hills, A remarkable lact is the wearing oi 
Nigi costume by the Raji once only^ on accession to the throne. 
Many intcfesting details are given by Mr. Hodson in his chapter 
on religion. There are certaio survivals of ancestor worship 
and tabus which are by nq means Lu accordance with those of 
the Hindu system. Thus a feed is tabu 10 one cLai], a builalo 
in anoUieF, a h^h in a thircL 

Tlie folk-lore &eclioti of this book ia of great value. ** Numit 
Kappa” (tbe man who shot the sun) is a oative myth beaiing 
on the CFTigiii of the race, now translated for the first time. The 
History of Moirang (one of the principal villages) embodies 
much legendary malCer, and the romantic tale of Kamba and 
Thoibi forms port ol it This cxccUcnt folk-tak ii given in 
full, and it accompanied by ill mirations in colour from drawings 
by a native artist^ Bhudro ^ingh, who is reported to have 
executed them while undergoing a lenn of imprisonment in jail. 

There is a full section regarding the Mclthei language, which 
belongs to the Kfiki-Chin group of the Tibeto-BunoiiPi fatnily. 
The legend of Numit Kappa, both in archaic and tncxlrni 
Meithei, is given in full with a literal English translation. 
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The companioii volume DU the Mihira will be found by most 
readers the more tDtcrestiug of the twO| as the Mikirs are a more 
primitive and imeresdug race than the Mcithei% and the cpl- 
liiboraiian of Six Ctiarles Lj'all and the late Edward Stack has 
r^uJtoi io the pToduction qf a thoroughLy admimhle work both 
in aiyle and contents. Mr. Stack died io 1SS7. lenvmg behind 
him the materials he had collected^ atid these have now been 
tnkcu in hand by Sir Charli:s LyalL^ who has himself made many 
additions and c^ipanded them into this volomc. The sections 
on Domestic life, Laws and Customs (except the Appendix), 
and Religion, aie entirely taken from Mr. Staek^s papeis, while 
the Foik-talea collected by him have been manstated by Six 
Charles Lyab, who is himself responsible for the sections on 
Language and EthnoJe^y. 

The Mi hits call themselves Ail^^ng or ‘Men,' like many other 
races. MLkir is their name amoog the Assamese. They are a 
peaceful, primitive race, occupying an isolated block of htU and 
forest country south of the Brahmaputra. The interesting 
account of their betiefs and customs here given should be studied 
by all anthropologists^ Among other primitive customs may be 
noted the survival till lately of the institutiDn of a badielora* 
hall (p. I r), and even of attte-nuptiaJ promiscuity (p. 19). 

The Folk lore section is one of the beat parts of the bookv 
The ** Story of a Frog ” is an amusing vereioo nf the web-known 
seiquence-stoTies, so common both in Asia and Europe* The 
"Story of an Orphan and his Uncles” relates how a clever and 
friendless orphan cheated his aii wicked but stupid uncles, and 
should be read by all lovers of good folk'Hles. Haiata-Ruhwar is 
a lung and ebborate story of the swUfs maiden type, in which the 
hero obtain a his wife by taking her ganncuis while she was 
bathing with her siaters, all of them being winged creatures^ 
daughters of the King of the Great PalaceH He loses her In 
the usual manner, but his recovery of her and his hnal victory 
and happiuesa give a completeness to ifiie tale not found in 
most visions. Sir Charles Lyall alludes to a similar story 
currcTit among the An garni Nigas, a race still less influenced by 
Hinduism than the Mikirs. There is also a creation myth con- 
tribuied by Mr. Allen of the American Baptist Mission; but 
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Sir Charles Lyall Ls danbiiiil to whether it may not have been 
to soirid extent induenced by questioni asked of the Eiarrator^ 
as the concluding episode Tescfnbles the Biblical account of 
the Tower of BabeL But the influence^ if any, seems to be 
codhned to the last paiagmph, and I do not think thae fa any 
reason for rejecting the Legend as a whole. 

The linguistic sectioiij by Sir C. LyaJI, is baaed upon that 
which he has already canmbuled to vnl. tUn of the 
Sum/ fff India^ and wiU in its preaent form be available to 
students in a mueh more convenient fomi. The Mikir language 
liclongs to the NSgi-Bodo sub-giunp of the Tibcto-BtiniiaiJ 
family. The folk-tales above alluded to are given In fiiU in the 
onginat with an inieilineai translatioiL 

In the chapter on ** Affinities” Sir Lyall dtscusses the position 

of the Mikir race, and paints out that Ln spite of borrowings from 
Hindu soEJices their onginaL characteristics have not been 
obscured, and that their social fabric is based on exogamous 
groups, with patriarchal prindples of marriage and inheritance^ 
unlike that of their ncighliours the Kh^ls ; while they differ from 
the Kukis in building their houses on posts instead of on the 
ground. He considers that they should be classed among the 
tribes which fortn a link between the KEgas and the Ruki-China 
Both volnmes are well ilJustraLted-j the coloured plates being 
especially valuable as showing the costumes Ln their proper Kntg. 
The illuslratiQns add considerably to the value of the series 

M. Loncworth Dailies. 


Reports or the Cambktook Expedition to ToRRts Straits: 
VoL VL SociOLi^GY^ MagiOj ano Kelicion or the Eas iesls 
Islant>er&, Cambridge University Press, 190S, 4tD. Pp. 
ax, wiLh 30 pktest 70 blocks in ilic text, and 3 maps. 
Price stB. net. 

This is the companion volume to the one reviewed in FoIA- 
ZiJiY, IV. 352, which dealt with the Western IskuderL The 
present one is mainly the work of Dc Rivets and Dr* Haddom 
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G^c;ilogieR» social oigantsutvoii, Idnsbip, and the IDce fall to tlie 
share of the fotmer; the part of the latter consists io folk-tales, 
birth and matriagc customs, tnagtc atid religioti; and Dr. H addon 
t$ jointly responsible iriih Dr. Myers for funeral ceretnonies and 
the Cult of Botnai and Malu. 

At first glance one would oot expect to find much difiference 
between the two sets of islanders dealt with In the two volumes j 
the islatnis are not many miles apart, and differences of environ- 
qttier than those catiaed by hutnau activities are probably 
small; but the Miriam of Murray have, unlike the Western Islanders, 
among whom toiemism is sdll prominent, either never passed 
through the stage of totemism or left it so far behind that 
practically HO certain traces of it are now discoverable. Dr. 
Had don inclines to the view that they have been totem Istic, but 
ore so no longer, owing to (1) the strengthening of blood kinship, 
(2) the need of a mom personal type of religion, and (3) the 
Lncroductioii and growth of the hero cults. 

Practically there is only one piece of evidence on which Dr. 
Haddoo Uys any stress as evidence of former totemism, to wit, 
the appearance of ghosts of recently deceased persona in the 
form of some animaL These latnar ibur are said to he the 
eponymous animals of the groops which take their forms at 
death; but the relarion holds good in the case of malM only 
(p. J56), and from wording of the passage it appears that 
the information comes from a single individual; ooi only so, but 
from the paragraph immediately following we learn that at the 
death of a man of the Beizam (shark) group, and Gcngere (small 
bird) k a snake will appear ; one would therefore Uke to know 
for what percentage of cases the statement holds good that the 
eponymous aniiiial appears. The mere fact that the tamay ebur 
is not necessarily the eponymous animal is, however, far from 
being decisive evidence against toiemism; for at no great dis¬ 
tance to the east, in the south-east of New Guinea, and again 
in Fiji, we find ^ems of linked totems, a bird holding the 
pride of place, and a fish, a snake, and a plant being associated 
with it. It might well happen that there was some differentiation 
of function between these different totems, and a situation such 
as that found among the Miriam might easily arise. 
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H appeara that the famar eMir of women are ^jring animalij 
l>at5 or birds, Eind Dr. Hadden that we have ia 

this a relic of ^^fiei-totemism,** Now not only is sca^otrmlsn]. 
So far as we know, eon^oed to the south-east of Australia^ from 
Adelaide as far as Brisbane (and it must he remembered that 
the drift of culiure and niigmiion has been from north to sQuth)i 
but in every case the males claim one speciea^ the frmalics 
another; here in Murray Island^ however^ there Ls no trace of 
a male “animaJ brother," and there is no limit to the number 
of Species of birds regarded as akiti to the women. If it is a 
transtormed belief, like linked totemism, it is simpler to regard 
it as a tiansf-ormation of something known to exist or to have 
eaiated in or near the Eastern Islands^ not of a remote and 
isolated phenomenon like Auatralian sea-tolenii 

It is, of course, equally legitimate to argue that the belief is 
independent of totemistnj it is in most cases imiKtssible to 
trace any connection between “soahanimals" and totems. It 
is quite arguable that men, who go to wars to the chase, and 
50 on^ have one set of omen animals, while womenT who work 
in the hdd^ have another; and this Afsuctatiou ol certain 
animala with the sexes in Murray Island may have had some 
such ongin as this. 

There is a further objeciion to the lotemic theory of the 
/amar and it is by no means a small one, viz. the com¬ 
parative taritj of the belief Ln tmnsformation into the totem 
aiiinuil at death. Traces of such a belief should at least be 
discoverable in or near New Guinea if we are to regard the 
/amar as vesligcs of totemism. 

On the whokt thereforei it seems premature to suggest causes 
for the decay of totemism among the Miriam ; not ouly so^ but 
it is permissible to donbt how far some of the suggested e n n w 
would be effective in trajififotming the MCiaJ system. In America, 
for eaamplet wc find the peisoi^al lUlckry spirit (individual totem) 
side by side with kin totemEsm; and neither that nor the 
theology of the Iroquois seems, to have caused the collapse of 
their totemic systemp 

Ihen Again, as Father Schmidt argues in an article to appear 
shortly, of which he was good enough to show toe the proofs* 
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is some evidence ihat hero cults peiietra.te(l Australia and 
metamorphosed native beliefs; in fact, Schmidt aigues that 
TSaiamc bears strong traces of such influence, which he i^ards 
as Papuan. Yet neither the AU-yalheT belief in general nor 
the belief in Baiaine in jiarticular scctne to have affected Aus¬ 
tralian toiemisni. In this connection I may peihajfi be pennitted 
to roendon an intertsling piece of evidence unnoticed by Father 
Schmidt, which tells strongly in (avour of his argument. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mintin of the Lower Leichstdt, Baiamai taught 
initiation and came from Wardetan {Aust. AtifA. Jl. i. 14); he 
is a culture hero; their god is named Gooaree. In the same 
manner the Mikadoon make Baiamai the originator of their 
initiation ceremonies, and say he came from an island be)ond 
Australia. 'I’his evidence, published before Baiamc was a bone 
of contefidon, seems irrefragable testimony to the correctness 
of Schmidt's intnitions. 

By R cniious coincidence—it is probably nothing more—the 
cnllure hero of the Miriam, who taught them initiation ceremonies, 
is named Bomm; but it would be rash to argne any relation 
between him and Baiame. though the latter's name is also written 
Boyma; in any case we may assume that even m actuaDy 
eiisting relatioti would not be demonstrable. But it is inter- 
tiling to observe that in the hero cult of Murray Island Main 
is the esoteric person, Bomai the more sacred and esoteric, 
whose name may be employed by the initiates only. 

In addition to Dr. Hadden's account of the herocult, there 
is a long description of magical and religious practices; the 
former are defined as of rntritisic efficacy, and not dependent 
for their success on any itifluencc rot inherent in the magician 
or hb paraphernalia; and thb definitior is taken to be id^tioil 
with that which mates magic automatic. This assumption is 
hiirdly valid, bkit apart fraiD that it is opeo io question whether 
there is much advantage in classifying ceremonies accordmg to 
a criterion which docs not profess to take account of native 
Ideas. Dr. Haddon would probably admit that it would be 
unwise to classify facia as to native legal ideas from the point 
of view of Engtbh law or French law; why then should magic 
and religion be treated differettUy ? 
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Quite apart fipm ihiSi on the point of tenninqlogy, it is 
tindesiiabk to make magio and autamaiict TeUgtoti add volitianal 
results for the 4imp1e tc^od that to do so is to 

idtioducc a scicatlQc sense of magic which does not agree with 
that laid down by believers in magic. Kecropnancy and an 
appeal to the devH are in popular usage recognised as magical, 
though by Dr. Haddon'S definitton they are religious. AmbL- 
gnides of this sort are confusing, and if the disttnetian between 
mechanical and Tolidonal is important, it should be dcAncd by 
terms other than magic and teligron. 

The pmminence given to the distinettod between loagic in 
Dr. Hjaddon^s sense and religiod seems to be due someiimes 
to a reeling that the fonner is impossible whereas the ktEer is 
merely nnproved, though those who mate the distincHon are 
probably quite unconscious of the source of h} but this basis 
of classification is rather theological than scientific. Dr. Frazer 
^Tgaes for its validity on the ground that the mechanica] action 
of magic h the eqnivalent of the mechanical action of the laws 
of natare. If primitive man knew anylhing of natural law, or if 
he set to work to construct a scheme of magic on any systematic 
basts. Dr. Frazer's position would be justified j as it kp his basis 
of classification is selected without reference to the ideas of 
bclievem in umgEc, 

Dn Haddoti chssifies magic under the heads of control of 
the elcmenta, of veseublc, animal, and human life. Here 
we have a clASsificatiod from the point of view of die white 
mani and as the same object aiti be used, e.f: for mb making 
and malevolent magic^ It hardly makes for clearness. To lake 
a stogie naample, a or object of nm|{ical or religious cfheaty^ 
figures not only in each of the sections ou nuigic^ but also in 
the diapter on religion. It would surely have been better to 
give all the information under one head; and then, if neccssat), 
10 classify in some other manneri by preference in tabular form^ 
As a curiosityp It may be noted that simple straightforward 
poisoning by means of drugs k classed under Uic head of 
magic. 

It must not be imagined from these crplldsma on mcthix:! 
that the account given by Dr. Haddon is obscure iti itself or 
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anythiog bul highly intcresling; and tiie same may be said of 
his admirable account of futieral customs, A distinguishing 
feature of the fuueial files of North Australia, is the length of 
time which elapses before the final burial; the Miriam cany 
this a stage finthcr, for the body is mununifiedi not buried at 
all, and kept in the house till it absolutely falia to pieces. It 
is inteiBsting to note that in spite of thiSi the fear of the ghost 
was a powerful factor in old-time ethics. The funeral ceremonies 
are extremely elabaratc, and certain gronpa had alone the right 
to perform some of them. A singular feature of these 
rites is that they seem to have been introduced bodily from 
the Westem Islands. 

In dealing with social organisation Dr. Rivera has had a 
difficult task. It appears that there are at least four different 
gronpings — according lo (ff) villages and districts; (r) a 
divltion into moieties; and (rf) a grouping in. animat named 
sections; but it is by no means edear how these are rebied to 
each Dthct. 

Dr. Rivers argues that the district division a-as originally 
regulative of mairiage; but with the ever-widening circle of 
kinship the fidd of marriage became so restricted that the 
district system was replaced by village exogamy. The dual 
organisation of the JiHsam h and Zugurtb It is suggestive of the 
phratriac sysiero of Australia and Melan esia; but there is no 
evidence that either this or the animal-named groups have had 
anything to do with marriage, and it seems more probable that 
they axe connected with the Bamai cult; but Dr. Rivers points 
out that rainmaking is confined to the Zagart^ It., and that it 
is improkvble tbai so old a rite should be imroduced, as on 
Ibis theory it must have been, at a late date. We find a dual 
grouping, unconnected with marriage, both in East and West 
Africa, though details are unfortunately lacking; possibly wider 
knowledge of these may throw light on the Miriam grouping. 

The use of these volumes is less easy than it might be owing 
to the fact that the index cannot api^ear till the final volutne 
is reached; but Dr Haddon has done something to help the 
industrimis by indexing his contributions. Wc may hope tliat 
the completion of this great contribution to anthropological 
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Utmture Will not now be mticH longer delaye^i. It li superfluous 
to speak of ibe printing and the plates | they bie on a par with 
the tocL 

N. W. ThOkias. 


Tiuvaux de l'Ahn^el Sociolooique, public sous U direction 
de M. E- Duh&feeim. Es^ais sou hE Regime des Castes 
par C. Bougl^ Fans t FelLjc Alcan, 150S. 

Sodohgiqu^, after ten years of valuable contributions 
to antbmpolofica] and spectlicslly to sociological study, has, in 
its old form at least, come to an end The we have 

looked for as a periodical embodiment of learning and critical 
acumen applied to corrent questions are henceforth to be 
expanded into treatises and issued separately from the bihljo- 
graphical reviews, which will appear at ionger Intervalii. The 
work befoitr ns is the first of these nreari&es. It is divided into 
three pans^ preceded by an iniroductLOn on the Essence and 
the Reality of Caste. Following this introductioD, the first pan 
deals with the Roots of Caste^ the second with its ’Vitality^ the 
third with its Effects* The introdnetion and ihe discussion of 
the Roots of Caste are reprinted with little change from the 
on the subject by M. Bougie which appeared in the 
fourth volume of L^Anni^ Sad&i&^iquij and of which an account 
was given In Folk^Lare-, voL xiL pp. 481 - 485 . 

Having demonstraied in the that Caste owed its 

origin Emd its strength to the old ethnic religioo of the Aryan 
invaders of India aud only iia direction to economic c^tuseSp 
the author pointed out that the stage of suciaL devdoptnent in 
which it look its rise was not peculiar to ihe Indian Ary^ana. 
Other clvilucd societies had passed through it, but everywhere 
else it had proved a merely transrlory phase* Everywhere else 
vaster political umties liad swallowed up the primitive family 
and tribal groiipa, had thrown down the old barHem first in 
one direction and then in another, and had permanently ttnti*- 
forraed the social conditions. India alone had suflered an 
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2 JTestf]d dcv^rlopineiiL She had continued to divide^ to specialize^ 
and to hienrchiEc whete other peoples had anihcd, mobiikcd, 
and IcTfetlcd. Why she had thtis crystallized and intensified an 
early stage of dvilizatiori M Bougie was not then prepared 
to say. 

The second and ibind parts of the present worlc are in some 
fticasurc an answer m the qurstion. The author recogtiiscs the 
difficulties in his way arising chiefiy fiorn the compaiaJiFe 
poverty of hialortcal documents. He carmot, therefore^ trace 
in detail the 6ux and reflux of the rariotrs forces dominant from 
time to time in the life of the peninsula as we can trace those 
of Eumpe. In dealing with the vitality of Caste, thcrcforct be 
takes only two salient moments in its long course on which 
we are best informed^ namely;, its contest with Buddhism and 
its straggle against the European influences concentrated upon 
it under Bdtkh administratinn. 

Beyond doubt Buddhism directly opposes the authority of 
the Brahmans^ and it seems at lirst sight to be a de^tdly enemy 
of Caste. Caste is repudiated in Buddhi&t teachingsit is 
ignored in Buddhist communities, But those communities are 
gathered out of the world. By the vows of mcDdicity and 
chastity imposed upon thtrn they are withdraam abke from the 
ordinary toils of life and the ordmary social relutiong. J’he 
rules of hereditary spectaliiationj as well as those of marriage 
within the caster therefore cease to weigh upon their members. 
But those rales coutitiue to be observed by the cztcrdal ad¬ 
herents. The kityi who contribute to maintain the moiita or 
whose children enter the Tnonastciics^ do not cease to gain 
thdr bread in the manner of their ^thers^ or to choose their 
wives wUhout trespassing over the consecrated boundaries. 
Converts they ma? be to the Buddhist faith; they remain 
enclosed notwithstanding in the Btahmanic organization. Bud¬ 
dhism raised no standard of revolt against a pressing social 
lytantiy; it rather gave a sigual foi" flight. Preoccupied with 
the question of escaping Trom the worlds It was incapable of 
Leading a real social reform. Its esBcntial pessimism sterilized 
the germs of reform as soon os they wete sown fay its ptoseljtistn. 
Even Us phdosopliy, with its law of transmigration depending 
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upon tkc good or evil deedfi pf a pneTipus life, sanctifteSi petiiGeBi 
perpetuates the mcqu^itf of social conditional the diviaiun of 
aockty into caates. Hence when the piopa^mhda had run \t% 
course^ when the early cothyriasm had died awny^ when the 
CQiLinteiiaiice of the ruler was giTen no longer, Buddhisni diih 
a[»peared, probably withoiii any serious persecutioo pt political 
couvuIbiotl, and left not a trace upon Caste. 

The relations of the English adnoinistraiion to Caste would 
lead ns mto questions better avoided tn the^ ^lages, M- 
Bougie comes to the conclusion that the pressure of the English 
adtiilnistratiDn upon Caste is unicb less than might be thought 
likely : indeed, In some direcrioos it is even lavouiable to iL 
In any case, the opemtion of wearing it down by forclgni 
influence must be extremely gradual and slow. A weighty 
chapter is that given to the consideration oil the Hintlit law 
in its relation to Caste. The law has had its origin in religioij. 
Il has superseded with m larger and more gEucruI coiiipass the 
law of the family from which it spmng. A secular power (die 
king), it ia tnie^ was needed to imppse it | but the pnest 
(the Braliman) remained the lawgiver^ the interpreter- The life 
of the Hindus is essenriiliy a village Life. This follows from 
their organisation into castes. Those who have a common 
way of liftp a comm on ocoipadon^ eo^nnu^ium, cotnmemalitjf 
□atnrally live in touch with one another; they draw apart frotii 
others who are stnaugers, whose touch defies. The groups 
thus formed are incapable of coalition in active and epntbued 
resUtance agaitist extemal foes; each of them can only oppose 
to the pressure from above the passive resistance of its own 
traditions^ These traditions arc religious Itudidons, 'Fhe essen¬ 
tially secular institudqn of the municlpaJlty has never cxistedn 
Consequently a genuinely political organkation b which the 
govcmnicnt and the governed are knit together into one homo¬ 
geneous body has dways been wanting. The BraJimao as 
lawyer has found it to his micresL to favodr the perpetuation 
of this congeries of uncemented social fragments. Religion, the 
emphatic words oi his sacred books, feed his pride of caste, 
and lequiic him to insist on the subordination of all others 
to his owiL His codes have laid down the grand iLnea of the 
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social fysteoi, ^nd proliibited in stringcol terms any departure 
froai them* But Ln the process of enforcing these codes he 
has been conapeUed to tolerate and register much of the 
existing custom of the aon-Aryan inces of the peninsulai he 
has adopted and identified with his own divinitiea many of 
the indigenous gods, and he has thus provided an easy means 
of welconiLrg into the bosotii of the Caste systcni every native 
tribe that may desire to enter. 

The effect of Caste on art and eommeicc, on ptoducdoiii 
and consumption f belongs to economics, and cannot be dis¬ 
cussed here, interesting as it is. The relations of literatnie to 
Caste are sketched by M, Bouglif. Tlie opinioti of the late 
Prof. Max Midler that the Vedas, and particularly the Big 
Veda, disdo&e a condition of society and of thought lhai can 
he tailed piimilive has long ago been sbandoned. They were 
pnaduced among an invading and conq^uEtitg people, and they 
were the lltcnlure of a priestly class strongly entrenched behind 
an elaborate ritual of which the priests were the guardians and 
sole administrators. If the entire literature of India be not 
indebted to the same class for its ori^n, at least it is no 
cjwggeiation to say that almost all the literary monuments of 
the country are directly based upon religion, "Not merely," 
says Victor Henry, " does India ptossess the most cxteiutve 
and one of the most ancient and bleresting sacted literatures 
of the world, but the very term ‘ profiine literature,’ as we und.tr- 
stand it, is without meaning in it, and finds no application 
unless by way of eontrast" Even when, as in the case of 
the great epics, it proceeds from the Kshatriya Caste and 
reflects in rtm main ICsbatriya ideas and sentimciils, it passes 
from the hands of the feudal bard into those of the Brahman. 
He who is at once priest, jurist, and philosopher takes possession 
of it, as in the famous episode of the Bhagavad-glti, whera 
Aijuna, aa he rushes into battle, stays his car while his 
charioteer, who is no other tlian the god Krishna, reveals to 
him in a long succession of slokas the most subtle re0ectioiia 
of the metaphysicians on the non-existence of bemgs. Thus 
the bedrock of the story is overlaid by theology and 
metaphysics until the epopefi is no longer at the service of 
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fttidfid traditions^ but becomeg the exj^neut of ihe BrahnmiiicaL 
ideaL 

The preoccupation with ineligioni visible in the eailiest Ulcfa- 
tuxe of the Ai^^ao lEDioigTants aod their repulsion from the 
indigenous popuiationa are ihus emphasised and continued in 
art^ mdustryj eommercet and litemtuie—in all the varied 
reUcions of society and life—throughout history^ No sulbderit 
coGnteractiDg force has ever appeared^ no t hing to draw together 
the centrifugal nnita of society, no common interest deep enough 
to reach below the old racial hatreds and rdlgioos exclusiveness 
cbaracterUtlc of the beginnings of dvilimUon, no perpetual ever^ 
pressing need to weld the coundess dispamte cotnmuniiies into 
a fully organized state- On the contrarfi even the economic 
deveLopmcnl has made common cause with the relendess 
det^mmatioD ol the Brahman and the fitful and supcrBckl 
tymnnics of military conquerors and overlaids to pieservc and 
multiply the cleavages- The result has been a stnndng of 
industry as wdl as a dissipation of energies which might have 
availed to build Up A powerful and progressive miinm 

Probably until modem times no □ther Aryan-speaktng colonists 
ever suhjugatud races for which they fell such profound avcision 
as that felt for the Dasyus by the people who produced the 
Vedas and the ShastreSs Thlrt)' generations hence our temote 
descendants may have other histories to compare—and per¬ 
chance lo contrast—with that of the Aryan conqueron of 
Northern India- 

The sketch I have tried to give of M. Bougle^s argument 
will render it clear how valuable A coutiibutioo it is to the 
solution of the problems offered by the tnymerious liast to the 
Western Student, This first volume of the new Travaax dt 
fAnn/e leads lu to fonn enhanced cX[>ectationf for 

the work of constructive criticism by the collaboration under 
mote fiivourablc conditions of the band of scholars hitherto 
led with such success hy M, Durkheim. 

E. StnmtV HanTLANa 
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Aq Bon Vieux Temps : Ricrrs, Costes ft LeGENDKS 

BE l'ANCIEN BOCaCE NoEMANU. JEDX, VlElJ-LES CHAN¬ 
SONS (Vingt airs not^)* A- Madkxaine, Taro I- Caen > 

Hemi Delesques, 1907. 

A COLLECTION (as the tiile-tiage indicates) of folk-talss, games 
and songs. The tales are chiefly of the kind knosm as sagas, 
OLles relating to definite places and to petaonages whose exist¬ 
ence WM actually believed in. Many of these personages are 
in &ct well known to history. Of WiUiam the Conqueror, for 
bsunee, there is a tale told of the terrible vengeance he toot 
upon a treacherous feudatory who first endeavoured to seduce 
the duchess Matilda, and failing that accusal her of 
to the duke. Her furious husband caused her to he drag^ 
at the fail of a fiery horse through the street of Palaist^ 
which in roemory of the event is even yet called the Rne du 
Sanfe and then cast into prison to uwail death next day. 
Overcoroe meanwhile by an access of doubt and remoise the 
duke disguised himself the next tnorning as a priest and con¬ 
fessed her, He thus safisfied hirnself of her inrocence srod 
restored her to lihefty, llten he pursued her traduoer. Haring 
caught him he flayed him alive, caused him to be fastened to 
fcmi horses and thus tom to pieces, and his heart suspended 
to the branch of a tree. 

The collection would have been of much greater value if 
the author had given the siories without any literary artifice 
or gamishinB, mrbatim in the language of the peasants who 
told them, and had separated his historical and local notes 
(often useful) from the text, E- Sibkev Haetland. 


The Elder oh Eoetic Eoda, com manly known as S.emuso’s 
Edpa. Pan I. The Mythological poems, edited and 
traiwiated with Introduction and Notes by Olive Brav. 
lllurttated by W. G. Collinowoqd. Viking Club Transla* 
tion Series, r^s. net, (David Nutt.) 

Whether we consider the question from the standpoint of folk¬ 
lore, comparative religion, or mete literature, it is somewhat 
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<rf a disgrace tp this coiiptiy that the Etder Edda haa tcvw 
tiU sow been put before the British ptiblic jp a forro worthy 
of Its importapct Yei it is upwards of 350 yeara since its 
existence first became known. A few scholais and writers 
in tile Litter half of the eighteenth century, such as Bishop 
Percy, Gray, and Cottic in his very inadequate paraphrase, 
helped at least to spread abroad some knowledge of its contents 
and their v;due, hut the only attempts at translation have been 
Thorpe's in i86d, and Vigrusson and York Powell’s in the 
Cor ; f^us iSSj. Beth these apgjearcd iij a farm 

that was unlikely to appeal to any save students and scholars. 
The Vilfing pub, therefore, hate done the public on excellent 
Mrvice b bringing out this new edition of the teat with tronsU- 
btm, etc,, and it is to Lc hoped that the Club will arid to 
the debt we owe them by bringing out the Heroic Poems in 
another volume to complete the work. 

The volume before us is produced in excellent style, 
giving the text and translation on opposite pages, a very con¬ 
venient arrangement in such a work as this. Each poem is 
prefaced by two designs by Professor Collingwood, These at 
their best leave little to be desired. Several of them, 
Graybeard and Thor, am altogether admirable. Others are 
valuable both from the artistic and tbe antiquarian standpoint, 
as the artist has woven into them motives from Pre-Norman 
trrossra or hogbacks illustrating Eddaic subjects- Interesting 
also IS the artiat’s attempt to give as in Baldur's death-ship 
a vessel which ijiight account for the curious double-keeled 
^ts se^ in the rock-tracitigs of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
He depicts n as a sort of coracle constrocted on a woodeo 
framework, an ragenbus end pethnpa not impossible idea, though 
we doubt if the boat as here rejireseoted would be seaworthy. 

The text, which Miss Bray modeaily says is “included more 
for the sake of comparison with the English than for the use 

scholars and students," is based on Cering's edition (i9o4). 
mpor^t variants, etc., are given in footnotes, and despite 
the ednors drsekimer, this edition, the work of a sound Icelandic 
^holar, will be valued for its own sake by English readers at 
feast, as an excellent substitute for the more ambitious and 
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less works on which it is founded In the translation 

Miss Bray has overcome with marked success the difEcuIty of 
giving a rendering into English of the Icelandic original that 
shall be both accurate and intelligible. Her object has been, 
as she states in the introductioiij to keep the iranslation as literal 
as possible, although wc could point to many passages where 
in our view she might with advantage have foUawed the Icdandic 
even more closely than ahe has donen ’IVhetber it is desirable 
to reproduce in the English teit the suppc^d meaning of the 
Icelandic personal names is a moot pointy whQe the rendering 
of such ramiliur names as ^*Thor,” by “Thunderer^” etc., seems 
to us decidedly a mistake. So also does the substitution in the 
translation of the [iorsDnal name for a god who is described by 
a. synonym in the Icelandic, These are, however, minor points 
as to whkh opinions must differ. 

Wc have left ourselves little space in which to discuss Mtis 
Bray's views on the mythotogyj which should perhaps have 
been the main theme of a review of the book in But 

the introductory sketchy in which, besides giving a separate 
study of each of the poems, she reviews the mythology of the 
‘‘Edda^ as a wbole^ does not start new theories, or discuss 
old ones at any length. It rather tries to give a hird^Mye view 
of the generally accepted ideas on the subjecti with a glance 
at the more proininent points of controversy. Wc have,, there¬ 
fore, preferred to give readers a general idea of the scope and 
value of the volume, rather than to make it the te^tt for a discussion 
of the Eddaic mythology. At the same rime wc fed bound 
to say that in our view Msss Bray has allowed herself to be 
too ruuch induenced by Gemiim thinkers, who try to give a 
natUTc-rayth SntcrpreUtion of the Kddaic mythology, tier views 
seem also to be somewhat warped by a marked prejudice against 
OdiHt w‘hose character, indeed, has suffered Ln various quarters 
from a tendency to equate him with sind degrade him to the 
level of the Creek Zeus, or Raman Jupiter. This tendency 
seems to have begun in very early rimes, when the belief in the 
JK^it was still ft living faith at war with ChriatiatiityT and to 
blacken the character of the old gods was a w^eapon in the 
struggle. 
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CoDtrariwisc we think Miss is inclined to read into 

the “Edda” an ethical teaching entirely foreign to the times 
in which the myths were DOncei^ed^ or the poems composed. 
She seems to regard them as teaching that the war-gods*^ 
were doomed to be ovetcome and disappear^ because they were 
’‘war-gods^" and because war is evtL That surely ia an idea 
absolutely alien to the spirit of the age and of the race firom 
whom we ha¥e these mytha. The stryggle that the ** war^gnda " 
cany on is represenlcd in the poems eis a battle against the 
evil powers of nature. It was therefore a nccessoiy and righteous 
fight, and the cao^e of its failure must he looked for elsewhere. 
The question, however, is too big a one to be pursued here* 
Though on some points we may he disposed to diikr hom 
Miss Brayi her sketch of the mythology, taken as a whole* is 
both complete and acoirate. It is most picturesquely wnilen* 
and is fully worthy of the rest of this aduiirable book. 

Aluakt F- Major, 


Thr Lower Niomt aki> trs Thtses. By Major Arthur Glyn 

Leo:4a^^ Macmflioiig igofi. Pp, + Map^ Svo, 

A VERY convenient way of classifying books in a folklore library 
is to arrange them on the shelves as far as possible in the order 
of the localities with which they deal. In turning to such a 
grouping of books for Weisl Africa, various geographical gaps 
wilJ be found in the scries of rmportant volumes ranging from 
Alldridge^s SAerdre afiji iVj to Dennelt''s jVfi/es 

fAf jPblAJffrt i^T Jyerf {/'mtith Gen^). One such gap 
falls in a place which should be filled up by Major Lcooiitd^B 
book, and hope therefore runs high of an important addition 
to our knowledge nf the African peoples^ especially after leAming 
from Dr. Haddon^s preface that the book is the result oF ten 
years patient and sympathetic firaLhaUid study of native Life and 
thought 

The author begins with a description of the physical feuturis 
of the country^ ajid some account of the more miportont tribes 
and their tmditioiial history. This is foUowcd by a disquiBition 
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On native character and philosophy, md we then reach a chapter 
on proverbs and febles^” which contains a small number of 
proverbs doating in overabundant comments and no fables. 
The proverbs are, with one exception, not given in the original 
words, and it is not dear how far they ate exactly iranslated. 
The only information about iahles U: — 

** The rabte* axe dlsappamtbiE when compared with the Eaenlficsnce of ihe 
fkimes and |jrcvEihB, es«pt thal ia throwing nft emcmcly ludd on 

the attitnde of these people towards nmmals^ ms Well as on the leladonihip 
exbthsg Irelween them \ they axe, on the oihci hsnd.^ decidedly instnaciiivei 
yet only iUumjnating when viewed from e standpoiat of ab-^FOUod. knowlfrilg.e 
Afid erpciictifie icgaidfrifi the life and iuthits both of the afttnuUs and of the 
people in c^nelition." 

This is an example of Major Teonatid’s imfoitimatfi tendency 
to com meal KUher tiaa to nKord, which rednccs ibe value of 
this book ccmsiderably. To himaclf, or to ary person equally 
femLlkr with the Lower Niger tribes, his cotnmerta may be 
illmninatioq, or perhaps uanecessary, bat other readers would 
gladly exchange moat of them for a few man: of the facts on 
which they are presiamabty based. 

Considerable space is next devoted to a defmidoti of religion, 
a highly speculative "sketch oi primitive man’s early develop 
tnent," and an argument that ancestor worship, with phallic 
worship as an offshtwq was the ‘’parent stem” of religion. 
The next section of the book proposes to use "natutism" 
for the " natural religion " previously discussed, and to discard 
the terms juju and animism. The author considers that the 
Delta native remains as “a type of natunil and pitiytstcdc 
humanity ” hot the reader will not be convinced that primitive 
man has been atibalmed unchanged for his inspection in the 
Niger Delta. The diBciissions which follow on the mental and 
moral elTecia on these people of their physical environment, 
and on the dnalistn in itadve beliefs and ideas, and the Eection 
on spirit land and spiritual existence, are much more useful, 
as they set out many obsened facta, not a few of which, how¬ 
ever, are susceptible of interpretations o^cr than those pveu 
by Major Leotard. The italive names for soul and spirit are 
said to differ, but are applied to the Bitne essence, which is 
the soul whert inside, but the spirit when outside, the body. 
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Buri^ riles, ciui^isdng of el bnriaj ot breaking up ^ 

foUawed after an ruierml by a memoria] cerrmany or - ^ Larntn- 
taton,^ ane helieved to be absolutely essential to admit the 
spirit of the dead to the pre&ence of the Creator, »ho permiis 
it, according to its wish, either to retoam for ever in the allotted 
ji^oq of its bouse in spirit land. Of to be reborn into the worlii 
Kings only reEinire the first ceremony^ as they pas into the 
Creator’s presence by virtue of their positions, and the second 
ceremony is regarded, as unnecessary also for very yoiiDg' 
children. Disembodied souls, whose bodies have not been 
property bnried, are inalignant ghosu. There is a full and 
mteresting description of the burial rites and of spirit land and 
life. Sn^es are said to possess a stone which they cm vomit 
up at will, and which then attracts the srnall airiT-naj^ qu whicli 
they feed. Alter dealing with transmiigTaiioii beliefs^ spsrit- 
posaession, exorcisra, native views of dls^^Lses ntiH suicide, and 
channsr the author devotes over too images to what he 
cmblemism or the embodiment of the spirit," objections tiding 
taken to the tEims fetiahisto, idolatry, and juju, and muncroua 
examples given of einbodimerit in trees, stones, animals, and 
natural elements and phenomena. The celestial bodies are not 
adored, oor are there ipecific fire and min gods, but there 
CHst a to^o deity, a wind god, and a thunder and lightning 
god. Major Leonard emphasises very strongly the vencraliuo 
of Delta natives for the earth as the great mother. Two 
chapters deal with water spirits, and one with taboo {chiefly 
on the movements of kings), and there are descriptions of aacri- 
flees and marriage, rain-stopping, etc. rites, as well as of blood 
brotherbood between peoples and between mdividnals, the im- 
portance of white for sacriEdal and magical purposes, the 
destruction (amongst all tribes but the Igam) of one or both 
c™s at birth, the custom of sending the mother of twins to 
ve in a special ^'twin town," the provision of sanctuaries or 
places of refuge, etc., etc. The chapters on wlichcraft and 
poisons arc fuller and clearer than many others. Tlie author 
IS somewhat unhappy in his comparisons with non-African 
matters—^ for example, when he suggests that the Benin 
custom of allowing strangers to see only the king's feet, pushed 
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out from behiod a screcD, bas “ something to do with the 
Buhseqnent and more mcKieTE, ciditilflfron of the exD^emities pf 
ihe Papal PondC"^ Ap[)endicea on the gramniattcal consimction 
of the vnrioitB tongues, and on certain words and names in 
nsei together with a map and a short and incomplete index^ 
form the remainder of the boot. 

The ahovt notes are Ldtended to show that there is a great 
deal that is valuable in Major Leonardos recorda from the Niger 
Delta, ^d that his booh is a nctes^aiy aid io the study of 
West African teUgion; but it U so evident that he possesses 
great stores of uuufii^ information that one mnst needs feel 
keen disappointment that so many pages that might have rectived 
those stores shouid be given tip to general and inconcliJSiive 
dJsciLSsioris of the possible emotiDns and specnlations of primi¬ 
tive marij and to tantalising comment on iacts which are not 
stated in detail ;V. R, Wright. 


In Tnol^n Mnsico; a Narrative of Travrl ani> Labor, 
By FrrdERICK Starr- Chicago r Forbes k Co., 

PROFFSSOR Starr has already in vartous puhlications given to 
the world Uie sciectific remits of hh six years^ labour among the 
nativn tribes of Southern Meaico. The present work contains 
the narmiiire of his doings. It is illustrated by plates, many of 
which will be recognised as reduced from his larger series of 
superb photographs, but many of which are quite new* The 
author nrim^ that U is the Erst book describing the ri^ton 
occupied by the tribes surveyed. It is, at all events, a most 
interesting record oi travclp told with all Pipfessor Stan i verve 
and humour. Mis devodoii to hk Boenttfic work, his determina¬ 
tion tcj carry it out, and hk resotufce are abundantly in evidence. 
The difficulties he had to encounter in remote districts were by 
no means small j and it k a matter of astonishment and con¬ 
gratulation that he succeeded so well in photographingp measuring, 
and taking casts of the living BubjeuL None less endowed than 
he with llic qnaJities just raeotiofied could have done it 

Incidentally, for the folklore stndent, there is something more 
than gleaning. Many traits of ludion chniacter and belief abound. 
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The quite modein legend of the wife of Scfior Burela b jui 

eranple of the supeiBtidoas stiU effective smmig the Tlaxical^m 
The OtDmL cx^KCtntion of the rehim of MotiEeziima belcuga to a. 
type of Iwlifif to which we aie ucciuitonied io the Old Worhi 
Bat whereas that belief in Eiimpe Is now only repte^oted hj 
tales and saying? in which no one has any longer a real f^th^ 
among tho Oiomis it is the Uving loGpitation of an c^ctaat worship. 
Marriage ceremonies, votive offeringSp scryingp medical treatmeo!, 
dances^ are among the practices desaibe<L In short, the author 
gives abundant evidence that, while physical anthropology was the 
main object of bis joumeySt his eyes and eafi; were by no means 
closed to other branches of the science. But bdeed his earlier 
works had already rendered this plain to all students. 

Although, thcrcforep the book is primarily btended as a 
popular account, it is well worth the attention of students. The 
itinerary at the end indicates the author^^s routes^ itaps have 
been given in previous publications j but a map here would have 
added to the value of the naimtive. It is a pity, tcjOp that there 
ia DO list of pinics. Sidney Hartland. 


FotttLdHE OF THE HouT Lanh, Mosle-m, Christiaw asb 
J EWfSH. By J. E. bLa^AUEiL Edited by .Marmaduke 
Pickthalh London: Duckworth iSi: €o. 1907* 

Die Salomo Sage in per Semiti&chen Liiteratue. Ein 
Beitrao zvm SAGENKtrsTOE, Von Dr. 

Georg ^Ai^fiKRGtLK. Berlb: Max Banwitat. 1907. 

These two books have been gTou[>ed here together because the 
connected consideration of their contents raises some interestbg 
problems of Folklore* The first contoins a coliccttoti of tales of 
saints and miracles^ anecdotes, legends, stories, proverbsi nursery 
tales and stories of animals and plants, collected ^oin the mouth 
of the country people m the Holy Land, who are presumably aB 
LUiteraic. The autlmr has lived for many years otnong them, 
speaks their language, and is intitniuely acquainted with thcLr 
habits and customs. He is thcmfcire entitled to our confidence^ 
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The author of ihe second book, on the centraiy, has derived 
all his inforamiioii exclusively from boots. He deals with the 
cycle of the Salcmo legends In the Setniric litetatnie. In this 
first itart of his book he is priiimrily cooceined with the Infancy 
legends, if I may call them so, especially in the form in which 
they have been developed by the Arabs, Now, some of these 
Salomo l^emls are found also b the coltecrion of Mr, Hanauer, 
and resemble in a femarkable degree the versions found 
in the written literature, If wc go a step further and com^ 
the whole series of Bihiied legends found in ancient writings 
with the tales about the same persons b Mr. Hanaiieria collec¬ 
tion, the cobddence is striking. On the one hand we have 
rales and legends livbg among the unlearned, and on the other 
written tales which go back at least 33 far as Josephtis. and aic 
certainly much cider than the nriiers of the frrst centuty. 

ilow is this similatity to be explained? It is a cotnples 
probiein, and not easily solved. There can be no doubt that 
the literary tradition is by thousands of yeats older than the oral 
survivbg in the mouth of the inhabitants. But how has that 
tradition bEcn peTpeluated ? The people of Palestbc have 
changed their religion, and it is questionable whether among 
those livmg now on the soil of Palestine there is one lett of 
the ancient indwellets of the land to contbue that tradition. 
Most of the people are Muhammedans, and have come ftom 
further East, whilst the legends and tales which they have been 
telling to the modem collectors are local legends and talcs con¬ 
nected with Biblical personages and Biblical lands. Still more 
surprising is the fact that these orally told tales are far more 
primitive than those found in the Arabic written literature. They 
resemble more the older forms met with in ancient Jewish 
writings. It would be rash to presume to give here an answer 
to this question, which repeats itself in evmy country with an 
ancient literary tradition, and where popular tales and legends, 
gathered from the mouth of the illiterate, show an unimstekable 
identity with, or close similarity to, the Utemiy jaaraBels; nay, even 
willi the form which they had assumed, in many cases, centuries 
before the modem collector appeared in the field. India aud 
Greece, are examples in point. How, then, is this similanty 
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to be explaiiie4i^ eapecmll^r whetc greal political, etkmcal^ and 
Teligi< 3 iX 5 canvulaiona had uk^n pLacCf and one fmuon or one 
foitl] had been supplanted by anoLher, and the andent inliabitants 
had practically been mped out? The easiest my of settling this 
problem would, of course^ be to say that the oral tiaditinn found 
sdll alive in the mouths of the people was more ancient than 
the literaiy represeDtalive, and that it had existed in exaedy that 
form long before It had been committed to writing; furthermore, 
that the oral wns in do way dependent on the written; on the 
connaiy, die latter depn^nded on the former. But this argument 
ia not so satisfactor)' as it looks^ in spite of its apparent sim¬ 
plicity. It does not explain the pemianeBce of the legend or 
tale or custom, though the nngfnnT population had disappeared^ 
nor does it give a reason (at the retention of primitive features 
In one caaOr and in another the latest forms of develnpaient 
I cannot carry this problem now forther. It sufEces to have 
raised these question in connection with these volumesi which 
merit the aiiefnl examination of the folklorisu 

The collection of Mr. Hanauer contains ahto a large number of 
anecdotes and stories, some fabliss of animali. and birds which 
are emrent all over the East, and Snd their raimterparts in the 
legends, fables, and Ules of the Balkan Peninsula and among 
nther nations in the near EasL They were brought to Europe, 
no doubtx through the intermediary of the Turks, who borrowed 
them dnectly from the Muhaiiimedan narions of the lariher East. 
Here we have another problem hiUierto not yet touched upon, 
in consequence of the dearth of itiatcrLal How (ar have the 
Turks contributed to the dissemination of modem falklore in 
the «outh-em>t of Europe, and how far has lliat tilerature travelled 
north and west? Have the Christian nations adopted or learned 
anything from the Turks, and how far has popular poetry tieen 
emiched by the examples brought from the East? Before 
answering this queiy, with which wc deal in the following nutc, 
a word may still be said on the second publication above 
meut30Tied+ The .^rabs bad taken ovm many Biblical legends 
before they had adopted the teaching of Muharamed. 'rhe 
direction in which Arabic imagination travcHed can best be 
studied in the amplLfication of these ancient Biblical Icgendx. 
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From simple forms Arabic imagitiatbiv evolved most fimUstiral 
shaptcs, cxoggeratittg everythingj and adding trods borrowed 
from their own Jbn-lore, and twisring the simple story into 
impossible phaatasmagoiis, fir outdistancing the poetical but 
not grotes<iue imagery of the Arotism Ni^fsls. Drn Salzberger 
Iras followed up the gradual transformation of the Saloino 
legends in Arabic literature, and has endeavoured to trace the 
gomtees of the maoifold receosions and variatiotis. It would 
now be instructive to lake up the thread of his studies, and to 
compare these Arabic versions with ihcii Western paraJlcls in the 
Gtsta and in the numerous medieval tales connected with 
SotoiDon, thereby establishing the fact as to whether these variants 
are due tu Arabic traditions, or are independent of them sm 6 
borrowed &om other Oriental sources* Only by a methodical 
examination of these versions, and by a careful study of the 
details found in one series of tales and missiog in the 
spending series in other literatures and languages, will it be 
passible to trace the literary filiation of these l egends, and to fix 
the routes by nfhkh each of them have travelled, eastwards or 
westwards. 


Slavisc he VoLKSFonscauscsN, Abmasplunoes uehes GLAvnErf, 
GraVQHSHEnSHECHT, SiTTES, BBAECCHK’UriU DIE Gl^SLASErf' 
ilEDKB OER SUEDStAVEN, VOEWIEOEJtP AUF GfLlt™ Ell’-ESEIl 
ERHEBiTNOirst. Von Or* Fiuldrich K.raus 5 . Leipiig ■ 
Wilhelm Heims. r908* 

The w^-known collector and student of South Slavaaic popular 
literature, Dr. F, Krauss, publishes in a huge volume of 43t pages 
one of the most exhaustive and important coDections of Folklore, 
gathered mostly bom the Serbs in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Ollier adjacent provinces. The votunm contains first a detailed 
description of popular beliefs, notably that peculiar belief in the 
Vampires and in the evil fairy the and Mar, so widely 
spread all over the Balkan I'enimnla, This Vila has very little 
in common with the lovely fairies of the West. She is in most 
cases an evil fenale spirit and the cause of most of the tfouhles 
which beset mankind. She partakes of some of the characteristics 
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called among Uie Soutli Slavooiaiis, have then carried these 
very same hcrOcSi and the recital of their valiant deeds^ also 
across the Danabe* and have rnflnenced Kymaniao popular 
poetry, and, possibly, may very likely have helped 10 mould 
the epical poetry of the White Rtisstaus, and have set the 
example to the singers of the noble deeds of the heroes of * 
the Russian Bylipesn 

Eh. Krauss is to be congnitolated on the great accuracy 
with which he has collected and published these poems, 
and on the scholarly and painstsking tnanuer in which he has 
worked out thf^ various details* Moreover, he has accompanied 
his texts with a literal German tiaosladon, and has completed 
the usefulness of his volume by the addition of a copious index. 

M. G, 


Short NtmcKS. 

Sindiei m atiti x6. 

/lyto/ P-uA. T/t^ and Herak &^gtu n/ iAe 

JUcAJj i?/ Centra! Ammea. By Lew is Spenck, London 1 
David Nntt, 

A COOP synopsis of the Popol Vuh ts here followed by short 
discussions on the cosmogony and the panthcrjti of the Ktch^ 
as disclosed in the anrdent document. This commentary ia sane 
and generally well mformedH The commenu on p. 37 on 
the Kich£ word for king, do not, however, correctly represent 
Brin ton's view. 'Fhe opinion there ascribed to Brin ton is in fact 
attributed by him {Eisays ^ an Amerfeamstf 115) to Xirnene^ 
and so far from endorsing it he says discmctly that “the original 
sense of the adjocrivc does not seem to bear this out, and 

It would rather appear that the employment of the word 
as the name of the disease was a later and secondary sense.^ 
Dr Brintoo had few riv3^ in the knowledge of American 
languages; and any opinion ex;>ressed by him on sucb a point 
is entitled to great welghL It is the more important that he 
should not be misrcprcsenled, even by accident. I regret too 
that accurate references to the anthoridea-cited have not in ail 
cases been given. R. Bipp(RT ilARTLAh'TJ. 
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FoLK-LoftK IS THE Central Proviwces of India. 

Iitdian F'6th‘7diSf heing Sidt'lighit villagt Lift m Silttipcrt^ 
Centra/ PrtnLnees. By EL M* GofepoH. London: K Stock, 
190&. 

The title of this plensaiit little book iDAdequately describes its 
contents. The Tolk'dles ntintber only scvcQt and contain little 
that b novel or interesting. The value of this account of 
viUnge life lies in the fact that it is written by a wcIhiDforaied, 
sympathetic observer, who has lived among the people for many 
years, learned their langUiige, and sttidied titcir life and customs. 
He descriltes at first hand the tenuTkable Satnimi sect which 
has spread in recent times among the Clmmdis or cuniers of 
the Central Ptovincte, as a protest against idolatry and the 
ascendancy of the Brahmans. The rural feasts and festivals are 
described, among which the “Stilt'* festivah at which the boys 
walk about on bamboos for fifteen days, seems peculiar to this 
part of India. An ailing infant is weighed against cow^lung, 
which is laid at the cross-roads in the bedief thnt whoever 
touches it will transfer the weakness to his own child. There 
is a curious habit of placing five balls of earth on a grave 
after the corpse is interred, said to be a substitute for the 
contribution of sticks to the funeral pyre, which cveiyane is 
bound to make. Children are buried at the house doorway in 
the hope that they will he reborn in the family, a practice 
which the author erroneously regards as pccnlnir to this d istri ft . 
Il is wrong to spill salt, because the offender will have to pick 
it up, grain by grain, in the lower regions. A d^ing person is 
marked with soot or oQ, and children bora after bis decease 
arc examined to see if they bear similar signs as a proof of 
transnugratioiL Perforated stones, said to have come down from 
the Slone Age, are valued for medicinal puiposes. I^fimetic 
magic appears in the prohibition against twirling a spindle while 
the village council is sitting, lest iu ddibefalions should be 
undiily prolonged. The Swan ktaiden cycle appears in the tale 
of the man who came aorciss a Pretiti or female demon. She 
hid her cloth in a hollow bamboo and lived with ium as his 
wife, until one day he rashly produced the sheet, which she 
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put on and iucontLoeutly' disappoancd. t hope that the success 
of this bonkt the vaktc of whfeh may be iadged by these speci¬ 
mens of Its contents, will encourage the author to give a furthfifr 
account of his cKperieoccs among this tutcresnng people* 

W, Crooke, 

Onsi Tradstwti /r(^m ike /adm. By Major J. A. A. McNair, 
R.A,, C M-G., and T. L. BatiLOw, Brighton, igc,^. 

Tins is a “revised and corrected^* edition of a colIectioD of 
tales from the Ka^ara disrrict on the InduSj which orijgiiially 
appeared in the /ndittri and were reprinted afierwards 

and edited by Mr W. Crooke, The j^esent edition is excellcmly 
primed and well iUiiairated with drawings by Miss Fean trom 
sketches by the aulhorS- 

Tbe neighbourhood of the village of GhaEi* near Torhek, Lsls 
already bccti well worked by Mr. Swynrtcfton, who had the 
asaktance of Mr. Barlow^, one of the coEiributora to this volurae^ 
The intimate knowledge of the people whieh both Major McNair 
and Mr. Bariow possess ensures the nuihcrttkity of these tales 
and apologues, bni the explanjitory notes cannot be spoken of 
so ravonrably. For instance, Sccundur Zulf-kar nain is stated to 
mean Alesanilcr “ with curly lotis like boms and fiery ey^i** and 
the authors (p. 4S) apjmrcnily believe that thb bit of popular 
etymology is correct, and that the Tersian word su//^ a cuik and 
the Hindi nain, rtti cye^ really form part of the Arabic nainej 
DhuU-karuaiiii locally prononneed Zulkamain, which meRns 
simply ^ having two hqms." It is to be rcgrettedi too^ that the 
numerous interestiug rhymes and sayings given in the OTiginal 
bngnages. Western Panjabi and Hindis are not spelt accorditag 
to some recognised system of transhtcratiug oiienuU languages, 
and not in a haphazard way w'hich renders them barely 
ihicUigible. 

The coUeedem will, It may be hoped, become more widely 
known than before in its present attractive form. 

M. LoNCWOR™ L>4MES. 
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and TaUi af North CorTmmif. Uy Ei^vs TRECAKlHElf- 
The FisJtey Farse. Bj tiie Same. Wells Gardner* 
tJarton & Co js. tacrb. 

E?ri^ Tregarthen" is a Comishwoiiiiafl by berth itid descent, 
accastomed u> Lntjerc^jiit^c with the peasant ry» and altogether id 
a position to collect whatever local fulk-Iore has escaped the 
notice of the many previous wriicfs on ComwalL Unfortutialelfp 
however, she has chosen to put her material Lata the shape 
of fiction, dressing it out with characters, dialogueSi descriptions^ 
and bits of word-painting, so that it Is absolutely valueless as 
evidence^ A few notes at the eud of her first volurue show 
that she could, an she wouldt do good work. A paper from 
her pen on these lines, if the matter were properly sifted and 
ooltaLed witln the wort of Mr. R* Hunt, Mr. T* Quillcr CMUch, Mks 
Courtney, and other writeTs, would probably add some useful 
gleaning? to the already rich harvest of Cornish folklore, 

Charlotte S. Burne. 

Natur and Geistesn*e/f. Band 7^ J. VV. BRUiiraiR, Djs 
dentsche Yolkdied. Pp. 151. (Third edition.) Band 
214, H. S. Rehm, Deutsche Volbsfestc und V^Dlkssitten* 
Pp. [iS. Leipzig: Teubner, igoS. Price la- jiL 
Thi^.se two booklets belong to the same series and deal with 
two branches of German folklore, but it woLild be difiicuU to 
find io the remainder of the series two works more diverse in 
style and tone than axe these two. Dr. Bniiuier lias a liking 
for purple passages which to the English reader acetn father 
exaggerated j and he has it tendency to go back to primitive 
times end lay down the law as to primitive conditions on d 
fin'ort principles which will not stand the coudistnnc of 
experience. He asserts, for sample, chat the Gntlis alone of 
all the Germans had at the outset the couditioni foi iht 
evolution of a caste of bards, It is, however, a matter of 
eommon knowkdge that [peoples in a far lower stage of 
culture thaji the Gfumtmk natiaii, have bards, and it hy no 
mean? follows tliat no hards existed because there is no 
record of them. 
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Dr. Brulniefs twaltlct 1* laainlf historical, bat the abundant 
illustrative "Ljedcf" scattered through the text make it tar 
frOTiT uniotercstitig, even if the author’s flowery style somciitnes 
conceals his meaning. 

The other work is also historical in a measure^ but in the 
main Dr. Rchna is conieDt to give an tmvj^Uhed account 
of present.dav cusloras ami festivals, grouped, it most be said, 
in no very logical manner. Thus the first chapter includes 
Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide, and four chapters later 
we read about spring ceteinonies, as if it were possible to 
divorce Carnival and Easter custams horn those of Mayday. 
There ts, of crturse, something to be said for chronological 
irearnient, but the arrangement adopted bus nothing to rccom- 
mend it. It is sonicwliat curious that any ouc should attempt 
a booklet on this Enbjcct without referring to Alannliardt; hut 
thongh the author explains some of the costoms in the same 
way he does not aptitai to liave studied either Bsumkuitits or 
any other of Marmhaidt’s works. N. W. T. 

T/u BuU cf ihe itn JBunienfy AfatJftii: & Tale 

of Black Children. By Dudley Kjdo. London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1908. 

Mr Dupi*by Ktdd may almost be said to have invented a 
Dew type of literature. In his Sai^agt CAildAevd he wrote for 
the growo-up anthropologist. Now. however, he has had the 
happy thought al intradutlng the British boy to Kafir children 
of his own age, and has done it so cleverly that there is bound 
to result a sympathy which will be the making of the future 
anthropologist, nr the future administrator of Kriivis alTairs. The 
Echeme of the liook is simple enough. A white man stays a 
week in the knial of which the fathtr of the seven-year^ild 
hero is chief, and recounts the daily doings oJ the ebUdreo, and 
the tales they are told by their grandmother before going to 
The doings are pretty well those described in the former 
work, though of course a touch of drama liaa been added. 
1 have just submitted the chapter dealmg with bird-traps to 
a critic of eight, and he was thrilled. I bold in reserve the 
story of the lion hunt, which 1 am quite sure will move him 
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lu bis inraoist marrow. The graiidnflothci^s t^es, on the nihes 
hand (which hy the way are new and cuxious^ being litcfulfy 
translated ffotn Tshiadao cnigiiiak)i secwscd somewhJit to puzde 
the yonthfol auditor. I think they were too naiTe e%^eii for 
hm hliss GoodaU’s coloured iUij^trations are eicdlent* but 
1 should like to know if the daruingo-cDEoEued wiogs of the 
Heavenly Maidens are according to imtive authority. In the 
picture they strOte one as bixarte^ though I ezoufess I can 
frame no better image of what a naked black angel ought 
to look like. R. IL MAtETT. 

/ra» iV 55 j, af OtTO H£L1 jGR£S\ Pp. 1^9. 

Stockholm. 1906. 

This little work contains an interesting collcctioDi ol the popular 
dance-songs of Sweden with the airs to which they are Bung, 
and a full description of the hgitres of the dances. Its publicatLon 
fonns part of the luoTemenl for revhing these dances and song^ 
and gtv^ing them a wider vogue through tJie mcdinni of the 
primary schools. During a recent visit to Sweden I was 
privileged, through the kindness of Prof. J- R. Rydbergi to 
witness the performance of many of these dances by a large 
assembly of teachers of primary schools, both male and fcmalCi 
who had been gathered together for extenEiqn lecturei at the 
University of Lund. They were carried through with great spirit 
and snccesa. This hook contains all the inforitiatiDn necessary 
for nrganisiug these dances; a slight knowledge of Swedish Is 
all that is required. 

Most of the songs seem to be old folksongs with old aim j 
but many are no doubt modcni^ and some are boTTowed 
from other lands^ including a few from Englind. 

M- lyONGWORTH DaMB£. 
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Bfirda in FnlfcUtrit: Buf^lu ; Chihc] ; 
CpI I Qtllk ; C^Gpede; CayDte ; 
0 «f j Ub^; Ddfi ; Doak^ j 
Drii^n ; Eailhwrtrm; Elmd; Elr- 
phant; Fisb in follcloje: Fo*; GobL ; 
Gryptian^llAn:; tUdgehc^; Horaej 
liksecLs ia folklDrei JaekaJ; Kvati^ ; 
Leopard; Lim; ^^iJusc; 

M qJc I Mu^-drer ■ ^ewt; OjXsfifioin; 
Piiislber ; Pij; ; kabhll; Kat ; 
EcptLlcs id iblklaret Sn-cow; 
Seal; SbaO; Steep; SiiJew-moosc ; 
Slciir-Wonn ; Spong^E ; S^^uind ; 
Tigcf : Uttreom; Wallahj + Wcf- 
heasts : While; Wolf; Wuod^ 
Wtirtil i Yik; ami Zcbia); unnleu, 
to pfotect, Flindtfii ^^-^1 TuJyj 
211; clam names from, Fmnjabp 
s6£ ; in folktales* ly-it, aj, 25; 
head of tliiin tteast GqrgDoeiQm un 
ddfy*^S 70; langimge krvoaTi 

to kfdampua, ©a ; lang^umge^ muii« 
Id ond^rsiand, 64-5; hving aninml 
put polo idol, 91 j Sl Anshoiiy 

the MraniiT mtltm of doraesde 
uiinalsp Flandcri, zio; speiking, 
Injitaluj, 114 

Animisn]: imongst CdlO-Latins, 

36S'9 ; in Homeric pnctDip &J j 
Luvr^ Sig^r, 4pS 

Annual M«tiJlE. 3-41 ft?poit of 
Council, 5-11 
Anndync ni^lace, 392 
Ant: red earth of naiJ As delicacy 
and tetnrtiy, Lower Congo, 419 
Anieki, in tfpl of BdlairOiplinn, tj6 
Antelope I blood DScred at great 
hunter'* EraTs, Lower ConeoK 435 ; 
m folktale, Myanjit 256; horu for 
hunl^ charm, Lowci Congo, 433 
hnntang custcutii, Lower Congo, 


43J -4 ; EHLc-horMd, Bowman draw¬ 
ing, IQ71 laU^tip reserved by himlcrt 
Lower Congo, 433.5 
Anthropophigy, rir Cinnibiiiliii 
AnliltHmiii, iq /i'uk^ ©4 
AciHm £ (jxr itAe Fortruih) ; amuletE, 
299 t/fir/eL 3POJ Cbacld 

fEu, 399 

Anyanji, a* Nyanja 
Ape : of Java i'dentified with pigmies, 
; in 1 1© ; 

nime ob lla^ 255 

Al^fOdilc: magic girdle of, //iad^ 
JO^l 

ApollO't in Gtcck eniti, 339<4o^ in 
Homeric poems^ yd, lAi, i©4-^ ; 
mouse A-, 337 

Apple T appfra of llcsperids, ©3 
Apptc^tre«: death warEuiv from 
ansetBoqeljle bEoBum^ Lineoln- 
bSucb, 4dy ; from ^vr in folktale^ 
66 ; wassailing. Twelfth Night, 
SomefM^ pr 

Af^oM 74, 153-4, 15^ 

ifiy, irg-9, 184, 1S7, 335 
Ambai bUmles, 76, 154, i| 3 , 167, 
173. 178. 5^1 J 

Arcidiark ur Eiymandms; hhJ 
Fhlgilia 

Archery* in Ilomcric poems, © 3 ; in 
Irish aagaSp ©4; in Komayinfi., 64, 

Anlliracciui l charm against. cpIEep^r^ 
316 

Aidec 1 dead coach, 3»; death warn- 
bigs 3SS, 320; sLccping irw^ 
323; f^undAy anlucky diy for 
patiEDl’i raltr, 317 
Arden, forest of 3 in tqjeiad,. 45B 
Arcs: in Homeric poems, 74^ l6|» 

Art^nlr*, JW LenLi: ±*if Tntesen 
AigCtutntN saga of^ ©P-l 
j^jgylliihiM, Iff BalEuchulHih 
Arion iht hor^, 64 
Aristotle + ©jiklore m his ^ 

l0©-7 

Aijraii, in Hhagavad-mti, 49I 
ArnuniiiL tribe: male acseent of prh'i- 
legcs^ 103 ; mioriage cualumi, 99- 
loj 'y totem laa-j 
Arrow: as anmMj^ 562, Naples, 22|* 
Portugali, 319, »2-j; flint arrow¬ 
heads as amulclB, 297, aitd in 
ch:inn, Antrim, 399 
Aramlc: as amulet Figiinit pkgnc, 
Kckgland, 291-3 





Index. 
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Aficmis: in Greek coIlK ^3®! 

iliBd, 65t ‘65 

Aithiir. Kinp, U* Kinif Aitfinr 
Amnta Ittbt: £a;jflcqic[«1 l6t; 

dad, rikposd of. 391.4°^3 ^ grtves^ 

^391 

Ashanri: female bodygwani, 1*1 
Afiha T in himdn^ clonD, Lnwef 

Cuc4or43* ^ ’ 

Ash-lK^i in chflim fli^uniSl bcrmi, 

Scifrterscft^. ^ - 

Aiix -tM Ani-l^ ^ Ashi M cudf ; Aasjrnn-; 
BdJpyion: Baiuchifllan ; Ctwldi^; 
ChmiJ Cypnis s East 
Kdsaa ^ India; J apatl; Malay 

PtulQSQliL ■ PalssdrMS; Pcisia ± 
PljociiiCTans; Syri4 1 Tibet. i 
Tnikcy-in-Asia ^ 

Ada. Miiwir ? (h* Carta.; CHloa; 
Lydi \ : Mysia 1 ^ 

Phrvs«^) I m llaiaaK poems, $ 7 1 
temple slairtS Mi^in of AinMon 
lq;cnit» JfiO'f 

AsSi^iia: in /dfttf, 601 Bi amk^, 

A»l«. Eitiperof. wife in lafe oF 
KilttiUn, 156-7 
Asi. DeinVry , 

AshfiJii : Mampflr ^ Mriineis 1 

Mikif 31 Molfiin^: >'S£as) i 

irtHncnV Tillage^ nfj 1*1 _ ^ 

Awrin t (-r« Sfinevch] f Fntnbrt 

re^wed, m-3 . , , _ 

Aitkmt: ■4no|EtaE»tiis4LrfindiM],?99 

amukti* 253 

3 & 7 i 161 

Aa! lonoimiat foMofe s (lee ff/jA Moon J 

SnuB; S™ ; "Zodiact si^ nR ? 
amooi^^ CcltCHUuna, 3631 no 

Cttli ul ha’fenly t-ower 

Siieefi 493 r- , j Tin 

Asunw., in hcaVED-scJlsii^ l^end, 103 

AtJiclcWT. 31. 33 i 37-8 
Atllene i in Homenc pocutifi. 7p^ 73 , 
Alhena : amulets, 4^1 ule of 
atratu&T 

AJTfli, fWlktalc of, 57 , ,, ^ 

AlTiea: *7^ Athens) l P^>s«doni 

iw 5 tiilinl iocicty, 246 

by A- Majde:tji£neT reviewed* 493 
Amlilianr elfictarm nli 4 

An^eJL'i, Kinp, «# Kioi; Angea 


AogDJt i C-6*F tsdi4 LiTUllt^] I 

^Estm! of Lnjj, Ireland 3*4 w 
?ad Ffiiiay. SooJth Qattfla- 

fem, 379 i SdTiday hfter Larnsnaa 
Dejp feast Of SL Wnfnd, Ripon, 

4644s ^ 

by Jr 

Hertelp re^i^ed, 347 5* , 

/Irij A'flfnr Hanoi 7 

and 214. ^ J’ y^\ Bmimer and 
H. 5. R«hm* ikcrtK«l, SdS^ 

AuJiiraiia: ofjfa Caxpentariap CulT 

Off New South Wal«^ Otieens- 
Jiod; South Aiostm^ia | Toi^ 
straiia; ^^ictona; We^ Auittatm fc 

ffM^r fiaffiis /iFuifiF) 1 twir™ 
emtumst S31 The Disposi! of 

Dead in Australia, By N. W. 
Thomas* 3S3 4£iS; langttBS^i J® 
MW totemism. 484 

AasUO'HuneflL4fy+-^ Bohemia^ Bpsn^S 
Hertcgoviimi Kniigaryi Poland 1 
and Tntt^lraiia 
Antoiymia, In lloraSfie pottmsi iSl 

BabcL, toWicT ctFi in folktale, As^amp 

4^1 

Babict, Cbsldrcn 
Baboon i 05 doQ N junja^ 

tn folktale HottenlOls, llSp 
Nyanio, n^Op Tlhct, il*^ ll® 
Babylon: capture b^- Danna, lo^S 
I’iDches’ ^ "'*f 

leiritwcdp 1^4-5? /spiEOd 
ofeivnikahon fron], S7-Ss ^57 + 

writlrtg dilfoned fio^ 15* 

Baekwk-ords t 30 loolpnfi fatbidrfen 
afier diCitmeision rites, Traniwal, 

Badfier 1 hair as amutet, Cr^e^ 4^9! 
tklo us&d in hniness 8lC'p rtandcrij 

:!l 1-3 

Bsigwotth : St Congas, 33 

Badr-al-dni Haasan^ udeof, 153 
Hahkn rtji tribe: borial eustopas* 4™ ■ 
ston^ Ac. on giavtft 4OO 

IhLiaitie, 4^5 ^ . t ajl 

Ijaile and Aihnn, folklade Ot, « 
l^lance Sheet of Folk-l-orc Jiodcty+ 1 1 
Btt^ Lund I impicmenls ofi ^79 
Balder: dealb of, 1644 dftt^hsbSp. 494 
BaidnetV^ caused ^ Monday half' 
cutlLoe^ Irciwid., 319 ^ _ 

Baltmbft of the 7 :oiitt;ui 5 ^f£jToins- 

™]), The. by K. JnWKt *S«. 

I Xjff&l 
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Iftr B43tTnb^i 

BalkAfl P(3t[nsula, jw BosillAi Htr- 
RcKomaiiUi (Bwf 

T ttHccy ^bi-Emnpc 
BoiU^cbtiLial]: Vikmg gbou;, ^3-4 
it^ Folk-5on|^ 

EiJnctilidli^; ikiEUlydfsceml^ri^m 
mermaid, 319 

HiJIyferritcf: JamJy deseeii[l*J trnw- 
mermaid, 3IQ ; gnnot foiMml, 3JI 
BaJm-CKT^l ? weddfn^ cnstcHn^ 3;39-4n 
Biilor, chief of FcjioadAns^ tTJi 1B5 
fdkmlc, 303 

BoIucl^bliLEl E nido 10^ to fcRuile 
lnfanr% 2*J 

HomboD t Sicreil CaSsc!& ^0111^ Uala- 
baj. 47S 

lo^Wk^c wJoprted bjr 
Bangala tribe: mstonriR of, 91^7 

Hoil^l-CSf, aTT iiilr’Iif* , 31^ 

Ba-Nkmu: csodus ol, ^^£'9 
Batrnu, MoowbI] 

Boatu Liibca; aha UMiStr #femrr, 
rmk ^rr Balemha): dat^ of dlspet- 
simi oft 3^1 

EtinvAn tree: io fokkistB^ Join^ 34S-9 1 
wijitipool spiric ondrr, InduLr rS5o 
Baptism : tvorih dooi open aW G^ciu^ 
cfi^er^ire &i:.j 459 j unluptbed, 
of in HiLdicmltr 74 i un- 
heptifciJ boried on notch aide of 
dturcbynrd, England, 4^9 
Icf^odij 50^ 

BnrcfocKp tie Feet 

lierU^iftia in charm ogninat itch, 
ireloml, 316 

En-RcmgA ; Ibihlak, 3|6 
JtlfljTennc^, ite Eirlik cnsioini end 
betiefa 

Eaiwan rk^T t in fulkUle, 325 
Basques: fotktaJwk, 169, 173-4 
Bdaui DB: clfdiinnuiL>n, 2^3^4 ; Rsfa 
cot ealen^ 3S3 ; fowli, intrtriiucEba 
of, 25il; ind^Htries ijf, 379-80; 
Twntc foi Bdlcmba, ijd t pie 
FKcnCif iPlLtwlnced, 283 ; 
beotkun^ludty, 3 !ij ; trade axnon^t^ 
2S0-J 

Eat t in folkteJe, Aiuirdlinp 304; fmt- 
leg in hunting cWWpLciwm Conga, 
43^ ^ gboBt of woman appeaii 04, 
Totrea SiixitH, 484 
BdxaTkft river e deod^ dUjmsdl nf^ 402 
Bathing T in Ceremnny frit widowed. 
Lower Coi^, 43t'j after dimm- 
ciucMi^ TnanHVRiitj 2841 cyatnms, 


Spurn, 470: women ancic-an uniiil 
after, I^wer Cnn^, 41S 
Balltckfi^ 3 imrii^uun of, 27S t lin- 
377 p 281; name for ^lemlia, 
37b 

Botllc Borough ^ Datdih defeat, 38 
Ba-Venda motiniaiEia z dmmddonp 
3^ i bend abated at new nraotip 
^ metalLG^, 179 
BayoMp In Karling legend^ 6S 
Bay tree; tufT of, Moroocrv 4551 
fariVing gniao4l with k aikk pnti 
out de^iTt e>m Morocoow 455 
Eeada; tn dtffllb CUHuffip Lower 
CongOp 4ffii in tvtl eye cbonn, 
QmHf 4^: mggtsted origin of^ 
2983 in iriTe price, Lbwet Cacj(^ 
411 


Bail 05 CDonected with bmry.-raatip 
Sonlh t^eenali^^ ^5'7 i mytor 
mnsetrt m Ehepe of. England , 2^2 j 
in s^ings^ Englendp Jw 
Beast i^tes, I lb, 502 
Beating; wilh withy Sticki Hops 
^wt3i+Weobly, i99.2PD£ miluclcy, 
IJeic/ordihiFar oop 
Bee; Bees and Withered Emndies, 
by 11. Hr JohnsnoK 3391 aa dart 
nome^ Nyanjii^ 355 ; in firtSuftle, 
India, 349 

BclemniEcfi as amsikE** Surfeyt ^ 9 T-^ 

S/hui 

1 aha Hrahont; fludera; 
affd Lk^l; tnuehing sa^ 

Btil: in amulets. IViriitj^tT, 

{H 7 t 6 j ; Kongo named from, 410 
Bdleodcn Ker r dead^ dl^pimL of, 
405 


EcLtcrnphutii, aga of, 57, t54'7* idfi 
EkUowip mOgicp cif Hep^itoa^ 71 
Beiu, iHr Girdles 

Bengal Presidency! {r« iiZro Patna)! 

kulirnKm, 374 
Ben^ewofih ; Imllod, 197 
Benin Gty r SlnytKer aaw king's ficeC 
onl>'p 499 

Banliin^ Or H. t A Ptn-Oilering* 92 
Berkshire, Old Windier 
Bern Canton, igr GHodelwald i In- 
tcftaken f Kiesen : Kj buig; Lanter' 
Lirnnnefi; JM/Thuil 
BcLrotbal cnstoEEti atul Iwliefe, 
Conning cnitomi and belief 
DbagaTad ■ ihoi 491 

Ehdls, as IndJan Court pneta„ |3_ _ 
EhuthiLi, 3 ¥v riemons and evil j^iiiiis 
BihllcnL legends, In I-3 






fjidex. 


515 


:ElihliDertLptj-i AustmlUn disposal ^ 
dc^ul. Oato-Udn 

369 ; fcjJkUKe, 7^1^ lapifi«sc 

lure, 174 ^ 37^ ^ Laneir CtiTigo 
fuTklQre.373 ; Dirfdfife's Vn/kikmd- 

Vwwed^ iaS-6 

BidefQEd: junulcl agaiMt cpUtfHyr 
^-a ; SkimraingttHj ridmg, go 

EKdr^fti: W^ad, igj* 197 
Bi^T ‘ crHwJnig Tijiidtr Isicky^i Greece, 
47*1 flowers frnni ludciyt Crocce, 

470 

BlUsport: Gordon’* /ndiim 
Taiss levicwciJj jofi'? 

BUtsoo, C. J.; Ttic •*;□**" It Thun, 


BiU.^le& ^otti Beg, *nd Ihe Fufles, 
bj- MissS. Mairison, 3*4-7 
Binhinca tiibe = dead, disp^ of, 39 * 
mnbin fclliWei 0" Blue jai 5 
Cnme J Crow S Dove t Duii Enin! 
fowls! Hawk; Hcrrrn i Magpe-, 
Mtt*fe-doek; Owt; Panol! Pea- 

|S| |>A J Pjijeoii.; BiLT'crt I HduU t sfS 4 f■ 

tow I Sparrowhawk ; Sttitk i Swld- 
low ; Swan ; 4W1/Wf=ii) i 
Shape of, Rhodes. 469: Buddhist 
gandbarvis, i70l do^ to diat^ 
hyie in ftdktale. kiEhl 4 iids,_^l S»! 
ehuat* of women appear as, Torrci 
Straits, 484 * E*pnp of 
Straits, 4S3; » lOtcml, 

New Gyipifia 4^5 h oratP froin-^ 
/^v; 59 p ahapc-Ebifimii to* Ara^ 

Birth edatoETts fljod betiers: 

Twiaii) I aljortUMi * 15 ^^ 

CooKU, 4lS-9; wnnlet for thild- 
tilith. Brilish J™: Au^'tslia, 
ttpi; biiT«Hnei% aniuJais aemnst, 
FUnders, Madonim delta ULert 
{Dedkad. Italy. 315,, and ireaf- 
njept Bgainst, Lowet CtraBn.^ 4'9 ! 
Cclto-Latins, 368; Eower CtUagOi 
430-1 ; pnc^niiiMiyi junukta Mr “sc 
h3. Flaiidcn, aCJ7. Lower Culfi^k 
4JQ, and ■chnjiii* for osc in, 
Low« Cot^n. 419: i-Exunl 
tcrccraiBe suspeodeJ nntn ^riUi^w 
Ljijwfsr CongTJ, 4M-I : sttC^og, 
beliefs Mid cUitcinu Lower 

Copco, - suflbcation belijirfl 

crying not tnoider, Lowit OotlfiOi 
421 s wcftHinCi Lo'^^ ConSo, 4^ 
“ Biltet WMhy^ B*lJ*d, Tbc, by F- 


jumilcta, PorlUgnlg 

[ 

BlfMk ■nimalEp Cal ; Dove; ewa 
G™t 

BltLekpew Poiai t bnnl for burfl'-nuJi, 
iSl 

BtKks^nitit: (iM flfJia 

Smith] ; In folklaka, 61, Icdandi 
174, kiLHiia* 173- Sooietaet^ 4I 3* 
smith gijd* JapMi* 173 i iribei 
Tmnavt^i ifio 

Hkkck Torniagtun i ebafin agiUiBt 
blocdioSi 8^90 ^ Skirnmingion nd- 

inoj 90 

B]Mient>eiBlijc: aiiaiive nugSb aOJ 
Blantyn Z J54 

Blighty charm against, Kciry, 333 
Blbidfoli^ing t hi cbftrm igjaiii^ 

nmiilp^ Cavan, jI 5 

BJomi t amolets a^in^t fliPW of* tlm- 

ders, 310 . Unutoo, *99? 
blessed by '‘Holy Blnud, Bel- 
riuiB. SOS-fl; nr antelope as »cn- 
tice. Lower CchB**, 433 ; 
eat in charm, Ireland. 316, and in 
ceicinCpy Jw widoWfids 
CdoijO, 4Jl t Sow 

ofp De™, S9-90P 
73 * not CBlCfi-p Jew>y sSj ; little 
fligET far chiuTOp ScMknd, Ss t tn 
BpSrit-raisdiio* Wftlea* 3 ^ 

BLi iod-hrAhb&xa : ^ 

49S 

BlfJCfd discascji, amldeta agauiHlp 
FlandfiJS 30545 

Elood-Klndup, br &. binder* 343 " 4 


Bine : beads, EFV rlnitli costom* Lawist 
Como. 4t 6, Mtfunsl ^ ejw, 
Gteekst 4*9, aftl ™ H«“* 

Lower CoFl^Qi 4 ^^ 

B1 uebcard type pf ftdktalE^ 1 7 ^^ 

Blue jay: in legend of fmUliWnff of 
PdtalijmtTap 349-S^^ 

ElytonCwr : ^ amialct* 87 

Boaxp Fig T -11,- 

aindiets froElli LjliColofiniJ*^*- 

Bu JcfTsia : [xef FragSlel; andenL 

reUgfan, l^J ^ , 

BtiOibay P(i,‘s,id™yt rcc Gwjaint 
Bfjiiei iMiiuldic, EnRUna, 393-&, 
Flsndent ao6, 2d^9r Italy* 209, 
l^oiiugaJt aiS (/^^1 p 319-si* 

Spain, 209 , , a * 

ttanrt: Df FMidp ceremonial 
id", ^13 

Boniiicsy J'os Fire 
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Index, 


Ikifilfaun. t ia folktale;, aji 
Bookamacnied tuFtJk^ LoreSnr^^ y, 

^>ofobiii>lkfl lake: in folktale. 306,7 

-Booi : 03 ^ EbpI^ihL zqc 

D^-aikt 

IfaiSOemau, ^aifamui 
Knu^^ft 

firjckuMgi^ reviewed, 5x53-5 
Eosphoma ; origUa af TOwfci™ rg^ks 
afOdjPssey, iii4 

Bo^i^ PijifnIL (W, Adi,): burial 

^iiihts dq Kbflfie, Jrr 
BofWi JBf Af^herv 

Eoi-tj-«j aj "jHiiia” and 

lUDUkts kc-, FlandiSj^, aoa 
Euys, ifV Man 

Bfahoni, wf tiai; MtfNlvdiei 
Bracelcti; of Bilectba, iTq-Sa + m 
folktale, MotoccOk 443-5, 451 
JQ^ftlfiiumuaii : Bfih,manici| cxifal, 71 
■Biepd.; of S( AntJiEjtiy, tlarklcEs, 211 ,j 
ef St Gpfrradc, FlanderB, 112-1 f 
of St EJdllaf'llf Flflficlcra, 315 
Bntim j in foTktnJe^ Auaralu, 

w liango,* take; 
Mount TmeiJd ■ rt«.^ Sar^iddan Uke 
Urfndaii kgicmJ, J74 
itrenl KijoH: DanLii defait, 
tnade hy dev[!, 43 

Bi^ipte; folk tales, mj, 137. 333. ,j 

Bridal LCuaXonu. flad beJic:^ Uf ’Mar- 
CHstoms nod belief 
Britic wager type at folktajft, is&, 

^479 " ' 

Erldgfe TOiUjcols, 3133 
BntJers in ratklof^^' 

Lxmdon bridge 
UndgwAter? rivar rnmiE^j^ at, 31-5 * 
nn tiadiilun of siage, 40 
Pristine; 4 imI, disposal (.f, JOf, 4eit 
Ur^h IeIa^ jflff Cttaaoel ida nds: 
Erwlaml r lIchriddMj Iidjind j lafa 
Of T Grk ncj ifilaods; ScotJand; 
^beEland hland^; and Wala 
Bntijiny. ii£ BrcEagric 
Hritlia, Isle of, Eitfi 
ProaiJway (War.); ^Uad, iqit 
malc^n the Dmxd, in folklaJt je 
Brthnllji, in Ic^eiid of SavaiHan ulce 
46r * 

BrwrklanEb: nnnor majKoLs^, 3913 
Br^mi nTflr dofjt of 

“bKi,"” j'? 


\ Biyft-w-Alli, oKiTiMm nf| in inyrKl 
tfcf Saraildm Uke, 463 
I Bockingbuiuhire: {wa£u^ DuebEt) f 
ehast invisible to hrst-bpm nn, 34a 
Buddha 1 haie u svmlwJ tk, TjIkJ 

Buddhism i dasie ju rdai^d to, 

SP; gandfurvis^ 

113.5, 156.7 

JJnlmJo: as clan My nfit je* ■ 

in f^lkEale^ Tibet, ii6e ncet,cere^ 
moDHiU India, 475: Kicfifietd fo, 
lain. Anatalfo. Jop; lab«ied, Mii, 
theu^ 480 

I Btigine^e, of Celebes, aji 

BuiJduia cuslnmiT Tmoce^ lU 

j fj 4 r AViSff^ ijijd* rjtr 

I Alatdttir, Tke, }jv D. KiiTd, oorkt^ 

I 509 -la 

1 Buntka-dichrAt, girdle of IrMi kings^ 71 
j Bf^rdock j hnarrs imd. for 
Si'JuEh I^MceosJeny, jSi 
1 Bnriul cusisjnis ttnd belief tw Death 
and biiiEEf^ nisfnmi: and t«Iicfc 
Burial, Eikixk s. in charm ■eainfli; 

apilepsv, Meath, 316 
Burial of Amputated; limbi, by E, 

B. Ehtmanp 

Biirfcil brcHrXl as oure loc wbonptnjg; 

Mtigb^ Garardsldfr, 

Enme, Mist C S,: Tbe " Ctevir* 
Dokt ■■ in Wroalmll AEriiey ChoFEifa, 

+^'51 f//4/4; Ghost Invtuble ed it 

>tril-bora Son, 345; Wedding 
CiiMrjmp 33;gh4Ej, reri^v 
^oftdwood'i JiMfTiJk 

and Caredt, 476; short 
Dot 3 c^ ’^TrcgirEbcn'i 

T^i rf/ AktrfA Cifrmm// and 
TA^ Punt,, ^oa 

Bttnisj ctircfar, [rdand, tiy 
BunanhtngH tribe X fnIkEale, 305-6 
Butry-oiAr,, The, by Uins L A. Dick^ 
JjU 379 S7 i/fLiifj] 
llii;ihrro.Ti dtawiEigSp iny, 357 


tJiltMiry campp 34 
Caerw^nt: IreasuEe funi, 34 
Cah«i4veeii t charm agaicat di»eai&^ 
SlUh^THfEocxpIrats, 5Tg; S«:TEnth 
MDp powers of^ 316 
Caiio^ afrccE, 471 
^kciE iharcake, 33^-9 

1^.—DHiWa 

Cal^dar folklore, iw Day ajid 
i^eawns 
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Ollittil: ijmpatbcdiz 
CilJynil3f»£ men yield id^ | 

Meexing, Bayii^ aJbouLi JoS * spuf^ 
Atiimmlf [d6 

Cplypso: ssiIxthI d(^ ^ 3 ; cEotla- 

iug, i «lc}fy distinguished dlinin 

tJut or CliT:e, 177-fi 

Cflcu bridge 7 sbattihg windows aitcr 
dfxib. J 37 

turf, 73 br voL Lf rclricwKi^ 247- 
5 * 

CiLmbridge&iiireT CknibtEdge 

CfljQel i xppoirs a£, 

47 j j Ncfcid wJtesaltf^jetifp Gretccp 
idS 

Camclotp jfl- Cadbury amp 
Cunponiu^ Mt Cnm&e 
Camps issoeiiLtEd wiib dragon and 
battle Icgitndar Samcf^dt J5-d 
Camwood-tree: m buniii^ phprrnm^ 
Lower Conco^ 43^^ 435 
Cgnnda , Xc*^ (^pewyHn ladinnx 
Caruuaj $s^ Sonlh Caniim; and Cdipi 
Ouidhl r amatcL, 469 
Cal 44 Te; EosleT-Sunfiayn Agnus Ddi 
Ttum, 303, and conlml^ j ikox nollf, 
irtuidcot, 3 Q 3 

Oubdieikias Pay: candle blessed, 
tTauidcfa, 

CannihfliiEm : m AaitriiJb^ 397^ 40]^ 
3, 405 ? in Europe, ijd 
Cumin^on: fnit and foed^ 4Z $ other 
£b]k than Somerset^: Welsfa, J43 ; 
ipectral bound* 44 
Canninguin t Danish nudr 3^ 

CanningEdn Park ; Dimiab defk^^ 39; 
^Titew tri&c, ^*9 

Ciudjgaasblre, Jn? IJanaiaTv; Fontcr- 
wyd % and V^tukd Mt^urig 
CaxeyT Altas E, 1 1 -? The FiTtb of 
>£oveinbcr and Gny FawkeSf 

(ffitul 

Camampton : Arthur legend, J5 
Cnria : pfebistoric populfUlou, £3 
Cprlingiurd hilli r ilebp cbniTn for, 
3(6 

Carni«thetuhir«; (rw n/r-i* Cwn^y- 
Codnoji; cry^rral.^ng^ 

Devil takes wisudV twdyi JJi 1 
spirit-raising, 3217-31 
Carols^ riv Folk-son^ 

Cnr/fa/Aiam U / 7 tfTnrr, /fr- 

imr^j ^ ^avMtanwft Ci^anfr^ 
by T. StfatilcKii, rcidewed* ^6-7 
Carpentoiiap Gulf of: deud, diapoiid 
off 4^3 I Enoguage^ hcAr, 33 p 


Car^Mii^p Jr Eintlio: CoO|fitiS 3 of ihe 
Fiwsoty oF ^38’30 

Cassava ; kav^ m oUulktn do««^ 
Lower Congou 419 

Caste : Hoogle^S ^LUitif titr- ^^^rVitic 
du C^nt^i reviewaL 4^-9^ 
Casttebellingham ^ wi^ man^ 3 1J 
l^t ^ amulets in shape of, Rnglend 
and Ituiy^ J93 ; blackp blood □I' in 
ohannsp Irrdand* 316 ; bbuik. hi 
rbar m, Cainn^ 3EQ-7 1 blaidcp as 
mascot, Londcoip 29D; dcatli ^'ana^ 
ing hy^ Cavui* 318 ; in folktalcSp 
Austraiia^ 307-8« Tibrt, 1 r 6 ^ motor 
iDBscoi io Ehape of, Engloiiidr 19Z; 
skin us umulel^ FEondera, 208 
Cobdepsyi umulets ogAUilL FlA&detSt 
ZOS 

CaiFtmenia i wnitfets fijr, FlaodeMi 
307 r chatuiui during. Lower CopgOi 
4(8 

Caifortf ( 5 oi%*}| lifi 
Caltle, J£i Cow I jtafd Ok 
C aucasus^ jj» Svanetui 
Camo ; fain-makings Jll 
Cbybcl : charm, 333 ; d^th H^armng, 
3^zG ; divinadoup 3231 folk modimEie^ 
313-^7 ; unlujcky to bom hoixp 3(9 
Cdebe^ Ue Bontham i Buj^ese; and 
Macasisat 

T/jwcTj. fay l£_ Anwyl, review^, 

124 5 

Celts 1 i re^t F ranee; Ireland ; 

Scollond:: and Wales^; canniEsaJUm 
omofigrt, 176 ? Cello-Ludn people^ 
forklore of, 366-91 fairtes 17&; 
relEglun, 1 ^ • 3 (only womim in Land 
of Ewfbring, 161 

Calls, Monet an amulet^ Itelond, 
298, 1 wyi 19 ^ 9, 

C^tauTs: m Homeric: yo^oi^i, 1^60 
Centipede : inserted ali^'e into idol„ 
Crunup 9] 

Central America^ sia Klrhr^- 
OntiftL Provinces of Indian tie Bilas- 

fsirc 

C<rl»eru}k bourn! oF Hudes, IJ7, 139 
Cufedig Divki, J,: GboM-raisiim in 
WsJe|t, 3-7-31T Opening Wanoowi 
to Aid iEm Belea^e of *hc Soul, 
luS 

Ceuta X Col^so's islefi £S 
Cc^'Iod: folktales, 179; Mohawanm, 
179 ; riksb&sis, 171 
Chrt#: On doorslcp of wifu^^bcoler^ 
£^ic^ 99 
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^ Babylon); EmUkui 

tlKglKi, iS^ 

Uj^k; m hanun^ churiia. Lower 
^^0^ 43 ^; ifl prcgimnr^' ebaJtit, 
Lower 419 

OUdlh-:^, A. F.: A MitrttStt, 
\cratAi of CcmfefcIV, 

Chimpa: Kifijr Udiyii4 
vofiiiJLkjiij. minister of Clw-EHlr4gtipte,j 

ChsEtditteapta, Kieg, sa Ring 
drapiptft 

OunneJ iiknd^ Gaerm^vf niwrf 
jenii7“ 

C^rllnn HorcihiuM 7 holy well. 40 
Lhttfms Bini sp^lb: Amultts 

iiJ^^nmns) 

z bleedlng+ Ptvtm, ^^ool 
jj i )allK-Ht, Ke/fy, 
JI 3 P barns and scaidis, |te- 
3^7 ? cJinclrcn.^a Biltncnf^, 
indm, 501 : dranth, Aimtoi],* 
|ri i aplicpiy, 

&G.H 851 eiysjptliis^ I 

J16; cy e, Samersetp 
^ ipp m cDwSp Antrim, 
^99; hfirtft ftrsciue, CnTiin 
JI5-6 ; hemk, Somerset, ^ 1 

^ L LandoiL jQj -j 

CflrUnjjffttd hills, 316- 
lonfi* evfl, Caimn, jifi. 
mump# ji j j ring. 

rioii,CftT[kB, 3ij j «.ena Cfiiviin, 
jr5, Somerset, %; whUlcms, 

[^TTlin _ *■ - 


J ^ ^ ™IlHICrR¥S, 

316-7 - whoopicteCTHEch, 

nETOP, Uj, Limcfkk. Ij, 
Oifofiisbirep 196; ' 

Id c»pd. imts, fidiUHi, jig . fui| 
nurnc^tMtieaiinkLitt be kixun, 
-' t of llaji, pg ‘ (at hpntji^- 

hunin^-lpcfe. Lower Can^,. 
«l-j; tniiis, !o 

tnjiiie enemy, Mjidtas, 

,^^'^[’-'♦751 Jupa^ 3?Hr ft 
r«n-imliiitg, AneiotLi, eri-a 
CrjrKou 3ja, Ronmajik. 3JJ ’ 

aanbdis. mytJi of, 175 ^ 

lifnw™, 

f'landcrjiH 2ln * 

Orafilai:: euiBe iMde by JeviJ. 43 

Hrsitine falujinl, jge 
Chlefbmehip ; poweiennd p^nEiitei 
uf, U^cif^ngo. 436 - 7 ; ieiisesJan 
-Uwer Conjj®, 437 


Chikt^}, cuiionn end belkk, w 
Hj.ftti onEnnu ind beliefs 

«]jiEi + MedkaJ foUklare + amf 

Tuthb} i ■Jniil«i specialjy for 

Flilndcrt, 3QS^to, 

by mooue Poflugsj" 
^* 7 ; looking m glas» giva r^ff 
Lower C:«^ ^20; rcU- 
Ul partnii* Lowgi CnDgo, 
Ji 4'5 i shooting atftra mar Injar#, 
Congo. 4^; mckfmgs oS 
(^tuufjjcd ftsr, L^wor Conga^ 

157^' ^ ^ fesUcfophEm. 

^impu^ X ijonie of, Manyema. ,« 

Ch 1^ :/*" TlbetJ i niml,; 
riled fftraj, fcjjgbnd, 395; fthBrtelEs, 
p. rje; purralory, 716: Putfhng 

{"'* r*' • TibeiM 

JoEkuli^ bnponed fronip 07- 
womro # tingvLoni, idi 
niilBalee frilw r« TJmi^lli crR* 

ChipeTfynn lorlLm*; kemi^n 
laflltp ict6 

Chiron the CcnhUiTp 160 

Chith^: tuniEnemomtiac oF Ikl] 6 ^ 

Chitmi^C tide of, 157 

Chtrt^: St K^h AlncTLS FUiid^ 

JJiiitit^ltlci Gonunv, m 
^thoniftn dcitiesp rm 
Cbiircbes in fotkloieT France, f(r 
t-hilich^d! mirth lidc for unl*p. 

“ PfcporitiE arntde^ 

^iawHia,' folktale of, India, 6l 
t|]jDa: pratiiiiurie wipuUtion, sS 
Otoncrians, knd e^in tVynir, ,76 
Qndertlli, type: of folktalea, i aj^j, 
fj. 175, *30.4 

“‘It®™! of, 7,1.5 i 5 WIT 
Crretrraci»iun : In Tnuuviuil, *54.4 

^ cammed. Rhodea, 

47^1 

Clagiand'e Comer IHoimJj ghtHL tiS-l 

""B*" ^fct 

Caiiiso**j^ry Low« 

Con^. 4 »S' 6 ! iwniet of. Lower 

^'Bo. 4SJ-h,ilyiin)a,85j, r*iir)ab, 

"'7 

ClOTCT, rour-lMTed r as unalet, Euff. 

W, 8fli(,4, Flundvr*. aai ® 

Cbrer iced - in Arab tileTlsS 
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f pEcCDgfnpbic iCfipU 155 
Cgal- indie-bniis^f l^t ituin, 
3 ^^ Leedfi, 290 

Cobui^ Penin^nia t EikpoEal of, 

5S9 

Cock: 

rry:lr-fi ^a ing^ C^ti^UUKUali Iivdlt^ 

475; m folktaie^ Cc!tb». 25 N 
GermiLny, Norway ^ 167+ 

NjwhSa, 356 , „ 

Cdcu nul: usuil^ b^rm fnen^ U^- 
Coltubin^ $7 

CuC4?- nut fiifl 3 ra: m IblklJih?, Tibetk 

TI$ 

OtCPllQ !: costnoif^ 513 
Cix^tiu livcii bOLTlcJl oi StVTCt 69 
Cod-bibs in ralktflJfR Ausin^ii-r ^^ 5 -^ 
CodvAn'^s- Wcllj in Iqg^tid at SB-vnddfin 


Idkc:^ 4^ 

CoLns: aE wiiilltl:&, J made 
miocp M[nui:ci:i, 457 V witch 
mcSnlfip Tuscaiiyi fi?: wiLh htileSi 
aa amulcll, LincQlnsbire^ S7-S 


Col«. F. B, s Jixjmcy Omrft, J44 
Colic: unn-u3e44itfiainEt, Fiarfagal* al7 

CQtScctiiJieaH 7S-97. 190 - 2 ^?^ aSB-jsSp 
4 jS’ 7 ° 

Ct^lo^rnc^ smuleta at three Mngi 
Kings, 7 

Caloiirs in ni'lkliiJtep jw u/rmr- ^^artitui 
,'i^§un^ Hi Red 
Conihuicb 5 dmni iEillniJ eycp 
I devil hcUh 45; ford and Ant, 
31-j, jfi. 41 j idit driil>fKd by devilp 
4 ^; gl^TidiTiflviiU] popolalaon, 45-7; 
Wdd Hunt, 4 tT 4 J 
Crkmpiiiai 115 amuletk Lnndoap 207 
Compasa, poinin -RfJ East; North; 
Socitli; flfuefWest 


CamfiftftfHtrfr if th$ PurJs^ Cmiirimty 
Lmr, by H- A- Rose, reviewed, 


25E-Z 

Conception: Austmlia, l6tt wntnen's 
iiUnd in£u Samalra, 

Congo Ktcc SleLc; (Jti Banpila 
tTn»Ok LnJjin^ rivw; MonyTcmaj 
Moasembe; Sah Salvador; sW 
Wmtbcni^ Noi» un some Cuatuini 
of ibc Lowet Congo People, by 
RfiT. J. H- Weeks, 409-57? ^ 
Jongtic^f Sari^ii au 

Bos fcviewed, J70, J7^ 

Con|i;tesS m tlte 1: listary of Ret^ons, 
by J. Efttlin C-arpcntcTT tiS-jo 
Connaughti r« Liidway COimljr 
Constnadnopk; rclka of S4-g 


CoBvulsioQfp artioMa against, llflfyj 
ilS 

ConybcBie, Fr C-: The Use of a 
^kidt in A Hnin-DULLjQg CetenwHij- 

in CunsiCftT 31 ^ 

Copfper: Skusc nf VccEiliiiS, ; m 
XcnJttai’AnJ 

Cun] ? aniLdctic, 565, FUndias, ilOp 
PortiigidT ^17 
CorcyfrtT nw Cotin. 

Corfu T oty of Aicinoits, 5S, l^StS- j 
friok Jvsrav!, 1-66 

CcuftnLb i cuh of Cyclopcfi, 173 i cult 
of Fosesdon, 339 

Ccifk coEinty : (rsw tiBa LMuskenryl S 
dt^aid coodn, .330 

Corkscrew : bs Air^ulclp liiiTOlnjbUi^ 
S 7 

Coro: mais^CtLn as ^mm of* Gci- 
msmy, iftS 

Corn spiriuiT venotatHBl SOttls, and tbe 
Liket VcirltiM«fc 104 
Corti w4ll: Trcgartbcn’B 0^4 

Tkfijtf 45^ AWfit and 7 ^# 

/■Sym nntJeedr 5^3 3 safitofl 
un] q£^y in fishini:;, ToS 
Corrcspoaidcncc, z^S-JSp 333- 

45 i 47^-5 

Corrinshum : death knock p 4 ^ 64 ^ 
Corskwp m Ouno 
Cerrtona : Si Margaret of, 307 
ContKlale 5 : ballad, 192 
ColtiUOgnny x RoonumiaT 34 "^ 

Council of Folk-Loro eleC- 

tSon, 3-4; report, J-a I 
Couifcy, Sit John d*, 39 . 

CoEutinjj ctKJOrni and bditfst Aber- 
dceD^ire, 472 J i^wer CoflgO, 4I t, 
414-5 1 Panjab, 351 ; filing, 367 
Cow: am uJetft worn bj, Antrim* 399 
chwin to cuts *'£TO_p,'' 
Anlrim, 399; dung in clwfil agaiosl 
itiitnenta, liidiai, 506: horn as amu- 
Eel| PoiTQgal , SI 5 : Eoerifieed 

Tor rain, Anatolia, 309 t HI tale of 
spirit-nLEdng, \VbEc&, 339-31 
Cowry sbelt t as smuEet* Giaekl, 
469, lincolnfihrrcp Kj-S^ Lucbdon* 
^97: in huntang charm* Lower 
Congo, 433^ taiklngp in folktalct 
I Tibct^ EI9 

Coyote t UUtrtite hero BS, Amciin- 
^rtSr 47S 

Cm 4 U 7ii/fj if J/indtitTm^ by Miss 
M, Er Nnhic, rcriewed, 115 
Craigaiu' hid - well cunonit May, 

47 ^ 
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ajnfllcta agiinslj EiicI*im 3, 
^ a 9 &t Flinders* 107 

Cfitw:: cfimeH anJ fjLqfiiaiia* 

163, 47S1 in faitiiW* 

AoKdmlUr 337 

Cfcaiion m^hi : Andasn, 4^1-3 

CracoaiH^ jw 

Cwc: (itf/ Oui^b;; Ciwsro^ | 

Dkt&c&n care ^jjjit^ ^^cw^l^h lajJy 
ia power^ jgSj relij+KMi iclAtcd lo 
33^1 willing orn day 

Ubfcts, 155 

Cdckct; as difalLb WTuning, anf! hc)W 
to irert^ Ireknd, ijS 
CroOikCp W. i SetUiC Notin on Hoaufrie 
5 *' 77 i t im-wi 

Ki«"i Cem/ieMdium 0/ fAg 
i^KstfiHwary JLaa*; sjl-z* 
Nobla'a Cradijf Taie^ ^ HinduiiMtl 
iJjl Cctticll find Molb4;'& rAf 
yo/oiij, ffr S/^ri^ itf fhi ffifddAa*i 
fsfrvKr Ji^Ar^ vnt VL* 1^>5 e 
Aaeutil end Afjidctv^ 
134 5? Droibe 

/ttimn ^tlA- ;^Cj6i-^7 

Cms# - be uuulctj Enjfjj^Dd* 393, 393, 

Flrnidcis, 304, -KiS. ridaiKi, W 

Pomiealp 316-9 331 

B* HM1E&I1 fljui thaziu, CoHT^o,, 4 .rS 9 
CroiftfiSttils; Imrukm^ Lower ComgQp 
437 i Sn Crainfiirfirig AilniEmtiL 
Indn^ jot 

Cjcw: CrodJled, Kwtoo-m^JntiiKy. 
4^9 • ^olktete^ AmtEaJje, 304- 
6, [fvland, Ti^>ei, tin 
CfDwaMnlie : limpon legend* 35-fi | 

^ Scdgeujoai tndidoii., 40 
Croydon : aHmJeU, lyB 
CruciS^ m CiLt^ 

Cryie^^guing: MeiicD, 500; Wales, 

31S 5 

Cnj^nJuinn z draught of oUi- 

Ti<in* 7fi 

CnHKine 1 St Cii] bone, 33 

CitUiaj fAt iJntA Sfafff, TAi. by L 
R. >imclL reviewedf 336-40 

Cam^! Oiyc of Cj-eSap*. 58. 166 

Cumberland E thaj^cik*, jjS 

^'3™^ ” ilcci'tfig wixard. 

Cursing, j« tinprrcotlons 
Cwindu; in legetid of SflTwdcIu] UIce. 
460 

CwTt'y-ClldJciJCi; wiamJ^ 

CybclE the j^devt, 165, 2^ 

CTcladeSp jw Gr«ek Jslmidi 

CyclociCp see Whirlwind 


CjcIo|i 4 : are ofp CntMc, r66: 
cull oT, Cottnth^ 173; fofkuale 
S? 1 Pidrphfniiia* ^ i6jp 173.3 
CyitLikv King, at King Cjmriic 
Cyprtefdi^ £« Cowry sSclII 

IVg™t Ihc fish gwip 

: fi nn a le body^uardt t 6 [ j 
inrisiHility by pounding baby, 74 
liaEmcny r mantng of asm<^ jSfi 
Daiy liveri Cbingalee tribej ? 

dewh disposal 
UnnanJuid, /nr Hereto 

I>3^cs^ ^t. [^r^cH'lb; inriewiby,_ 

HodBOBi^s T& -l^^VAnj^ 479-80 ± 
£4^I and S-tnek^s Titr J/iAtrrt 475, 
4BO-1? fihofi nolieei br,—M'Nair 
and Bariow'a Oraf /raw 

fA^ /ndui, 507; HeT^jrcn’i JTAiw- 
wV/V™ hImjj jto 
Dance*; Mufta, X™K i=fi; 
PHcbla IndatUp 7 j sEjiti of dtamfl* 
Feim and 337; Sweden^ 

Sio 

Itoes: eottsl p^jHiIaiioci, Semexset, 
34 ? in tradmuEts of tJnanfodEs, 
3*^ 45-^1 sa 

IHnesboro’ liill: dragon 35-6 ; 

fon, 3a, 41 * old vnnkKs ETill Utb 
m, 41 1 mia.yfng4 40 
Doling mez ; ikad+ diipf^ of, 400; 
m TnEkisJc^ 307; niLHimh^ cnitnni* 
4 Ck 4 

Dim iri ffcr; saying, J 71 

DWfbel t aiii:mii.*ed hidffi, 107 
Darid^ Ktngt «r King PmTid 
Days Jind Seasviu; Aliijust, nrnL 
^3-4i4^“^; Candleifii4s Day«, SQij + 
Chfiitw^ide, 5r>4 - 1 JecemberT 105,^ 
504 s Easier, soa-y, 504- Enww 
Sn^y, 2M-3 s Fcbtniy, 3 ?, 301 s 
rgtb day of Sth mmih liacJn; TIbel. 

^ 379 i 470 f 
Good Friday. 41.47& - Guy hWtes' 
1*4 Si 337; Jinnaiy, 91, 193 ; 
July. 401 Jnne, 333; LatiifiKS, 
J|f 3 ' 4 ; Lenlp jo*+ 47ar Mny 
Dny, 47:1 • ft^ldjllghl/396 s Mid- 
turnmer Kvt, 333; Monday, tmr 
^iiUllhsj nstnes of, Routiiania, 4471 
Vear, 105, J75J yilr'i 

IQ31 Novemb^^ 104-5^ jia 

317 : OcK»J)er, 438-9; Patm Smil 
dayi a»i Si Uiitiett'* Day. 

Si §p7i"; 
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457 -B, 504; Sammcr^ 3^; Scnkiiy^ 
303-3. 3T7« J36 7. 4^4^, 4731 r^ih 
“ftf manihi 296 ? Twelfth NqjVii* 91? 
V^JcflUhe*'! 87 ; *«fc^ ?Uy» 

ofp in rolkuiks, 335 7 ; Whtciwmijdc^ 

93, S04 : YuJifi lide, wsdtioU J37'S 

Deuj cs3*£h., He^(l]e*4 

l*nj1 (jft jw Hides 

Ueatti j ftmulei in ilmpt erf f{u=e olV 
Fl&ndeis, agfi; in foLneJ^g, ilii-a ; 
in Sb^phufi mjtbi iSi 
Dcatli i|^iiBt<iii]LS T-m^I Luft;. ■ 

a/jff Ghosts I Gra^n ^; jW 
Omens) ; Australia, 4G7 ; 

Ucued bumt ■dcuiiig' dyingi 

Fiandcr^ adj; bmiBi ctistoEns, 
Austnrfiii^ 53i 3SS-40GP ilomcnc 
Greeks. |3| Jiudu« 5^-4i ^It Letwer 
CuD^^ 42J-3 j 439^ Lowcf XifTcr, 
498p TAstnama. J3; Cdtd>-Ijilia 
peoples, j68 ; corpse sprinkktl Troni 
Dox spii^ FlAOilcrSp 301; trAwUo^ 
under falcf luckj, Greece, 470; 
dihdng after ilcaih. Uppet Ccnagn, 
93 { tlwfll] »n grave, AusiraTLAp 
3Q9 t W grave tree^ //rarf 66? 

lend oifp Hades: fcastSp 
Lower Oongo, 439^30: fiie ptuifi- 
rati fin iiJVer lamJiiiig Darpsep Upper 
CongiJj, 93 i flowers from liier liackir^ 
Greece. 470 ^ k>i^ atnl gevdi 
liuiicd. Aiii4niliii^ 393^ 400, Upper 
Congo. 91’jj funer^ cosiuirps nnd 
plTm:«kift», Li^wer 4njp 

439; Future iKet bdielt alxiut* 
AtiStiatra. 403, Cello-Latiiis+ 368^ 
t^iw^r Conno, 4^3, 430, Lower 
KigevT 4?^ t ^ corpse Etrnck 

oB to Li^ diost. GloucesLeishiiep 37: 
Lower Con^i ip51-3l ; tncfiiminj; 
enstoEDap Abrnezi^ 314. Aus4JBliai 
404-5, Bosutm and Bktliangp, 383, 
Lower Congo^ 415-6^ I vOw tr Nigtl, 
49S, Tilwlp 117; tnT|Tll e Sftti} m 
Moriicco, 455 T tuylvdTilead 
be cuw rSj; opening 

windows &c_ to releaw kicjI, Tmh- 
Irui^ 356. Wales, 10$^ ruEimcv i^aier 
ECfcruony to lepcl a|drLt of dead^ 
Upper CongOj^j ■ shutting WTndowa 
after dcolhp (^mbridgep 337 ? spirit 
ha^'ers rouod unburied Coip&e+ 
Lnwer Cbr^p^ 430 : Torres Slrmlts^ 

487 

Death-Knock in ifte Wapentake uf 
Corringham^ Llnojinaftiiep b>' Mbs 
M. INsocock, 43€’9 


Deborah the po^elessr 67 
December, jre OiriBtJiMistide ? New 
Year’^S Eve; sW Yule tide, aoCLCnt 
De DafiaaUf wv Toatba I>c Dnnann 
Deeiiver|LoOEb]i: deeping orn^^ 33:1 
Deer f 'rfi# Muk-Hcct) j in folk- 
UltK, InrliB^ 73, Triwt, 1[6, 119: 

hiptn US amnleU Madtnm and 
FiirtugnS^ 216 ; white doe in Fulk- 
ToJe^ Tibet, rig 

DeitytOJlwe^kimsof J Aiairalia, 4S5; 

pojfs erf go^ and httMeop 165 
HeJos: ftooiiEig island^ polm- 

57; pLrgtiinilees to^ 239 
Delphi t cuit of ApoCiLi, 140 
Ddnge tegends, 57 

Dcmeter; ascivilleer, JtjGi m ilomeric 
poeioE^ 59i. 641 horse-headed, 157^ 
Demj-jTodsp puci nf^ 163 
Demons anrl eril spirin; 1 srf jsii& 
Afreet; Deril; diru Jinns); cvei yni 
Out by striLing groEind vdtK Liay- 
'fjiEik^ Morocco^ 4J3; poske^orii 
iW Fi.KS'ieSsianp dcmoTi; propiEiliied 
by oxk -FiirjidEigT lodrO^ 475 ^ ^tla 
or mm, BaJkiin Peuin. , 503 
Ddinkork t [huasi - Farne 

rshuids ? Gi^nlanti ■ ICEland ; J nt- 
land; imirf SeondiiiiLsiiL); Hva kings 
351 4 S Chrarueie, 355; 

Oidi raises jiiioiniSp J 85 
thTo^gboxi Tartar monster^ 173 
Dtffhyihlre: thnr^akep 538 
Herti? m folk tales, Sotnenwt, 43-5 t 
takes bodie;* of wctardsi^ W>ks^ 351 
‘‘Derips Door** In Wrojdiall Abbey 
Cbuioh^ Ttirts, by Miss C, Fume, 
45 S- 9 (/Ai£#) 

Devon: ulsj Etdeford: liLock 

Toirir^^nI IJtsrt riyer; Exeter; 
Morebatb ; Unicom be: ij«if Tor- 
riogton]; cbaim agamaE wboopiJig 
CCmgb^ 34.5: diaiecE fotmfl in Qrum- 
lodtt, 331. folklore from* 1371 
iirotborti mnnoi be ^ uvertooked." 
340,' or tee ghoet, 342 ? ^tk-sooj^ 
147 r Sundry Notes from West 
Snmeniel and Deran* by Her. C. SY« 
Wbbilci* 5S-91 
Diarnmid and Gratnnc, 173 
Dkirhaat: iu ^loiaOn ordcnlp L&WTr 
Cm^o* 417 

Dice r as amulets^ FJIgSamt. 395 
IHcksoo, Miss L A#; Tb^ Bnrry 
^rfJL 579-S7(//mmi 

Dtntflcaa rave: bbotion lahV, 7ti 

Dierip 34f Dtcyeri 
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triW: ^annih^Jiim^ jcw j 

^iiera.1 rite^ J55 

Dingus ^ulS on t^eialand* 

4<33 

Diorw, wir« ftf Z«u« 67, 

D iwjiiiu : niU csUiiH^cd iq Gmcc 
uy MclicnpiUj $3 s fn Hotncriii 
pcvm% qS 
Dioioiri Ae, 161 

£ 7 mz^ 4 fr //w/^ 

linicwcd* 137-8 

Diaci.1 IbLuid ; ma^cal to^i^ing fS^ 

Di^EAica: mna WMt^r uamej}* 

atfiulr[5 flgitiast, C&lu£nc> S4, 

Haftdcra, Mhg} King* 

OTisect frQQL* %; Ti&iivt ^rScwi of, 
Lq^ cr N^45f, 4^ 

D^iaJ of the it, AnaliRJi^, 

Tihe, Ify N. W. Tbontaa, 3SS"4 d 8 
Di¥xiuEiui-n; afrtiHgii3:^]07: ^drcam^ 
Anstmlizi, j97^ InctHE^ 33-j; hy 
CpAnn^ 3ij; by pigV hm 4 ., 
Tihe‘E+ IT7 f Iw yew Ltnuebei^ 
^^^Jdl&[L, 67 ; of esiuscf of duth 
Atiptraim, J9J.J, ^gg, ; j,f \a»i 
^iiicler, Tllicli. 117? of tManitg^j:, 
Trelandt Seotkttd^ ■I39-4CS 
LMctiw : m drumtt, 67 ; 

in Hom^dc po«mfr^ 6^-7 J tabcKf* 
on- pdesEVt 6S 
DiK\ Itx lifftT 

I>og I ^Iieet itppcftKttft, Egypt, 471-2 * 

B4niuctfr fn thape oF, 291^ 

295 j£i3 : bluk^ fpecfnJ, 

JOnic™t, 44, Ilf Wild Hunt, 
^^iDcrart, 44; burfaiJ o/+ Lowk 
Cuheo^ 4J7 ; coEiDDny lo Appease 
spirit of+ L4>wrr CpEIijd^ 437; rq 
chfl-rtti flg^nst wboopjog iMcch^ 
UiflSricJEp 317 s ckumft to mnkii 
Good tmrkitr Lo^cr CodgOp 

4^ t drrngi out rnondnikep 75; m 
fblktaJi^, Anplolin, Jeo-I, High- 
la^ 174, Tlbrt. llS, iig^ Vorfc- 
^74! sunt* in iliape of, 
bsli^rans+ 1^; fold ■&!!:. dygwgu^td 

Alcihmu' pi^ux:, 71 - h*4/y dm 
as oMfES of pioplt twyond, Csitiiy, 
1611 *■ mascot. rictrJad, sgo-j . 
Iiasrcn »Jnt ti/, Bclgitim, aiji jn 
peduT Itsend, EncEittd, 943-4 * 
^ja coimtctEd Witt, 1 tot ahaii,’ 
iitiitinE ttttfi, Egypt. 47,.*, 

16S, ^ratne, ly^iofUndiwDrtd. 

10 63 

I>Qltnifn.«r irelAnd^ 16^-6 

Doiunonia, proviiKc 32 


Donkey i mk^t irk thm of, Egypt, 
471 i Ainnleti for* ForEtignl, it6 
cult iUggest^a If CEQlnur 
myth, ffo; tn raia-makltig, Afii' 
f dIia, Jilt ibdpc-ihifnikg Eoi, AroimM 
17 ^ 

E>c50FW'ayt: hoiiiil Iivil hi, 506 

Darimiijii ki Hcifnuric pumtm 54 
Dorset: Um ^4* lain oF Parheckj 
ffW Worth] t aiTdrt iwmLIowing 
|01M, 47J 

pcm^las; Ctavctfiunsc legend, Z4l-t 
IkiVc; tiUck^ from 'nicfe, ^ ; ciilt 
m DodptfSjby; \iiOdy 5 ^\ 67^ 1S3 
Downend ? fort, 

Di>wiboni' j hill+ m Dnuesborg' hill; 
mtn froiti beat tki-mn Stowey i^tle, 

r 

DfA^ r atMDbt in th*pc uf^ Rhodci^ 
4^9 i in rolktatei, Somcraet, 35-7, 
Ttbrtj H6; En 59 ^ ronsced 

h«LrC glvt^s knnwledge of bcMt 
lAngiiagi;, 65 ; Mswifig Lca^tli. uf, fi[ 
Of?tke, 144 Duck 

Drflkcaabeig 3 iawl^ mirodut^luD of* 
slBf 

DtetuELsi divHuiion bv, Actstttilu^ 
jg7p Lirtterick, 33^ j llcrculei ™i 
uf, 

Drinking, ve^ids ] mmea of Magi 
Kirrgi on, 85 

DitmicHvcr- spirit+>f, 171 
Droifm^ -cilieB, legends of* 459-^3 
Diowniiic: eniulct Aj^kist, linEoIn- 
SS» Wliithy 39^ 

DfUkdi I dfnu^ht of ubliTiDTtp 76 * 
htlnmn AftCnficcf* Fnanct, tlf-?! 
ffiAgrc maLnilo of^ 75* miu -nf 7^j 
ntM wind, 

pntnfi hills in mt charm, 

DtK^s in Inlldnli^ Tibet. i[e> 
wliite fuiy<ltakE la ftdlitale, Tit*i, 

1 

in chfifm againri oilfnenU, 

IndK JDd 

DEmwicb 2 clurtn ring^ 85 
Diirhiun CDunly - {144 ain? Peg I'ow- 
Icr) I ihar-rmlte, 33S 
Durlcigk 3 SedgerrirK^ trAdition^ 4a 
lUirrii! well eiLMoni^ May* 472 
pyikj : ScmgTrntiftg, 194 
DyscEitcty : gllt^ frjif^ I>>wirr Conso, 

419 

l^'vtiaLtniE+ Gnidclic cLLstriiCt, 33 

Chaldnn deitf, 367 
Eagle Jitooe* 365 
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EalhstoB, in OiUlUh in'radaa, 

3 » 

Ear^: ncntilctl disuLsn ttU 

Flanders, 2 q 6 | ^td rings in, Flan- 
dcTi, 20 J 

Earih : m. appedinK ta &e 

&c-^ Greece, 23S; Tcucfatcd, Lowe¥ 
Nlgjer, 

Eartll ^ ChdusniuL dciJlea 
foltbrc, +72-3 

Farth'irorra; dies In 7Lhi left 

handi Cavfln^ 316 

East: corpse bniicd to fiCe, Aiutralia, 
3®4m^ or with hcad lo^ Auslrnlifij 

m ^ , 

Easter: {s£f Ed£t(^ 5>LiiLdnyJi ; 

GcrmfliiT, |Qi| 

Easter Snndiy : tpeCMLl outdle, Flm- 
dcFs, 202-3 

East Ham t ciDiLl iU Icick-briiagcr, Z90 
East Indjc^, frf Borneo; Cdcbwj 
Tatm; Nev Guinea; and SanULlra 
EebinoderraS; fosail, aanmniclit, Eng- 
knd, 29^ 

Mdfiit, 65, I^p iS 7 p 491-6 
Edessa: plan to capturtT , 

Editor: ahent uoticca 

VfTsdfntfi /f I/iiL//larrdewti, 
fz/ S; 0rhtt^ a»J OM 

ZtfWt 127-S 

Edwaid, Kmgr sid King Ed'«iifd 
Eel : devdr^ped from Tidfr^i Berks 
and Byeki, I&7 

Eggs: in ecremnny ft>f wridowed* 
Lower Cooga, 451; m folktales, 
Highlands^, l^tS 
EgyK t tr« aiie Atydos; Qiiro t 
NBe nvci ; PoE>'damnia; mtd 
Thebes): amidrrta derived from, 
Engknd, 2^5; Egyptian Belief 
bj'E. P. Larken, 471-2 ; rolkMcs, 
156, iSi, ] &7; girdle orking^ ?i i 
boivcin-afCaJifig legend, 1641 hen 
arrive in, sSt s herons^ mirth 
Of. 1S4 j ktycenDcatt waramp 
bir«eted hy^ 5S ; prieatt barefoot at 
sacriEcc, 6 A ; rakl af OdyssetlS, 
55 ; rttrie’'E ^ Amirni 

rC¥ie ^ ; I vi n group -tMriS’ 

Set, 163 

Eidothce,^ S*f Idotbca 
Eland: M clan niimci. Njafijii 255 
A'liWrr /hr^rV Ed^a, i’jrf /, 

by Mbi Op BraVi revtewed, 
493-G 

♦^Electric" firiOTr^ringit Englandr 
3fH * pQctngiil, 221 


El^ba-Temha: ns Erst baJi OtUingr 
ijawei CcngOi 422 ; in pregnancy 
ctiarm^ Lower Congo, 4x9 
Elephant a in folktaks^ [nd 14 i 
34S-9J Njanja, 25S, Tiber, i r(&, 1 iS| 
at Lhasa., J l& 

Elm-tice : platttKl found bairows* 
/liad, £6 

£1 worthy, F. T,f Obifuaiy., iO^in 
Elysium, ^ Huda 
Emn f in foik^^lCT Australia, 303-6 
Eooinile^: a^i atnuletk ILryting isbmdir 
299; St CtttkberPs beads, ioS 
En^Uld, uttder tvavKi ^ funrrf^ 
aiwf Sotttb Downs 

Trjdiii^na/ 

C&Tfdj, by Aliss I. E. Brii^wood, 
revlevr^ 47“ 

Enip^us^ river gpd^ 163 
Entada seandens s a«d U Virgio 
Mary bean, Bridsb jao 

Eplilaltcs, son of Fcnriduni IE2 
Epdep^: amalcts agrtiftst,. Cologne, 
S3-4 ; Dcrod, 340-2, Fland?i5,20S, 
ItatjT 20SI cbflrtnu ag^nst^ Meath, 
316, Scoihind .^ci* 85; Magi Kingi^ 
project frotuT -85 

Epira^r-™ Cocytua rircT T onc/Denlona 
Ereebthenst in Ilomeiii: potxaft, 60 f 
not identical with PoM-idoa, 239 
Efenaopblla 3 twlgt m Erc^custiraii 
after death, Aluitraliafc 404 
Erymaotbus: bw ataio hy llemnleSk 
65 

Eiy^pe-laa: ebaxm o^^nst, Kerry, 316 
Eskimo:! ma^e towing oi isiand, 1851 
egresi^ 176 

Es!ieJr. (ne aliff East Ham}; aniEiler, 
a99; ebaff on doorstep of wife- 
bealer, 90; a netl thym^ 234 
Esthonia: couecdons, oS 

Euablayi trilR! t ftre custom after 
deaLb, 4Q4 

EumcluSp 9 otl of AJkestis, 62 
EitrwBf, nm of J^LStm, fio 
Eurysiheust King;, j« King Ey fystheus 
Eurytlon the Ceutaur^ 139 
Etf«bam; ballad, 197 
Eril : amoJels againEtp Englaiid, 
297 k 1 **^*!)/ Flaodetg, * 37 , 

Gred^ 4^ 

Myccni;^ 71, Illly, 3I4+ Fortu- 
pall 114-20 ; beHeF nm 

known, FlauSerak 201: charm 
ngalniip Someiaet, SS; firptbom 
premr CfMBsU Devon, 340; MJigi 
kings protect from, 85 
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Irniex. 


£.111 i£± DoiMifls ud ei'H 

apirita 

Exctef ; balj wdl, 49 
Eiliibiti at njfittiftjts, 

«ih 314 (/Aittj) 

uogimy: AustrpJJjt, 99 roj, 244 
EMioiffli Lower Nqjcr, 496; nonh 
dooF opened at* Wamricltiihirc^ 4I9 
Ex-ffotw, Votive 

Eye due>t4a± amnleia agaffWiip Fkfi^ 
dtFfli so6: Enrea for, flandrri^ 2n6 
EycsJ fttrialcEs m ihitpe of* Italy, 220, 

MJ- 

iirvg» uaprorc sight, FlsDd«r^ 207; 
of idol W del^ pnTTidnl, Chiio^ 
91 i ont'eyed ^mjii^ &c. * 

Eyrf^ja sigi, 7i, 157^ 

FftMes, w Bewt ^blcsi 
Fidrtc3'r amiiEei logiiiisL, Atrtiimp 399 
mcmljaliim o|; Celts, 176; 
m foyktaJeaT iS, 324 "7 i oSotmcnl to 
74 t idnet, SaiBtr«t| j 
¥iia or mflj, B^lkHEi P^nm.^ 503 
¥sks; Soncli QiicccMf^tfy, 

|/^«1 

Fuilt-csifet, by 2Hnu A. Monta-iie, 

340-2 

FEr<i5c; ttadition of Wijlumi 

Craiqiieior, 493 

FeI]]!^^ iojEifiei fro-Di 1 sniijiltUi 
■ga^t, Flandi?!**, 206 
FixcnliEr ipbritei WaJes^ 329-30 
Family; on Lower Gcmgd^ 43cnfi 
Fa™ ialfkiKh- roTktaie^ 16S: ml 
Lekkfa, idS 

Fartingdon HilJ. % Stt^ke CtruficT once 
Mppa, 39, 46 E witchp £S 
FaUinj^j Woic ntqjTMgtt Lower 
ConEO, 413 

FaUwf^nght, #4^ Agnmion nr fipOiH- 
nglit 

Famu, LaUmitp 173 

Fcaal of St Wtifridp The, 464-6 

Feajta: Ahmuj^ 3x3,5 : Gtr* 

WRy. so^S Iivdk, 506? Japan, 

Fcai^cis iummoTi ETtnnal lelalKia in 

fblklaJcv Tibetp riS 

Fel^raarr, st^ Omdlemas Day; and 
ValcntErw't Ffev 

Feet: (m 044 Tootprirmi; buTfooc 
nlei, Romim^ 4^, 6S; of pfEoees 

Emittt^ttip DodoEHu 67.0 1 lift, 
ctwetrii in holy pln^^ fig 
F nn a lt* , Wdoaea 


F grnnle Tnfkntjdde in Ehe FluikliL, 
f^^apL Ah J. O'Biicfi, 3^, ^t'75 
rem-. a£hig|kcs knewtn^ cd'tHaixr 

foigaagic, 65;; seed cHves invisir- 
^ Hlky, 14 

F«rTj-mcn nf d«d* 176, 187 
Fesiivalsp FeaJTj 
FctiibCT; acet^ of "caEiflt;^ 
^*«™cd+ L^wci Cotijo, 41 j * 
nctiviij^ lOUMtig lo^ Lower Congp, 

F™i untLEeU Bgmmtp Cologne, 
B 3 - 4 t Flandam, 306, lio 
I? 1 in foUcule. 4 *i 4 S 0-3 
r ilcstitre E nlUf InTcrkdliiaDE i 

rtffi/ N'oriil QT3«0!lfeTy); liropitU- 
lory harvest nteSp 3S7 
rirtecn: 13th day of gth moolli 
aospdotti, Tibet, fry 
Fifth of November and flay Fawkes, 
The, hj' Mbs iL H* Caietr, irut.r 

Fig licc r Chaiybdif onder, 179 
Fiji isLandflt lotcmbtl], 4S3 
Flndmjg lent Ebings; j Hint Into-kfd, 
Bclginm, 110 

FlDger-naliji, w Naikp baman 
Fltigcx-ringi, frt kings, liiiger 
Flngra ■ Ijkmd frma liliLg L In ihoml, 
SoDliajifl, 85 

Finliint: Kairrmli, 6r^ 98 j taimss 
of atndj in, 2, 98 

Finn -^lacCoOl: llRdErii£K>d hrw-gr 

lii[.pi«l!^, 65 

Finn angBj, Up OsLank Bagai 
Filer afreet aa, Wrn^ijjtf 

J67; amuletsFbndef*^3G4, 
Jafam, 398; bonliFCb, OueniKV^ 
ro4‘S, Ireland,, jzj, Ortru-ys, 12 S; 
circttmcisioB lod^ burritt Trans- 
^aalp 284 ; Cdty^Latina, jiis ; 
Jwed by airecta, EsypU 47^ { fitc 
cuitoin m hitrial niia, AusliaLFa, 
Ma’4, |97^ <JQQ-4 t fto fire gcid 
Lower ISigtTi 498: fliime^»|xd 

3 jS 

Acraid takes form of, Grceco, e60 | 
mrifiw aflcr tonebing ftarpsai, D|S:icrr 
CoELga, 93 '' 

Fl^-bora;^ cann&t be " ortrltitikdl/ 
Dev^ 340; eannnt see jhoiti 
Btiekmehamshlre and I^evun, Ua 
Ffilfnritaj ftmongslCelto-Latiris, tfiS 
Fir-tlee; eonca %k * btua,* jSi, jKc 
^uh ^odi^ t66 

i" rplkiorci (iM a£i4 Bream 1 
Cod-Eah; E^ei i HjuitfDck; O^opai { 




Index, 
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ForjXKBc; miiJ Shifk) ; afreci In 
firnn of| Egypt, 47-? amnlCT, 
3^3 \ bfoilwl M ^iws knovFleiS^e 
of beast ^>51 nflt ntcn, 

Basutost a 9 l p Eebcness, 107 i 3 ^ 
lalki&lcsp 2^4-6^ Cckb^ 

231-2; b lmk«i Lotcmfl, 

Guinea, tabooed^ 

4S0 

Fisbcfs* FoUtlof^t To-waiKendj 1 

loS 

Fiihini: jw Sa CuatOffia and 

bclicF} 

FisluD” cuficmu and belltfft : mmuiald 
d«c7iB P^f-ects luck, Ksrry* 315; 
mJItoti uniucky^, ComafaUx m® 

Fits, rfp Ep^tpsy 
Filiwarren slayt dnigtJflT 35 
lunkcfi ialKfi'd 

Fltf e i M protfictiinc nti4a’b<ft Mutars, 233 
FUmes, «» Fire 

Flati'd^fs ; (iw West Flafldsjia) J 
F^ntes on &uiii^ Flcmisli Ainnlets^ 
and BcUcFh, ^ W. Hildhcu^li, 
tjlp 300-13 

Flalbolmid l mode Hy devtlt 43 
Flbtshire, iilnald 

iTatl-dataou nf, 127 
FfDoting iiloilds, le^ods of, i® 4 ’S 
Flood legends, _ 

Flotwer^i m/olitlDre : J^smhx 

flower; arid l^om^noEa^^r^t!); b 
fteuulcts, Naples, Jaj, PoitugaJp 
2 ^-Z* Spftb, 233-4 T cUm camM, 
rfuimij Panjrtbr, 26® 

/ art fjj jtti J^nVoiT, by 

G, L, Gwnmai rcvlewedfc 241-6 

4* Frijjfrr, Z f, Ijjf' SchiUot, 

TFrkwed, tit-J 

Folklore Fielkm: a Waiuing:, by R- 
HnrriSk 104 , „ 

Falkl^e f^am Tftryfiw, by Miw ^ 
Grecn^ 440-$® 

Folkbrc of Arlitotle, by T. E- Ijancs^ 
iDb-7 

/^Qk/fri f'/ / 4 r Land, 

Cirisiifm hmJ /Riru 4 , by J* E- 
lIantsiU 4 ri revtewed, 500-3 

Folk-tti URic : Broad^cHjd's Et^IisA 
Tmdififffn^ Smp Carvit ^ 
frk^edj 476; Sernw! Cbjuic^erisnia 
nf English Folk UruMc^ by C- J. 
Sharp, 13a 133-5^ i Sweden, 510 

Folik-sayu^p PfiT^veibs 
Folk Song Sodety: bints to cnllK!:- 
tora, 14S-W: 

150-2; praa^tios^ 147 


Kolk-scEngl: [w a&j FoIfc-ttits.de); 
Bdkan Penb-, 503-3; Eoghindk^ 

14 J. I45’<^t 154* 47® i 

France, 493 i Geramnjr. S° 3'4 * 
Iitland, 334-S i I=^c of Man, 78, 
fio-i; Nyanja, 356; Orkney 
SiclJjtfld iskndap 127 ; Roomanlil, 
34&, 505; Russia, 505 ; S^tland, 
I54i (f I? Sweden, 510; Tibet, fl6 
FolkCftleftt (rrr n^eifi itudif mtoMI 
fyptir ^ CindercllA) y Amm- 

Enb, 1®5; Amcrindtans, 70, 477'^ 
500* Anatolra, jIQ-^ : Arab, 7®* 
154, 13S, 1S7, 173. 173. 50^'j; 
AttimJia, 234 ' 7 , JoJ-S i Babylonm, 
157: I 73 ' 4 S 

fabks, ij 6, 502; CcSricp 173, 1S5+ 
iSS; Ceylon, t79; Chbat, 73, 154 ? 
Cyprus, 1S7 -3; discussciV in PiuEi- 
dcndal »ddlt=aa, 13-30; Ea^i Indki. 

13D-2; Egypt. 15®. iSik 1S7 : 

England^ 4i-5> 49 j i® 4 ' 5 i * 74 p 

342-5,3333 Faroe t®®; Fin- 

bnd, France, 495 j Gcrmaiiy, 

61t 73 i ^ 3 ®h ti 4 ^ 15^ i6S-gi* 

I&2; gipCT, r57 4 Greeks* 52 - 77 . 
153^ 107 S, i73t i®r, 501 ; in 
ilomeik poerfis, S^-77t 153'^ 5 
Uottenlou, 118 j ii ungsi^, ijji tS®; 
It^landp 127; India, dS. 73 - 

Tdv E13 5, 118, 156, rs®, i® 7 * 178* 
iSy-S* 32t-3, 347-52, 501- 

ji Uelond, 66, 7 S'®^ 170 ^ 1 . * 75 . 
181-Z, iSS, 527; Isle of Man, 7S- 
; ® 3 t 324-7? iiiiiy. * 5 ®. 

27; jatnkns^ 113-55 Kafirs. Jaf ; 
Jlbniiiia* 157 : aleDoo, W: Mu- 
f□c3co^44I'5^Ji New Zeakwid, 177 i 
NorwBj.lfiy, 177.185.3341 
354 - 6 ; Pakstme, 5W; kamane, 
178; Row Wijua, 346-7; RLis 5 bpl 73 , 
I7®l *79^ 184. 47® 5 Scotland^ 15S, 
16®, 1734. 17®. tSi* *®®- 7 p 235 ? 
Slcdyi loB; SioiiJL, T77 ; Slaironiaimk 
l7D-t; Spiiu, 537 s tibelp 116-9: 
TransyliraniB, 157; WTaieSp lig-aj, 
3 33 "41 +S 9-®'5 

/''{fli 7‘aia JTM+ by Ckpt^ VV. 

F. O'Cannof. reviewed, ii6'9 
Folk-Tales oF the Ahorwinei of New 
Sontb WAle^ iC FL Motbews, 

214 7. 30J-S , 

Footprhltii Pi cEtami agosnst over- 
liiCiking. Somtrsel, 8®» of ilevil. 
SomerM^p 43 , 

Fertgetfutnesa: dnnk or dnag oh 
C^jjfV itr-p 7^7 
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pEvosphcrm j«k}bElui& 

Fowler, W. w, s Sbnp m Folk- 
m^dsdne, 345 

Fowl!5 (Mt oLff Cock; ^nd lijffn]l; 

imrodaced in ZcHatpnoibrt^i 3^1 
Fa*- ID folktlJcS, NotTHClLV, t^ 7 r 
Tibet, ]l£l tangnc in 
dne^ Lpgth, J17 

Foe ^ Mnsqualdc IndiMii 

Fcacce ^ 4 l$ir BciiicfaB du kh^nc; 
Breia^n? i CatsEca j Huacc Vicnii£| 
Norni«uljf; Pmttuft; aW Sdi 3 E}| 
nintcir TMicoCi, 393-3; SciriUot^s 
Zj ^ />snf# rpvicwcd, 

Frey ; neddac*. 

Frm* s fdihcf sJiifL, 73 
Fri^j: (/tfv aha Good Friday'): 
amuEcI prepaxcd oo^ C^S.A., 296 ; 
ioir. Svndi Qacensl^rryT 379 
Frcudi, Kinf k ja Xing Ffodl 

; In folktalei, Aimm, 4S1 j 
Tibet, ]f6; tulp^e U ddicajry, 
Idwer Congo, 419 

Frak *Clrd iiT^enibles ki iolklarcp Mt 
Applet Coco tnatj GMin bylb? 

; OnjoD ; Beas - Famc- 
gpnaie l atrd Botaiqi 
Fm|t.|iMit Apple-tree; turd 

FomegrRnate-treej; atniilcl far, 
Somerset^ 399 (jPib/4 
Fnida riirtri spuitef, ijt 

FuneLiAl I: unulctii, : 2 ip 4 j 316 ^ 3 iG -9 
321 t/Jait) 

Ferngu^! ns ftmoicE, EngUPfcd end 
Gemuny, 29S ? fire of, aJjer dath, 
Aiutr&lia, 404 

Feture life, beiieJi nboutp ifa Deaili 
and fnoml custr^m:! KCid belieJm 
Fylfot, jor SwaUjIcA 

Galieay Krtui^: {la aha Letter- 
muilajv ililimd|l ; .^joily descend^ 
horn jeaJ, 319 

FEwdl^ by S. r. Potflca, 

reviewed, 377 

G*ti]«i Fraora. 4^3 5 JajBn, 574.j 

Gwidilflrm: d£rivm 3 un of Centaur 
fltrtn, 159-60; the gim-dharsfli, 170 
GimJ*, m Indiizi hemp 
Goideiw; Ruiiilet for, Sotncrseti am 

GarcaLTCH. Sfl Ida 

GotLc bulb: u Mtidcl^ Khctdea, 469 


Gojret'a FftfT: slecpir^ otiht, j33 
Garten; minei of li'Xigi itingl on, 
■ in wedding cnaiom, 

Gundd^ 1^7 

Guter, Df. M.; rre^ulect, j i Ffeai^ 
dentin] nddresE, J, la-joj refiewfl 
by,—Hjuvnaer^a A^Jthrt iAg ffaijr 
ZeinJf CAtiiiiait md 

Jiwuk^ 500-31: SolrbergeFl J?U 
£a/cma w ^ 

5DQ-3 ; Kruuj^^f Shtt^ 

hfAc 

ArMfvr mAfx GlsUihm CamaMnJkti/f’ 
rVfMS^ Sh/ia., MMif d^ 

G»dsrrn-l£di^ thr^SidilaTVM., 5^3'j 
Gj-tthau- Shah, H indu. «iidiitj 62. 
Gaiaiaiid, jjftr Biindiiia 
Ge, in Greek ctilti* 33S 
Gcbei-ei-ter moonttliEi: in myth «f 
heredrw 1S4 

Geffil: aha fTnlcedony ; CnyTt 1 

ifwd Tor^nfuljpe} 1 Aj amnlcta, 

^J'4i ^97t 3^1'5: ocentt paweri 
ofp 3 * 3-6 

Gen^rmc 1 iniimt in shape oC 
France, 292 

OtncaliL^es: ScIvUtie'l o/hagm nr 
Ga^W TOfiev^ed, 353-9 
Gerent of D^'vmlne, 32 
Gernuny 1 {im a/jr Fnlda riTer; 
Hanover; Jtfes^ J Lomrine ; Maj- 
meitdl; Neekar irrver; ['oakemina; 
Frufskn^ ancient | Rbeniih Brns- 
ihl; Rhine t eH^^fli^etEdr)^' amiilels, 
295, 293; hiVklales, 61, 73, 163^9, 
178, rSi; nixies, 171 ; Se Ger¬ 
trude paUnnesj td acraU, 
letttpervi^nm, hdiefa abont, a^S i 
shape-Pliirting by seal, thq ; 

initials of kings 

orer skktocinu, S6 
Gdyon, gmvc tictm of, 66 
Gala A'a^i^rnrmmt Jljd, 34S 
Ghost IndsThlc to a Fim-bom Son, 
by Klkss G- S^ fiume, 342 
Gbost-rmsmg in Wal^^ by J, Gf 
Dades^ 33 ^ 3 I 

Gbents :^(jw o/j# HeadE^ ^nsti; 
flflZ^Vild Hunt) ; in atitmu farin, 
Torres StrajU^ ^3 4 i aEtmcted by 
hnndlE of ilkts it, W* AnstmHd^ 
393; as deaih warning, 11 eland, 
320 s Chnat futicmls, Ireland^ 320 ; 
£ 6 l(FcM, Mold 341; liifi by re- 
HWtE^ head of corpse, G loucciler* 
shirty 37; Somes^, 37 j cannot 
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WH*h ffilrth, I'afljftb, M \ nf un* 
bgrted, ifi&iigEuiitl. Lflwcr ?*^i£crp 
4 QSt: ViVuLE> 34J-J ; 

nit ™bltf to A firet^bam, 
tiAiaili 3 iC 34 ® 

Guiillts : B*Jor: Epbialtd ; 

GtidiiUltwl; Hiw^vclfii; 

Orion i Otoaj md MjlJbfijnsiM); 
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talffl. isS- lllubWs, I 7 J' 4 - 

1-cdKnri, 127. Ulc of Min, 
VoEfoOitrc. 174; tB SteiliBii 
117; in Sottieraet. 39 J ™ 
shirt, liB S OOT-cjcit, (72-3 
Gippriind: burtaJ ota^oms* 39®"? I 
mvi hut, 405 

Gip^: foEkUdi^* 157 , 

Gjxdlei: of Aphrodite, 7'=^^ | 

Bitnu-do-At of 

Egyptiflii biitgB, 74 ; of Here, 

71 

GiHflk Womon 
GUdhnlut, in aabylrminn mie, 157 
GliHloiifSUl, ra CwmduJ Flit- 
holme 

Glen Ruah™ ■ ftiutKi ^ ^ 
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mnj cuslumi^ 19=2’3 ^ headlcsB 
phiMt, 374 north door opeped ai 

Go^jl tribe: d^ disposal ofk 

G^Ts^blicVK Uoo dinpe ofs 

MoffoCCOt 45^1 ! “ Ger^ 

tPiny, ®ii Scandinflvii, 233^ 
Tibclp 1 JO I heart mboond Eo Mojo 
dan, Nyanjft, 255; jaclitlon of 
h£-E£'^^< HiClovcf, lao j Entnn™ 
fai liio* AnalaUPr 309! jhape- 
shiTEjoE to, Moroc-co, 4 S*- 7 p 
179 j EttCkJiBgB tv=it dmiged lotr 
Lower CongQi 4 ®* 

Goblins I J}^p 4 n^ 375-6 
Godrnn, M*? Gndntti 
Godin Deitjp conEeptsowi of; aarf 
iiMdb" iiames pf jpch/j 
Gold: imnlet&f Englandk ® 97 t 

31S; artadis ami ani^ 
lEuils in Homeric pMcns, ?t-31 
deer in folktalcsp liidiip 7? ; pti- 
liitgs improve rights Fhmdef*, 
* 07 ; p^jcocla. In Gtcae, Khans 

puliTfi, 7^1 wedding ring m chattUt 
Tidntidi 316 

Gold Cmst: t Bjateim of decent. fSS 
Gomme, a Telirng of the 

Eeea, 357 


Gonaehij Ebe ehipj 
G^lOarrs, Apitrahati deiEj, 405 
Gtpod Fri^ys floi^rtra tafeen nom 
bkrforluckp S|Kirti|4TOJ "hunt¬ 
ing JudaSi” Somsrteli 4I 
Gordem^on Mill: jonmt^ otnenp 344 
Gorgoneinn on deity'^fi sTaieldt 7® 

Ga.nn+ King, see Kis^ Gotm 
Gothland 3^nd t origin SigOf S54-5 
GiiRon, Cape: untialory FiEc5» 391 

Grani, Signrd"lhPisCp ^5 

7 'Aii by Gh H, Om* 

onM, fi a 

Glides 4 Anitraliid 393"4i 39^4^1 
4D2 i India, _ _ 

Gra^e tree Aboda of 5|uril. Ol ncad, 
liiad £lc. t 66 

Gravejaid, Chnichyard 
Gmk /olkkre ; Arcadinj 

AtgoliHS Attica? CoiLnlh; Doraina; 
EfHJus 1 Creek jftlands; Laconii J 
Mycenae j Fhoda; Sparta ? oMd 

ThcswlyS E amulets againM «>■*» 
4 ^j Farodl'B 7 ^ Cidts if TAi 
Sf^ies reviewed. 136-^; 
dicmi*gods, pattft Qf> iSj ! follttalesp 
154, 167-Sp ig!^ 501; Some Notre 
On Homeric Fnlk-LofOk by «■ 
Grpohe. 5^'77 k ^55 % : sponge on 
aninukU ip6 

Greek islands i {ite aha Otypnaoir i 
Corfni Crete; Heloa; I^nOit 
Kiiodei: and Syrall amulets 
aggitiHt evil ejie, 469 ? grtiii of dclMul, 

77 

GreeElt carters to elder sblfir by 

bridcp 'fialt^^Jfal^ 359-4*^ _ 

Grtertr Miss F. K-s hothlort from 
Tan^r^ 44*^58^ . , j. , 

Greeniudp m Disco Eland; niisf 
Eskimo 

Grpenstof^Cj. nmulets from, ^n3 
Grinif wateHall Spirit^ 17' 

Grimbild in Sicglned sagst, 76 
GrindclWftld, 43^^ 

^■Gnap" in cows. ebarm ag-iiEtstp 
Antriciip 299 

Grypitno s in rolktalre, Tlbct^, 1 lo 
Gndmnnd tbfi gtant. 177 
Gudrun in Siegfried Stgai og, 76 
Goernscys The Fifth of Nuremlier 
and Goj Fawkrti by Miss E. 
Carey. 104-5 

CiujaTit: Jain kingdom, 352 
Gnmi^riiaiH tale of, '57 , 

Gunp*jwder 1 lo arouse fetishcE^ 
Congot 4«59 
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CrUEdu Mri,: Lix£AimkiF€ 
Gtlthicimiiiu^ HrlLkdniiLiird 
Guy FAwicea' Day; Gocrasey^ IC14'5 

J 37 

CwydiDn the cf]r[:hi,nt«r^ ijj 
Gyi?^ aapi ef, 75 
CypHoci^ 

Gythuini; OLd Mu] Qt Scii^ 1,66 

HAdilock: hone not hani^ SmdAQiL 

^■^33 

fuddci], A. Cr: InrtcFe by, 139 
Hiii«^i {la Hcjl>j in rdlctaii!*, 
m Hulncric poetilBi^ iSz; 
Amtmg Lower 3 fc%ertiib«^ 497 
Hfidfifi tbc dciiyr in Gmk enks^ 33S; 
helmifi warn Atb«iA+ 74; Her- 
cnlu fetcha bound 157 
Hsanqrrbitfir, jsi Blood 
Hair I in ch&nn agiiitist t^tpsT, 
M rarb, 31 fi ; of child mi by ng^njiaf 
Lowrer CoQiJO, 431-3 J nf child in 
irai(fic tDwingp Ealrhlkn, 185 j cnt 
Ln tsEubd riLcSp Austraitik, JJIp 
405 i offered before niaiTiagc, t W i 
KLMiCd irnm bead ia ebarm ng ajrm t 
bmi-rilisease^CffFanpJie: siunmcrti 
AHUBAl rckthe in /ofklaJcp Tlbct^ 
iiSi tmlcLcky trcAimenu \n- 
iHJHl, 3.19 

Tiair aTirhi|f ai Urt-lci3fccii, JipEo^ 3?5 p 

Sli rntac TnHiji njf^ ja 
HaJ: intracdoiuinACnEp 
jlamrft hire^ lae J-faj-llng hblrad 
Hand ; [ret a/jt Fingcra) j nmnteU In 
shape or, Italy, ii;, JJiuJdia, «i 
ifia/e], Naples, M3, fonUBn], j 14. 
5 . ai? M |>ut). Hhoia, 469 
ij ®P^> 

l^d Cfix*; iDotiit ffwacoti, 953 
Ilai^aa'srope: UKHiukt, JOandeiL. 
aii4*s 

Hanover: lactqliaa in he-goat, ro6 
Hm: in (blktaJe*, 1S4, Tibet, 116-7; 
m i^. -nbet, mil ^Tn)»l of 
DuodhiL, jt6 
Horc-tip LB TTbrtp nj 

Wafplcfli thflp IM 

Fislitm! , 

WajTiSnE, 

HmiiM, ,\r,i M. c.; A Surrivid ef 

IncLrbojion ?, 31 f/^i( 

Hajthuid, E, ^ : A VsiiHon 

Of Cm^rella, 333.4; The Pedtm 
of Sw^iain, 333-6; reviews T^,— 
ai wIplH i ng U Am Fitaej Tdmpi- 


jT^O iT^ A^ja-mutA: /ux^ 
Ck^nmJ^ 49J; Bongli'j 

A J!Jd#> jw I0 eUf CAiAfp 

4 ^ 2 } S^LlfOL^i z# /^« ifir 

/YtPKf, lH-j; SLarr'i /m /nALum 

^exrVtf .■ d A'lUTTjft’pA tf JVuty/awl^ 
4«g-5t»^ ^LUlolfi li 
CpmUmfifffmm fka ^ 
366-9 ; 

/r/diiihiu ^ fJ^ £rAm^ 

iV^al Smielf, 1 Fw Tu-ii, 
477"^ 7 sEiOiit notiec by,’—Spraoe^a 
Zae^Ru^rjii, 505 ^ 

llttJTCEt OJatOHii ABd alu 

Com apIrilBj, I’weiAUoB aoull, srai 
the ]iloe) s ApaJlB Aasocutod with 
hi&ETca^ 24D; bodlALa za£^ &c-p 
India^ 475 j btiflT)-niAn, Scmth 
QnecnsSeiTy, Lam- 

inasp South Qyetosle^, 3S4; pra- 
piiiaiDiy riies^ Scotlandi 3S7 
Helton ; [(gc&d^4|S 
Hftutc Vieevne, 

HllTfaii: LaamaD-mAo the wTFvd-Hilcr, 
1B5 

HAIffk: foot Ai aniulcip Foetancl, 
3™ P^ ^ J BtalEA ^jOtr>\ E14 
Huyling ishbKJ = amwlfitp J99 
H^Uoia ; rplhtnJc^ 5177 
I'Ind r amnlcti for 

Flaodcfa, so&y Fornagai, jjy-S 
; abftvedp Ha-Sembsp ,^3; nfttf 
^BfriA^e, Abmiia^ jij, for mnturn- 
ing, Bamtol Aitj ^Js nne^ng j'q.^ 
CJOaen of tlEdtb. Irehioth jlS 
Hettiiadag i amniEta a^rriAt^ Colognet 
%'4i T^ders* 307 i 
AiiR;tmflBp 304 

Head beside lhi0i of corpse^ Gloocei- 
tenhircp37 

Headloa ghf^t Ireiond* j 

GloiiccslcnibiK^ 37 ■ Somersetp 37^ 
4+'S 

Heart t Alloftneni after hunt. Lower 
4 J4-S; amoJcOi in ^pe ofp 
EBitUnd. 393, ;t95, ^2, Handers* 
2^ Uncotnahirep 67, NrdEcs* zii* 
Portog^U. 3 J 6 |^rfK 
322-4^ (pfofel; AJ datk namep 
hynny^ 255; Snered Heart as 
Aoiulctp Flundei*. 204, PortacaJ, 
235 

Heflft di»A«e : charm aeaiELst^ Cavan, 

|I5'6 

Hemhcii ffhitCp as amLltetj, Kn^lalidp 

300 
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Hiiveil'SeaJinff Ic^aill, l 6 a -4 j 

tlcbrc^:^ Jews 

HcbHdf?s t {JAs a^iw Jilay) ? dfowned 
becomfi 169; i^ccp hfjvm nnL 

Hci^gdli€^ : jfnn taJt-sB ihapc iiF, ^ 

Mi:i|'e>cmu 45$ 

HeimdikU, Norse god, 6z 

3J4t 537 

Hai tikip M*u-iri 393 
Hdcn oF Ttojr^ m 7 ® 

tlEiio% in Kcmcric poems^ 6ff, 163, 

iSl 

HdJ s Bttddhkl, 1S3 ; bairtiwine of 
Conan* llSl 

Hclttiets gi™ invl5ililliiy+ fltad&n.f 

H-cn; disptisa] ihmcij^ Africa^ 2S1 ; 

f^mi-c iti S. Afrini^ 2^1 j amen 
tium, It'rln.titlt 3''^ 

KiEkt% W King Henij 
Himtlaind ; liiltaii, 193 
hrapbuisttM + rnape tri pods ofp 71 

tlcia: of^ 71 ? ^ 

m Oifyiidjf statnr oF iictti 

CotonffLi 170 
HcmEclei, Jw Hercules 
Hcrliert river: grave hni, 4^15 
Hcrlta m fnlii lorei J« Pkntjs m foSk^ 
lore 

Htroulcs j god of dreams aoa warm 
^pcTTkg^, 63? Ill Homedc pociiH^ 
6i-J i boBJTj fij ; .ta^ktoft ^57 ■ 
AS w^^^^Il-atayeft ^3 
IJerefordsliijc: a^ie HcnlSiwld i 

Kingslaird ; King’s Pjw; Kinig ''5 
Thornti Rufts ; Wcot^ufy; Wm- 
Ft>r1on ; ami VCiih\n^tm)l IwlMt 
19C-2p 199 s dop as mascoE-h 39 *^* ! 
withy nnlftck]^, 199 
Hereio i ivitem of deticent^ 355 
Herman nitufg {Au*^); 39^ 

HcnnCii fljing KJ Cldals of, 7^31 £c« 

Atttolyi-UB, i8i 

Hcmiat charm foTr Somerset, SS 

lletti CTiUsi AmerifidiiinB, 47S; Aus^ 
Iroliap 4B5 ; Torrai Straits, 4H5 
Hftocs,. piicrwofh IlomcrSc poems ^e-i 

Reran t in myth of rood of bouih, 
184 

HerKgOvinii: Krauss^s -S’Ajx'irfA^ 

Ecvicwetl, 303'5 
HcEperidesT flpmes of, ba 
Hc*ie, iflT Willings-Rnawn 
Ifkkalhrift, Tom# lKJci»f» J64-3 
Hidden Ll^A^lUre, jf?- Triasnre 


Highlands r fxar o/rtf wrtc^Jir wjmfj ^ 
fiwniCj-TS; fnlktalesp t 73 ''*, 

I St, iBfi !*7 

Hildbaigh, W, L. : Notes on SQine 
xAmaleta of the Three Magi King 5 » 
S3-7; Sotra OT Some CQntcTnjwraay 
Ptirtugncac Amulets^ 131, 213-24 
Notes on Some FIcmEsli 
Anidets Jittti BeUcFsp i^ipsoa-ll? 
reTicws hyt—Brallcy^Si 7 ^ 
i/tVm j WOhETWfr, 36T-4: Fcrale'n 
/>«fwwJ StetfjM ifir Cmtviri^ 
and 

ihc 3^-5 

Hind Horn, balkd of^. 154 
liindH folidort, Ftv India 
I/indtidian^ by D- Bwnettp 

re'Jiewed, ia4‘S 

Hliwde or snnri'^ grass r M amuitt,, 
Tapan^ 29B 

Hippalms, taJe oe; 137 
HistariaiJ Ghostp An, 1 y Rev. C- ^ ■ 
VVhistkf, 34 ^’3 

History of Religinnlp Congress of thcp 

ITolci.! coinst s£e Corns 
Holed stones ? U amntcl 3 , British 
UhsSi 393, 397+ 299 ip/aff ]; mcdi- 
elnai, 

Hi.>]land 3 ni^itica, J Jt 
iinlT Family + medal* asamtllets* 
Flandcrv 3 ID . +, n 

Holy «fttcr: pni^'er 3^31 sprinkled 

ftlxnot bonsei Bfec* by box sprigs 

Flanders, 301 

ffpllf rii-t caioj^ 191-4 

Holy wdlH^ r« Wells 
Homeric poems, fnlklnr^ nf, 53 - 77 + 
[53-89 

Honelcy: (nw abff Wioihall Abbey ); 

lei;enClr 4 jS , _ , 

J lotn t nmuletic, Flanders, Italy, 
109, PoctugHl, 315 
Bpnln, 109 

Horn, King, lA^ KingHn^o 
Homs t bS atiioJiCts, Flanderv son, 
POrtngni. 3 } 4-6 t/r/ 4 / 4 f h all I 
224: for holding *■ jnedLdne, 
Lowet Congo, 433”3 
Horse: amalets Fof, Kngbno, 3^ 
Flmdens al ij GrcekSn 4 b 9 i 
Arbm, 64; charni to liRy liiccding, 

Devon p 9 Ci J onlt sogrestn.! hyCenl-atir 

mj^h, 160 { in fatales, Norwy* 
16?, Kw^s^io, 118? frog 

nf as dmU-U'l^ EngUtod, 39^1 
Creek hcfoes, 64? hcftdlii 3 -':« of 
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Hnnip SomcracU 44; boxie- 
h«d^ 337-8 ; Mmb pro- 

tetu il^iblc^ FlAtTdETa* il I j tiuucs 
mncdTC by 161; i'tntidtal 

wiicb, ■GfKQc^ ^595 in 
wgiM Kiid nnytiia, 64 5; ib*pe- 
^dritii; top Jj9r iTOili ax aimifct^ 

Linculiubirc, ; woodoi btKiCp 

sd 4 ,«dr^ 1 ^ 7 -$ 

Uorjdbcf^: Tannhau^r Icgnid^ Tjb 
llar^e^iboc r ax iUnaltlt Eiiglafi4p 
87-S, n^flp 293.4 39^7 

(/£ti'(PK 361-2 ? JHindcra, 2x4 
Hoc£ 4 jntdLx: faUttaJj;!, [iS 
Hoa 5 « ; bclicfe of C#Ito-Laildx^ 

l£<H£i 4 l^lfk Z ETCfftS iigb B ntf igp Eng-r 

Euldt 29B 

Hiacsrelg ilu norm 185 

Hrim^mf the gl'aaEf 164 
HuJdEij^ nidiwtAm xpint, ijj 
H umiHin unj^nfir^, 

Huinan skin' giriiJc maJt^ Werwolf 
Wialcm Iit^ (SccKLji Ji 
•H.H-CVGb.bttEiL; ax anmlcC. ajiij. maacDtj 
England and ItfiJy* 295^ FTandeix* 
3 cl| ; Id fdIktaJeSp J24-y 
Ilnagify: folkialtt, 173, ig^ 
Hnntiiig: cLaram ror^ LDwtt CongOp 
431-6; cnMnnu ifl. tewer Conco. 
- 

IlTirciii fHidifliiu: toskjdia-TflWb^ J6j; 
Hiitchjn 4 .<]fi, Kcv_ H. Ji% i CUmmuni-. 

caljon rrocDr 473-3 
Hji’dra of Laiia, 159 
Hy-drophoLia : oiQQlcts agaipijt, Flan- 

dcra, 31 j- bkased hread ealen to 
aTFcrtf FladdcrSp 313 
Hypsipyk^ Ld J/toif, 60 

laxion^ In Qifyftijt ® 
tcebcq^: u Uj 4 CtdorA#a 1 t£i, 17^^ 1S51 
m 1* .mdeftug todk of 1% 

ioclifid * Mray’i TAf £/Jtr or 

£dJa^ £arf £ fc-ricwedp 49J-6; 

^eaJii^cii traditiociap 353 ■ laai- 
dm amcrpls, lOfi; legend ftsnn 
FfjMsiijLi rj^fsip 137 
Id&Ifl, lena^ea, lacred 
Idotbnip daugbtn-of Ttotimsp 169 
Iftit, fir ATreot 

Igarta tribt s min»not d^^stxoyed p aUg 

[la± amne of 35j 

/Uad^ Mklore oft 53-77+ l53-fi9 

H 4 ndi pattiiig lifE Into* 
Cbioiij 9r 

l 4 »precatJon* j Kerry* 319 
loa. King, rm King'lna 


l^rtnlaLkiiu: f JTiali* d^cUl of 

r^bE to woik, Aa>tniliA+ 103 
IcvcclNt: Lower CctigOi -i t j 
ItltrulniinLa ; Aljimiit 313-5 (/Ap/#) 
Indu T {let tift* Aisain ; i^g^l Pre- 
iidsocj y iib||j; E<iml]4.y Presi- 
(fcniiy j Ceolral F^ormca; Ceyltto; 
Omrapi; Giabar Shah ; Kafirs s 
KjLfbmir i A'^Aa aaj-i'/ ^agara 5 
f^rtixkax PrexiikiKy; xtAi^A^urvfir; 
Myiorc; N>paL; rinjab; Par- 
RajpniBiiiL; 

m 4 Rafrt^jroMis); Bnhmanidl tiitd, 
71 ? buriikl cEutomsp 53-4 ^ fioble^i 
Crcdlf T^sJei ^/frmivirm reviewed, 
III; Eonyle i ijj'fij'f <»r U P^'mr 
da Gcr/ej re-viewed, 488^2 j jadir, 
6g ; folktalcsj 6f-i, 65* 73’3, 76* 
fJJ-Sr i 67 p 17S. r« 7 - 8 .SDM gtidd™ 
iblta, 59; Lca.i'ttJ-KaJiiig fe^jeruip 
lb|’4: Bamettk /iindaitm rc- 
Tiew^p 134.5; U<E 3 inf fkliing Jwst^ 
Hlil^kyp47S j lik^biHlSp 170; sorarcc 
of Tibetan tales tor., 116-7 ? Soaib 
lodka Folklore, by A, k. Wtrobt^ 
4 ^ 4 ^^ j Iwiii jgTtJUps of deltKt Si.,, 
163* wbuTlpool Bpiiit Ltifki nralcr 
tr4«, 180 

/tidmx JUidf fijtAJi 

If* Fp//^ /J/i xW £i/iaj^rt t fff- 
PrmMfr, by E, Gordon^ 
levjetwcd* S^'7 

luiLruni bempt in s^ympatlieiH: fnJig?C, 
AtakliiArp 475 

Inrdri, m bc«ai-soilIng^ Lmnd* i6| 
IubmEiddep feitude* jsht Fenuje in- 
ftmlictdc 

Iiibrritiiact+ Low bt Ccligo^ 413, 431, 
^3, 4»7 

Itybcp afjilineEiDc rite, Japan* -69 
Jw /Hi/iOfl #i/ewjr: 4 ^ 

Trmi and /.a^* by F. Starr, re- 
Tuwed*, 499 -|«i 

lEllE^ary eefcmonijse I Aafitralia, zqj* 
4B5 j ianwtr Q>pgi3, 373 1 ^Veb- 
Btcf's /V^'jniYnv Jktrrrf 
rcvTcwed* 370-i j Torres SlRiiu« 
4<35 ; TfaiZsVaal* 2^4 
Innas psocUted with Megi King?* 85 
Inny river : iri ruE etumtn,, 318 
IniMla in ft^lk 3 d^e^ itt Ant; Efeej 
CeftEjpede t Ciickcl; Scorptem | 
ifW Spider 
Interhiken, 43S 

IntroibiEnpii; emrame, 313; ibjLvcn 
beada of mariied wacttn^ 3I| 
InvcikeiEbnag: buira for bytty-manp^Sl 
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InV^bility, nnjims fif ottaiii- 

ic^T 74-5 

IpbicJcs, utm af, 157 
Iphlmaiclm mDlbci: of loa 

Tieland i a7nt Ealoi ; CannauRbl; 
Ldnsl^rfJ -\I LraS««i; Ossiwajc 
TualhitSt DRnRnn ; UlstrtU 

^TTiniKt^ too; diviiuiilonh 67 s 

mirfH, 165 6 ^ roiklaJc^. 75 ^^^ < 7 °-^ 
175, iSit 3^7 • gijdie fff ^ines, 
7r: niCTTO*^!, 171; Squirc^i 

jJrtiriflWif jffriViifj* jJW*^ /xTfAmrfr 

i^-5; TOtihfcc, 65 

Iri^ the io fUad^ 57 

IfMh FoSlslotc Ii i j-JU &'rtLlii. Mralh* 

Ktaiy, itnd Liisiiftrick, t*y B- H- 
Jaii«p 3 iS-i 3 

[lOD and Hor5c-EbW ; 

KirifE ; Nail*, cruetal; ^nd 

Pin) ; pjTilcR, amnltftk* Sufiey, 
19,7-3 I steel fiingcr-rin^ as nmnl^i 
TVirtVffil and Spain, ; "^ toneb- 

ing Itou/" B^iigiiim njftd FraJnced *05 

Indl iipa t Cim iTT i e iprttflit, iSj I 
trjirtnism, 4^4 

in BibvLoniAn laic, 157 
UUyr 174 „ , 

ble of Mixn 1 [i£* Glm Koshen ; 

dWreel): unnulet, ^9St folktale^ 
^14-7; 5eTPcn Jaraili« mslf^ 70 
Ifllfi oF Furbcdi, Wqilb 
Utae¥iL-0£is^ 35S-9 _ 

Italy s ri/iw Abna*xi; Companm ^ 

T 'd.itcim ; LrCmnljatdy t Aaplc# J 

RiUnaiiBs ondetit V iiome; Sldlv" 
TijiKany % U mbfia; itttd V'ciWliaj; 
attiLitclU., I3i> 303,218. 321 ^ 295; 

folktili», l>s, l6g. l&l 2, 3iJ 

Itch 1 dmtiro a^nat, Caf hngruiill tuUi p 
jlfii , 

Iray: amdciiCt FlftliiicE^ 30 O 
trinn, Jatber orCrtUmn, Ig? 


Jock and Ihfi Beojisralk ij-pa of folk- 
iAlCi 1^4 tf 

lackfll = ici folktales* Hotteniou, 1 18, 
TTibet, 116, 1 iS; ifl fo«ndiiie dty, 
tndLa, 

} adc or tMunaTnu, JiM Grtenslcfflis 
itimt PoTHiahUFarmo* 347'Sf, , ^ 
Jannary'. (lAi TW^lFtb * 

old Cbriaiirtis Eve, GlDUroestcrshire, 

]a^ : Ainn; iM^fOnC^oroJ; 

*J]ffljJiactJCe rile, di5 t amulel r » 

earthnunke fiali, 473 - 3 * ^ 

Jim /apujUifAri reviewed, 373“ 


7; mOReoLs. im ported from , Enj^lftndji 
195 {//Mfi), 303 ; smiib £CMi, 173 
JoFinine fin Wert in dbwint oia-oraa, 

474 

JftiJisn. nod the AigOlWntSj. 60 

M Then, TIiCt. Ijy C+ J- 
BiU&on, 43S-40 t 

/aiakii, TJ^^erS/n^'iSfi/ti^iln^dha s 

fprmfr VoL VI, by E, B,t 

Cowell and W. 11 . D. Ilouae, re- 
’^iewedd *13-3: _ 

TaCst tttarrtikije enstomir -OO-7, 27j_3 

□j^diatkin rcflcCled % their 

meidaJ*, 27“ , ,, . 

Java; apee jdeorifiea mill pigmies, 
itz t m folktale, ; Fmfiai^n, 

Jeruiy Greenteeth, water aptm, IJI 
Jeisey: Miildclp = 9^9 
Jenisaletn t shield of Cm^aiki hjfVg^ 
219 

tcsteT+ fit Jasa” 

Jet: aifltdctic, jdj 
(cwcli in Eblkloie, Ki Gems 
JeWi i tlmfliieir^s J^idMon pf iMi ^itly 
Littid, .t/flr/i-w* C*ntiMiT awtdjfw^ 
iiA leTiewed, 500-3 ! infla-in™ on 
amin tfta^ PorfngB], JAJ j mediacTid 
amulefU, Sfi 

Jillllfl ; ahopc-shiErinffi Ijy, llcrocoo^ 
455.7 )1 wealth of* filoriJCED^ 457 
Johmon, H. H. : Brt* and Wuh^ed 
Ftiiidics, 339 . 

JoiM5, B, HTt [tT*h Tolklow frmn 
Cavan, ^Teatb, fiyraxhi LimcriEk* 

[o^ a T*^ Wien Bo?*, Z34.S 
opput in Egyptian tale, iS? 

Iordan water a* onanlci, 395 
[osepb and Foripbads taJ« of, 

15^ , 

Joarn^: Kings paticn s^ia 

for* S4-5; omens, Kirkeudnpghl- 
atliTe^ 344 ^ Lower CcrtigOj 
prateEtive amnletii Cotognet 83-4 
JiQurney Onsen* by h+ E- Coles* 344 
yadmFitf^ by J. Abrobanii, reiiewed, 
124^5 

Jndaat bnnlcd aa Equiffislt G-™ 
Friday, Smnerset^ 4 I 
JttltfLlit Emperor t dwener min** 1S9 
JilSy t 71b, Saint B«Jckct’s Day, 
Somerset,. 40 

i iDie, riif Mklrammef Eve 
miod, N-: The BnEcmba of the 
ZoDtpansbciE (TiaJiavaal), 158^ 

276-87 
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lHd£X, 


Jwt ; as 295 

Juiluil: jBtkiHlif ntvd King Cnul** 
Jtitf. iSi ; Kbie Riilc, 35J-4 

Kid«fkdhat m 17J 

Kllfin (AMca]| Ui^^IeS MA KlDELtEtS, 
Eoclincl, 394- Kidd's TAji 
tAf ATraaiiiia^fftsnxMfyCAil^rwt 
^ notked, 509-10 
K^rs i Indm^ i fegtbftrydat 

6 S 

An/fi- Mif M# ZWm ^ 

/A^ka'i/Mdiiun dJi /pt/j 1 ktWjjjv Af 
/A- /VpiVinifji hy 

Diidlcj Kiad^ ^ 53'^4 

A^sUt'ola : p^mltcls til UlcJdcmts in^ 
G f; tiAnLEialions and of^ 2, 

K a ina raljaiiiin and BadaniiifiL, 1^4 
KamiUifoi tu'bc: Jklktole^ 224-d^ 
JQ4-5 T itMie descent priviJegc^ 
Idj; moLt^rtage rastcun^ toj 
Kangrn i Rajput r&nLitics^ 269 
Kbt^p rodt mar Ctnfii, 1S6 
Kuelui t vajianls oC 9S 

KnsbiniLr^ klktoEe, 63 
A’dd'An jjarir Jd^^rn, tlic, 72,156, J So* 
lS& 

KiUMigil tribe;: dettd^ dispose] ti(, 399 
Kawi^lankirt, tale of; 156 
Ktenibome: sbijekig derit'a hene* 

K 4 l|iai^ r ScotkrLrlp 171 
ICenklworth : In cncnecticHi wfEh 
WrOTiheJJ Abfc^, 

KijiLwjne, vielndea of, 32, tfi. 4] 
Kenvfilch of Wesiti, 32 

trr dcalb sprnTtt, Greeks^ I72 

K«j-y ; (Mvo/ijpHaJUnakeElii^^ t 4 iW- 

faritcr; CahereLVKf] j Dninghil? + 
Innjriver; 2n«/Wi^ivilk) ^ 
flgatPSit blEf^E^ JiJi diaLdi wam- 
togs* jrS 

Key: AantijE;ii tn shape o 4 Greeks. 
4^ (//flAfJt IlalT, 3 J^ Madeira^ 
231 (//oret* Nitpics* 223, fortneal 
217.9 ^22 J 

KtLiUnUrbe: c[rg;prilEa!tkKii S<i7-ap 27a 
Kkb^j Spence's Jlle 
nndeedi 505 
Kid, jre Coat 

Kidney dUgai^s: affinlet a^iosL 
f landers^ soS 
Kicftcn, hBltlc of^ 438^ 

KIItK^^ Mot* of: ate£|Hng army. 

3K3 

KiiciuTy ! djead coadi* jzo 


Ktldare coenty: [k¥ Cnmigh ■ 
Mullag:timiij|p mih ofj j deep, 
ing Iiem,. 321-3 

Kioedii^ I Mk etymcJegyp 241 
King ApH^nmixi - \wisMfjtat£ of* 59 
King Aldnocis * dty of, p ; hounds 
^ and lomhbcsien of gold Ae.* 74 
King Aitbsir sawt in Etig^idi Htcra- 
tQre, 2|0-[; Dumlot cnis wcMinds* 
7 " 1 ; mantle* 7 |; ooc-cyed gi'nnC, 
^173* in SomerMt, 34.3 

Aog^: eleuijimgrtdileof, 158 
■King CbancEriignnia. 35 Q -3 
King Cymric of Wme^C, 356-7 
King IHidd! in legml, ^Eorooeo, 44I 
King Edward I; m fblk eiymolDgy. 
341 

King Eurysibens: in 137 
King Fiw 4 i tirXanray* jfiy 
King Coitn, tniTcls of, %jj 
King Henry [be FodtiJs of Fmnce, Its 
King Horn, ballad qj^ 154 
K^ IfWp of W eKM>¥ ja, 37 
King ^f&hsscna i wile tn Fuddhisi 
_^U 3 c, 157 

King Malctdin Carnnof^-, 33 l -2 
5 ^g Nanda nf PtrHliputntr J^o-i 
King P^-atH* in sit^ of Chandra- 
gupia. 331 

*1^ PkitbotEs, of L^LhM, 139 
King PdacB nf Troy: oppMe* 

Amd 4 i;^B 5 , l€b 

King Rirtik of Jatlurd, 353 4 
Kings I (r^r rntd^ ; nt 

dmib pacE direct to Cr^or, Tjcwer 
Kigeft 493 5 Kin^ of Cologne, 

King’s Wilt amnlct fqfi Epglwwlt 
297? ettied hf EaDeh qf 7ih M?n* 
Cavan, 316 

Kingsland : Ixating with withy stick 
Hntnckyv 500 

KingSolowmE In Ir^d. MoeoccOi 

d^J; SaJibcfgrt's Sif Sa^ 

in dtt Liftrrefur ro 

vlewedp seXhj j seal of S. as mnnlet^ 
Porluija]* alo 
Kkg'i iVon 1 hclkJ, 193 
King's Tronic; lulliul. ^93 
King Cdiyin, rquivder of rilmliputn* 

King William [he Cooc|iurrurj imdl- 
tioni ftf, Nonnandyp 111 
Kirl^p \\\ F-s communicBljoiO and 
by* 2, 9S e short mHicci by— 
zViiMlii^^lkwT ^ tkf Ffri/ HwiPriur/ 
Ciw^ii ^ /£p TAvjp- 
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l 2 jG, ft Till TfliVJ .117 

EifJiftiilbiietitihir«, «* GmawnstflU 

Mill 

KtftoD-ift-Lindsey t mici^iiie crow, 

46S-9 

Kmfc I CQolroll i&wt, Egyp^ 47' 

-F«f CPMtud 

KjOfligoiT Ccsfiga , j 

Kongo dia Ntntcbip Sfto Sah^ador 

Kot^ots E 25 + 

'Kyltlji'UT s tcunboo 475 

KfiahaiL, 1&4. 491 

Kf^5hll, K -1 The l*r£^ea| of i*Qtk30fe 
Sludy in FinJiJidp 9S r j j 

KiimmmtrtJra tribe: piiwciS ol dead, 
obtaitllftCN 405 

KiLnalpit tafc 1^5^ ^ 

Eunuu trihe i burml enstomsp 39® 
KdvciU> god of wealth, 71 
Kwearr ^Trt tiibct dtfid, dl-^posal 

Kjilflgi^in Totkiiles TilMi* li* 
Kyhqiei &10TT of 43?® 9 


Ijtimaij-hmfli Hawaiian AcCilna, IS 5 
Lachtan fWer: dcsid, tiaspOfiai nfj 4^ 
Lafonim jtff Gythiuif* .. ™ , 

Lactation: AJnuleti to kj 4 Flondeis, 

307 £. 

T jtp*tfyTOniaTis, In £)i(yri0'p 57, ^75"® 
LaEFitoB I in fnlktale, :i42^i 33S^ 
Lonintas. Scotland, 3 E 5-4 
liftturksliifc* a* Dongtihs 
Lancashbe: ir« 

ififith; OMhain; nver S •»** 

Scmthparll; ballad, 199 J bufistane. 
^; Sovr S cufumns^ 357 ? 
door 3^Ji 3®51 tlifW-tBikei 157"9 

Ijuicdot rontanm ^ 

tangT A-' review Gnn^e s 

aj Ji# 7/ffAmVff^ Sewf^e^ 34'-o 
Lantfliii: iFv falk(«4lH=,M^^«'^^44^'^» 

L^m^af p ha/i(inc^, 1 59 tb t r« 

LoTken. E. p. i Egyptbn IkilicFs, 
L^ynf: Feinni, i ; Len^nrii fcsth'at, 
LaulcrbnJnncji, 43* „ „ . , 

Liwv Wife, Tbc a ^laux FaDs-tfllc, 
Uy Miss S. Monisonp 7&-^J, 

Lcbolc lEHMntaina t ckcujncisiijn, W 
Leeds t ™l as moHCot. ^ ^ 

Left: in chflfjn afioinsL Itch, TlcLa^p 
316* ha i^eparifiE amnlctii U.a.rt,p 


Zi-jgirW Iff yi^hawrte ly H. L. 

Joly> rovtflwcd, 373-7 --_ i_ 

Ltesend of SaTinddsn I^kCi Tnt, oy 
L C. HnghH. 459-63 . 

^uii7 Fa/rj 1^ A 

4iaJ7, b>- E, TreG!iittin]ii notked, 

LeSfter, ne Kildwt t Ldd'I' • 

bhj/ Mcal.h 

Lcirkiuia: m sa^ isf t'hHokleL^ oT 
LcmBiia* Iwjcfoot ntfioMT 63 

Lenfci Etleciiiig al chc^ Sunday 
liaiaqaet uidiackyfc Gic^ikiHliuiUat iCo 
Lendl : inAjablalc, tgS 
Leopard ^ banting cristom. Lower 
Conga, 454 ? t'Krtcua as. i65 
LsmaT the Hydra^ ^59 
Ijcrwick t winds sold to HliafSp IB5 
Ledut, 77 , ^ 

Lclo, in IlMf 165 > j JL 

Letieetmdiwk island? danJy dcsCtiEidctl 
rraca se^iJip 11^9 
LeacotbctiT sea ^odde^p 7J 
Lewes: snakes bite pregnnnt wnmcll 
I prcfcrablyi 474 
I Lcydenbar^p jrr lHa-LaUtt 
' Laydsdorp : i rnTniEmUOns n&Jt 27 b 
I Lhawt ? efephant ntp I [6 
I Librt, sign afs amulaL made andxir> 

, LnglanJ, 297 ^ , 

Lihf^y uF Folk-Loie bockty^ w 
I Hooks 

I ricMeSd = ersu of 219 
U^CT St Habert of, 213 
X4fc-Lndei : boy wifb goblet, Tltieli 
lint iafnlktaici, 2 O-I % green paJ- 
jM, Tibet, lt 9 t MicEE^ lndjatcpr 7 «^ 
Licbtninn t amaieE.-S ogalftsti England^ 
ig-y-S. y\an&^t\ 202^5 p TlEland, 
Japaup s^Sp Piirt^al, aiy; 
barial of man stmck uy, iJawcr 
Conga, 423 
LLbunas 234 

UmerickT (4^* Adarc) t 

agjunBt EaiFturoU, 417 J diTmfUfcoa 
hy drcrtn-!, 523 ; hcaJbiSi «««*, 
3 a>l 

Uiflc^: St Lci>nard, 458 
UncDln^ireT ifhf Blvtcnai; 

Corringhmn j •t*id Kiftan m Lind¬ 
sey hr iimuletJp 1 . S 7-8 i Wame cf 

j cCHtlity folkii>rc+ 8 

I Lindtfi t mirntnilDiia ItanspOrtoS stones 
For inonait:^i 47^_ 


lyiT ukuiJ***j I Ti ■ * ^ 

Unlilhgowsbiic, iirr Bkckne^ Point, 
Ualmenyi New llidl^ I'oint; fmd 
SouLb t Jueciiiferry 
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Uod: ajjwt 15 , 1^./' fti folktalei, 
Tibet, fi6; Protinsjy, ifi6 
Lisbon t e.ti:Lnlcts, zij-t it^ 

jfloLf), 221 

liTonani* : goHent ieU|ponp laj"; 
folktmJe^ 157 

CivingiCunc comity ie£ 

Boo^aboolki like 

Umi^L m fbUctiJcs^ Anstr^lii, ^5, 
Tibet, ] 16, J76; amen tom (kliing 
□□ body, lodii, 474 ? TOiive 
ibiped W, It]dka+ 475 
Li aimf a n : 1 ^* 1 ] lakes ooajiuer'^bddt, 
^ 3JI 

Uflbj^y, church oF^ iw 
like 

Llmcorsc Iskc^ net Sivnklin taki* 
l^ool TimiiliDiis nF the Quantodks, 
hy C, W- ^VMstltr, 31-5J {ma/] 
LomijuflJy p m Milan 
liondnn ; (rw a/w Lmnbe-th; sMcf 
London bridije); amaleti, 2^-tat 
{f/a£a} 

London bridge : tti Jblktid^ 24^-3> 
, 333-6 

London dra {AlWr) ; dead, ilbpoe&l 
of^ 393 ? ETiTe hue, 405 
Lone4> T- E.: FqSklOffe of Ajj.^rni Ip 
1 q 6-7 

LfiOtfeinty j junnlm for, EnMnnd^ 297 
LmSjfig gkaa: had dmois ftoffl look¬ 
ing \iii Lower CoHgn, 42*: jimlicis 
future at 2 a.m., jApem^ 175 
LcM-eJvi oF Rhinji, 171 
Lorrdnet Fnlktade, r79 
Ixithcanr propiliaiofy hugest rite*. 
^ ^7 

Lotus-eater^ Ihc, 176-3 

Loath county :( j4tfr/ftfArdee^ Carling- 

femd hUh 5 Cftstlrbellingham ; Dm 
dtCr; Hih/Kilcmry); Fotk-mcdidne, 
317 s newt, AAroc of, jrj? wren 
rhyiricp 134 
Lave churms* fiB 
Loventiam, SmTaddHii 
Lovett, E,: Speomeus of Modern 
Mascots rod Andient Amulets of the 
Bfituh Ulea, 25^, 

Lower L ^rh a n jt, aw Minkin tribe 
LMVr J^rjcrr tmJ 7>^, Uf, W 
Major A- G. Leonard, irvieweil 
496-9 

Loch-lrfingcra, Jiis AmulcU And taliu 

mans 

Lucky and unlocky duya and deeds t 
England, 2SS^, Greek*, lofi, 
47a; Herefordshire, igg-aoo; Ire- 


317. 319, 3^35 S 7 fi 

Lower Cobj^o, 42Z ;: Tratia^ra&l^ 255 

Lfi^h Cci tic drtty^ ^£4 

Lubii]^ nvti t nka w ordeal drug, 

f ^ 

Lumhogn: AnmleC agnicai, Ensdanrl:, 
S 99 

Lnnid, Hug of, 75 

Lupanha-mpecnlm t leaves In chnrm^ 
Lower Cc4igo, 4JI, 431& 

: B^i^ion legend, J6a; fire 
Tboynbim LhimDcra, 1^91 king in 
saga of BeUerophon* 157* namCi 
origin oL 240 

Lydia, fte Sipyliis monntain 
Lykaoc^ fn /^iad, 60^ 163 
Lynd river t dca^ dispel o^ 403 

Mamsaar VefaJon of Cmdmlla, A. hy 
A- F+ CTiumbcrlaip, 23t3-2, ajid 
E- S. Hattlaiad, 233-4 
Macdonald, A, = Sacred WcUi^ 472 
Macedonia^ m Ml Olymtiva 
Mackay diEtrki: dead, of, 40J 

Maranba rivef, nr Arcands ttihe 
Madcim klanij*, itr h unchul 
Madonna, The, j« Virgm Maty 
liJadimnagh, eiil sfurit, Anatolia, 

31a 

Madras j charm To injene, 474 
Madias Presidency, jay Madias 1 
MaJabuj i nn^IWai 
Mae] Di^ the vigjuger, 174,17B 

Einga of Colc^e: in amulcLs, 
%7p “ megkians, 856; tdJes^ 
It^ of^ £4 

Magic t jjar o/m Amulet* and lali*^ 
mattfl; Charms and sptdh t tncAJata- 
tiona; aftJ Wischcraft)? ^AueCbot 
ntes, Roinana 6S j Cdto- 

368} girdle of Apa^rudite, 
//rm^ jQ j Lower Congo^ 373; 
magical ftatemitieii, ortgin of, 
371-2+ A* tcbled to rcligicnH 485-6; 
■TmpetheUc. An«olk, Jl t-s; rtidio, 
4 ?S 

Mopiciaiis, m Waarda 
Magnet: jn Pblk-madicmc, Louth, 317 
Miyjni and ghni Ilrmignir, tCj 
Ma^nla t lucky to etawI under bier, 

470 

Mji^ic : eggs in fotkiale, IJ%bknd*, 

Mogj-ati, jjw Hungary 

the, 154, r$i, 34B 

^tahDi*«na, King, Jw King Mahlsena 
A/itAatB^nt, the, 179 
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MnilcmrVgn tribe i folktrirt. 30^8 
Main Rjinee AspiMal 

»f. 403 . t Ti - 

Mnjor, A. F. X tw.^fiy s 

Miacmf, OJjcnt i Ki^tt^l^lr; ami 

Soulb Canam 

Malnj Fcninaul^ Jtf Scmimg 
Malodin Cmmoii, J« Kmg 

Msicolm Canmnrt _ _ 

Man i baby posmded for HiTiHibilityj 
D^ibcraitfy. 74 i c^acali^sa ^ 

wotIc ofr Ivowcf Cangilp 4^;5 ■ 
m moaci^t, 290 

bro^t Girtt iskiMis &c.p IM 

Mflndnike : diesiT^ of- 
Manipur^ jm Meithos 
ManiUng ri.Tcx; fiit cnstoffi after 
dcarti, 4^4 ^ . 

MaojiUJi gcnrtJogyr TaettuS, 354 " 5 r 

35^9 

Maayema: ft™E of d 3 im(mcucE|. * 5 S 
Man^ ftJklvf«p Fff liilt of Man 

: Mktsdc, i j? S Her liks^ 
as BmuletSt ET^glantJ, 393 ;: DiU- 
7> jTaAiiJija nrasewed, 359 ^ 
liUpk tr*c : in J&piiaif« 377 
Mar. cvE faai>, tfialkan Penku, JOJ 4 
Marcb^n, Folttil« 

Mare, J.r.r Um^ , 

ilEJctt, R. R-: by*—RMda 

Siviaiijm iMK7 ikH7» qf 
/rn^vidm^iim: itit 

iAjf Situfy s/ jVoim /Vi^/fM* 

252-4 ^ ?borL notite by*—Kidd’s 
Tht PuH pf /Ai- A>im 4 jiirf 
Mmd£Ms, 509-10 
Majmeflldl Oifi prepbetp ifi? 

MflJriftgii cosiorm and bebtft S Ai& 
tirdk. 99 -i^ 3 n 244 ?^^™®" 

285 * 6 ; bridcgnxiqn joitt* bnJe % 
liwnliyt TibeL, 117 * capbirc cai- 
tewE^ 2^-Si Cocgo> 4pi 

Cal.li>Lat-ms, J&S ; CbitsbaU^ nlfis 
ind ceiemoiiie*p J77 7 di^imtwn ^ 
nuLrtiagep Iieland, 323 > ScplEfliad^ 
iiq-jo ; bait iaScied lO liippf^ytus, 
titneicn, 1571 brad BJiartd aftn: 
mafriin^i Abnini, 31 j; bn«tCTmy» 
264, 267, 273 4 7 India^ 151,264-7; 
L<>wEr Cciiagpp 41 ^ 4 p + 2 ^‘ 4 i 

433; Lower Nigfiii 4^ i 
\^wh oF primiiLve races. I z6; Meaico. 
toDj nclyuvlryp *SI S R™nJi»iss»f 
147 ; St E™dltEmvpbe^i^ 

3jd ; Scotland, 339 ' 40 ; Skimmins- 


imi ridingh T^cv^’0.90: iwayatn'vaia. 

In jaia^^i 114; Torres S[Taits. 

4S7 

Mais, -1^ Am 

biAE^mes: ongm of * masoCiL,^ 290 
pbtgne at^ ig:: 

Maiyboioagh tribes; dead, disposal 

of* joi-a 

Mucots, IM Amidelf ana in]]iziias5 
Mnibiikiiiiimbwe : n>me of »|ie> ^ 5 ^ 

MMbs: 374 

MMtcr Thief type of folkt*Ie, iSfra 

HkiIiews, B- H. t Folk-Telea of the 

Aborigjnea of ^iaw Scwth Wati^ 
224-7, Si ScKbjIogyof Ihe 
AjTHnda and Cbinsalw Triliis 
(Narthera Territarfs An^tiilia)* 
99-103 

3 hlntiian:byf stt Motbei figbt 

May; {lie sIjp May Dtty): ist Sun¬ 
day, web cmWKn. AthSrdecdSbirc, 

473 

May tkyj well cmitip, Aberdeen,- 
^irtt 472 

Maibabi Stkfu: grades anaong^k 
Mealfa E tthc A±dbracnJ.ll; ariii 
Kiib^, Mote of); cbnrtn jLgHjnSt 
whillow. 317; cbEd's hair fitSE 
cnl by PiBin, 319; dead coach, 
3j(j; fniktaJe, JiJ ; ghi^st fonrtif, 
32Q 

M*kb, rw Acnolcis and taiknuwn 
MedeiL; in Homeric poems^ 6o; sng^ 
of* 61 

M^raJ folktoTC E (ree Anmlela 

End lalismana; and Charms and 

^ _T 

dfs nrf ff iff/urift /jtmsht ^ 

dy^entEiy, 419; eye dtscaaes, 
20a; headache* 304 ! iBdainma- 
tion. 111; sciatica, 71 ; ibto«t 
diseases, 306; tbiusbi, 3 ^ 1 ® ■■ 
worts, fig, 315 ; whonpingOO^t 
196; HippolytM Wgod nf bcal- 

TrOcWJi+ 157 : 

_WiVf .--^Anstmlk, 3 P 4 t 
ders, 206, ail ; Ireland, 

Lot^et Con^,_ 4^9 : Menm. 
500 ; OitfoTOsihjfei 296; Srot- 
kod, 71: Someractj 89; Tiani- 
^-aal, aSfl-l; 

rrm&h'ei ;—^Irtrod of St Amhoniy* 
3111 brovd proTiOttliy buried# 
396 p red (sartii frotn antSi" nests, 
419; EealMcin midlOi 7 ^ 5 
worm bristb. Sg S sock, 3151 
waler fra™ holy well, arti; 


Jbr^< 
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** waler of tfet Lhicc bonnilitris,” 
316 I wscbt bclti 304 

7lh 5 QQ| pottitm uf^ Cav&q+ 316^ 
316 

^TrtiingEt 1-4, 5 , =57-*a 

N^ccHlcthic j«in*jn^ m Stunes 

71 ^ bf T. C« Hodsoiif 
ifiewcd* 479*80 
McJuiapiis^ ai, ^ 

MdiDc^ s Stilomcn bljuadfi); 

SKTrt soafticf^ 

Mcfkfln, Scmidr iSatyr 
MemlJCrrn dfi&d^ 1* 5; Ji^ 358 

Mcffibufi dcctffli, 1 * 3 , 3, 1 39^JO, 

357^8 

Meiube^ rc^^cd, 1-J, 5, a5^^ 

Men££|p& ; dljjs eotsCj 43 

Mensli^ his horses, ^ 

Mnrinrij : 307 

“ baose : Assam* ; 

Ijowcf CoD^Q, 4^S; is ^lEmiitive 
tritJcf, 370 

Menatmalioa, jm CatuscTiia 
BiermAKi helicTs 1 Iretan^T, 171, 31^; 
Mlcmac Idibims, 70 j IJl; 

S- Afric»> 169-; America, ; 
ScoUuul, 171 

Mcfroa's, water ffptrita, Trelund, 171 
McHBari? Amnlrf^ 463 
Mctfiitiirgy: tti ZDLrtpQ.nRbeF£ difilrict^ 
379-^ 

Bfctols id folklore, jw Copper; Gold g 
Iron and ^leel; ami SUver 
Medeo t 0^0 CHoikU ; 4RV^ 

TlucLlBiijJi; Stair's /m /mittm 
t u A^at-ritl^r if 
rcTifiw^^ 499-SM 

hft&nvrali: raJno nw!e usd fero^le 
inijtn«, 363 

MiemAC Indies t roflcijilt^ 70 

MMdiesejtp jMf Londoo 

Midnight; Itl TPrcpaitEU! oautlet. 

Kidscnmaei Evb t dunmait, Trcknd, 

Mikadoon tribe ; BAtimu a Cttltnrc 

hero^ 483 

Alikirs^ TrfiT, by E. S4*eb mid Sit tL 
Lyalb renewed, 473, 4S1 2 
Milan: lelras uf l^ 

Milk r horn muTefl, recorded instaihcs 
of, ]o5 

Minkin tribe; ftaiBusai a callote hero, 
^53 pod, 4B5 

MiiLt] Id charm iot dogv Lower 
Congo , 4jfi 


Miriam : dead^ dlapaial df, ; 
ghosts in miilTMl form, 481-4 ; bem 
cnlt^ 48^ I wctal orgadisaLiod, 4E7 : 
Ho tmees of tiricmlsm, 483-4 
MirrOT* m Lookil^ glass 
MiM: dl Druids 7Sr ahiouda ddries 

MltSUmc: enblm, Jipnii* 375 
hfodjadji disJtrictT lai* EalcmlM 
Bleinmg i Lqgeiuia, 480 
Blotd : ghost struy^ 343 
Molionesh, ihr* 163 

Moly ; coam cr charm rq Circft^i qim- 

I^^EnE^ 75 

Biond ay t hair CUtling onses httMnesK, 

Ireland, Jrp 

hrook-cyi (iiei mha Chhnponaael; m 
folktales, Tibet, 116, 37^ 
MOfomoirtfashire, lor Ckerwciit 
Monolithoa £ dsterm iba* onnot tv 
CDunIcd, 470 

Monsembci fnaeni custom, 93; 
inbaQ qrdeat, 94*7 j trhdtcirab, 

Montague, Mrs. A, ; Fflitb-enje*, 

34 g-I 

Montezuma; crpented retom, 
mis, ^00 

Mofaiirt, rtf Days and SeoiOlti 
Moon : amnlet pcepated io dork of, 
DxS. A., 396; cftKenl amulcEs^ 
Ei!igland, 395, jpg ytafr], Giwka, 
4 J &9 MadHiirs,, 32 r 

h'apleapXij, P^irtuga!, 

332^4 Bpajn^ 333^4; in 

folknUca, 19; illnm caused hy, 
Ponogal, 217 i new, h»d %hit¥cd 
at tl mt of, balcmha, 3$j 
Mow *: ^ five aa protectire nnmbcrH 
231 f JTiRuenfe on BjnuEei5, l 4 rtu- 
gal, 230 

Bf Domndle ; divination of catuiCT of 
death, 39$ 

BTorehath S holy wdl^ 49 
Moreh: o&k, ^ 

Morning Star Cencmaiw of the 
Fawoce, The, by A. C Hsddon, 
129 

MofOCCiO,. Jtf CciJ]4; F«J Moot* s 
Fercfijl, island ef| Tanlet; iincf 
Tangter 

Morrilcitl, Miss ; Billy Beg, Tow 
BcE^ and the Fairiei, 324-7; The 
Laxy WIfes a Man* Folk-tile, 78 S3 
Moses the PmpKet: in legend, 
Mopoew, 44J 

Mother Meng, in diiflfisc puiigiilory* 
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Moifter-ri^t: AnsiAon legendt i6i; 
Am^riiuiitn&p 4791 Aimralia, Tur- 
21 Banta, 155, 4 lii 4 ^ 3 -^ 43 *. 
423, 42^, 42-, 436 
M«cw mnscntf, 39^-3 jOl'- 

ML Ida: In 59 * 

Idt Olyoipiia, 1(54 

Mt O™, 1631, 164 
Mt Fcli^in* 1^2^ 164 
McHinL Trcieddr Savadd^ji late 

Moanluri Bab tree ^ Ew 1 g 3 (iv«ir dom, 

Kirkcudbr^htLsbSte, 344 
Moyntains i free ahty ttttiiir najrt4fs\ X 
Jluldia spirit, I'jl 

M^LHuninjf cnstrittil, Jfe Dciilh Wid 
fuiuMHi cu^diR^ und beliefs 
Mciuv: ossorialeil witb Si Gt^rude, 
FUnderSv 21 3-31 hissed bread! 
drivs off; Fiandeia, au ? tn Colk- 
lales, Indclt, 34^^ Scotland^ 235 ? 
Tibet, 1 l 6 'S p inacTted iUv* iolo 
idd p Chi hUr 9 (± niErase Apollai 237; 
in iMTcn rhj'nifip Lonth^ 335 
Moyo dan, Nyania SiC,^ 2SS 
bltilc : fibape-sMuni^ to, -i 4 ™^rffrt 
A'igAlJi 179? white mules nf thetrl' 
£c j v^ii c^krry bdldillg; ^ons, Rhisto i 

470 

Mnila^most, rath af t ftleeping 
vruMrd, 32l>a 

Mump: chpirtii against, Cavan, 315 
MnncJontii t Ictvs m dmitn foi dop;. 
Lower CottgOj 43d 
MuTiBtc^ Cork county 5 
Limerick i awd Tlp\MmFy 
MniLstt'aU'Psnan, Jtt Mint 
MnnSer trials, iirtlllcL for hm at^ 
LkSvA., 396 

Myrray island^ lU MLriim 
Murray rirs: de*d4 disposal of, * 
divinitioi] of CluiseE of deaths 39^ ; 
grave hntp 40$; Eangunee, JfJOt 
sfciill, i™ Of, 39fl ^ 

river: m foiktalcsi 

237 , JD3.4 

^usiCi (irtf jAjj Faik-TBilsScl S deTtltip- 
pritMit of art from folk rnusic, I 40 ' I 
Muik-deer; in folktaVet, Ubel, 11^ 
Miiflk-diick 1 in foIlttAlet AnilraUa, 

Muskerry 1 in fol charm 
Husq uakie tndittna; folktalt^i 477 ^ 
Mnialrtmmis the poeU Ictteri 0^ 
Myortme J amnlets, 71 ; wtidng> 155 
Myrtlfrtree 1 davmr remains 3* dap 
in 4toKiJLeh, Morocco, 4551 mptle 
Laid on ^vesp MoTQCcot +55 


Myria, H'il “Mt Ida; Scamandet livfif l 
and Troftd 

MysDie 3 amuJetaj 474 
Mvstcifes: Ginek, 238; WeW^fl 
JSwCOTf rerigwed, 

3703 

by c. S^tulrei rcvieffetl, 

Ktgas: costume wom ance by raji of 
MaulpuFj 480 J folktale, 481 
Kaci&j^ skip of Edda, 187 
3 ffl 3 s, human : buinr off in Uurtal 
rites, W, Allfitralia, 392-3 ; KAfilfw 
Lfidlt Emm, Jidda, 187 ; white apocs 
feretcll giTtS^, Japan, 375 
Xdis^ metal t tn chaim ot^tiaE evil 
eyCf SotnefWt* ^; as mOEur ffiaicot, 
Enftland, 292 , 

Nails^ wiut t ai anmicts, FlaCid 2d3, 
306; in Bastfj omdJef FUndeis, 
S03 

Kalarlalctifp l|3 

Ji+mics: charmcfs muat tiTVOW paticnl i 
tntl rifline^ Lie of Man, 7&! dcriiTd 
frocn dnnrmstaJIcei of birth p Lower 
Coof^ 420, 422 i give power over 
ownert, lAle of MaOp 78 ; fisa in 
Teutonic Trtj'thioj-hcioic Uferattire, 
353; of Magi Kmg^ In oharmi, 
Niinsla, Kingt sae k£i|; Nallda 
Nanny Fowicrr rivTcr Spirit, ry i 
Naples: amarutili, 222'3 
Napolerai BaDRaparlC, tradidonfi of, 

III 

Napoon : dend, clifiposal o£^ 4OJ 
NararMranadaLtat sloiy ofp 72 
Nairmyeri Iritfi 1 dmiL dispowl of^ 
39OV 395? divination of causer of 

doitK, 39l» 7 

XalBl DoWTis (Aas,): deod^ 

nf. 395 t A02 ^ 

Nature worahip amongst CeltO'Larin^ 

3^ . . . r 

Neckar Dver ; spent oE, 171 

Necklaces: amnlciit, EngtaiuL 293^ 
JOd-2 tJJaif), Flaftdcrai 2nS-lQ; 
ma^c, of rrey, 71 

Nccdt: meaDS ly tetn-ovc from hand. 
Loath, 317 

NeleuH, iltory ofi 1 57^ **^>3 
Nepal : In rolktikn Tibet, 117 
Nepenthe, yb 

Nereids: in Greek folklAlet 
Nervous eomplaintE; t wntiJilels against^ 
Fortiigaip 21^ {// 4 /id), 221 
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NniscrlflZHlv Bdgiaw j fiWHolknd 
Kctsuke^ Imiul* 3.74 
Kctiki kLilA Dewtr ti4%nd, 317 
New GallcwiL;f t jckorney nmtn^ 344 j 
nnwHn cw d4XH, 344 
New Oame^t ftf# Papttftni); 
ti]4cinkm^ 4^3'4 

New li*3L5 iPoiiu 1 burn bnity- 
man, 3&I 

New SoKULb WflJex: \s« Jt&d Bal- 
lanAtd I fioiw^ai^ Tfrei * H^THng 
riTcr;^ G^toiL, Cape; l^ctiUirv 
rlw; lirlngsicnic cDumiy ;■ 
m^rircri ^[cnindj; MmrumMdgfls 
ttTCTj ForiJackMKL; Port S^ephenj;; 
Sjiilncy:; Uftdtrnamai^iriieij j 

‘diEpoSal 400-1; foliraJcs, 
3^4.7+ trt&umTing ens-toms, 400 j 
1^ grAvt^r J94 

Newl: e!|it]cr& 4 T«epef, Ireland, 317 ; 
kiUjcd ^ njEtt1<^ Trelaiid, 317; 
licking k Et¥ei baling &C, mwer^, 
Irdandp 317; pam4» ef, IrcLanib 

^317^ 

New VtHu-: fcstiTiil, jA.pan^ 375 
New Vc4r’"fi Evt: guy bu mt Ol buried^ 

Ouemw^^r 105 

New Zealand: a/w ^fnorij) 1 

g^WEiJMTtie amalets, ^93 
NgiU but^uaec, 9J 
Nganga*, Kt Wieards 
NpeurtibulHbc; marriage eyMOCfUp 10^ 
Numga ;grp«5.i m hsmdng cbaim, 
Lower CdiiE^>± 4Ji 

Nigem J fwe a/m Benm i mi/ 
Iguta tribe^; Lennsud'^s Z£f Aenwr 
JHjf rc^-icwcfl, 496-9 

X%Ki tifty of, LU St Fltiick 
Nighmuiret a.mu 1 ct agaECL’Eip Amrim, 
joo 

Nib li^er: a^ect m Eph. r&im, 472 j 
Proteus le|^dp 166 
NiiLtr tn chirms gainst wailBi^ CaTan, 
315, and for buniidg tackj Low^ 
Congo, 434 j in liiTinalmn, Cmm, 
f kn-nts fn iuntilet igainrt nosc- 
blceilmg^ London, 299 j yeart fairy 
du'e31j with, mortat husband, Tibci, 
nS 

N^vehj fish K-^t 166 
Niobc and her children, 1S5 
NS-rellcs; water from crypt sprinkled 
orer fiddsj ar^ 

Nixie, Water spirit^ Germany* 171 
NtktEoIkr iff Swafiiiam 
Nonriandj^ t (wr e/iPti Drome rivw ^ 
and haJaiaeJ; Alarbkine'f da 


VuuT Tfm/ 4 : ^drrrxp Camt^j 

rf dr rAmaem 

^ermamf: yrMr, yiklin 
rrriewed, 49 J: u^diuima of WjJJiam 
the CotV|ueioT, 1 X 3 , 49J 
North i of chtircbyxrd& idr onhapcEred 
459 ? 'i™* opcacd ^^Kf devQ 
^ at bftplilzaff ^c:, England, 
45 ^ 

North Ame-rbca; ijr« Omada; 
^kimo; GreenlfUld; .Vfcxic»i ua/ 

Untied Stfttet of Notib Ameriea] ^ 
bones of food memobEiUy trcfiOcd* 
33J ; seerei 3^ede4, jyi 
Norihamploashire ^ ^ying, 3S6 
Nonil QneciLsfejTy; bum for btiiry’ 
awn, 3S1 

KortoO Fitzwaixem: dtagun legend, 
; Roman road, 33 

Norwiy: {itt alia Hdmtkfln^la; wd 
ScxndillKvialt folhtalci, 167, 177; 
gud geneulogy* mennaidp 

fJT ^ Oiler the wraji^^ 1^7 ; shape- 
thirut^ hy trolls and wltchefi ^c,, 

^ i66‘7 

No^^blecding: emilt ft t Lon- 

don, 299 

Noles from Gme and ibe .tRcatij 
hy M. Ttiompfeofl* 4^7£> 

Note* on Some Acnnlati ijf ihc Three 
hlagl KingE, t^ H L Flildbnrgb, 

Sa? 

Note* on Some Contemporiry Pwtn- 
gue** Amnlcls, by W_ L, Hilcl- 
burgh, r|i, 

Noiei on Some Outums of the 
Bangatx Tribe, Upper Congo, by 
^ Rer. J. H- Weeksp 92-y 
Notes im Sone CtiKtams nf the Lower 
Conm F«^e, hr Her* J. H, 
Wct^i 409-37 

Noiea on Some Fleminh Ainnleci and 
Belief^ by W* L, Hildborgh, 

300-14 

Noninghamibiret tff Old BAHfeuTi 

NcwcnibeM ftif& Gny Fawkes' 

Day I riwrf Si l^ubett^a iWj; thm- 

d^e, 337-9 

NEetc-Selc 1 In abotticm dnaet Lower 

Cwe*. 419 

Ntuttibir 254 
Nudipcdalha rite, fiS 
Nnnu ami Egcria, tale <if, 178 
Nnrati^ri ifl folkloret xndtr tmnfvii 
nvm^f, SUrA lu Eifttetl 
Nur-aJ-dirv All* talc of, 153 
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Nun, Ah ; review* b^p— 7 ^ 

Hiitstry ^ vqj, 

I, Z47 ji \ TburcMW* 7 ^ 

F^ir^ HoAk, 

K^'^k ± dan oune^ 

2501 fotkTnlei^ ^54 
NyMsalimd^ BlaiitTTC; KoftniLnfca % 
Likcmn ; ^jbi]]il| aiufYa-a 

O^k^tree t in Greek diam^ 67 ; of 
l^nreb, 67 ; nf Zensp Dotk^nat 
Oaths: m Greece, ajS j iti Homeric 
pnems, ^70 

Oimeal: In chartrt hem dk- 

Mic^ Cavan, 315 

OhitiiRiyi F. T- EiwoFthyt i€ifjhi& 
CBrioip Capi, A- L: Feainlc Tnfan- 
ticidE in rhe Pun;ati^ TgS, 3 fi 1-75 
October I Sbnating Feast^ llnni, 

435^9 

Octopns: bj Rluides, 4J69 

Oddi, Danish aiimfralp 1^5 
Oddo, mTidncTabEE garment of, JZ 
Odin Hieas! raicalogies, 357 J Nagl- 
Utt 7 ^ 7 ^ Skidvlidncr, T^7 f rraccs 
in SuixUrrSetp 45 

; aa archer, &a : as bcC|:ar^ 
1S9; CaJypKi give* ma^t^ck Ahin^, 
72; in cave of N&ubdk, 163 ; a* 
desertCTH : si Oodonap 67 r 

escapes kom SirciiSp 169-7Q » in- 
herils emft from AatniveaSp | 
sa^ of ab^nl huabandp 153} $mea 
Prirteui, i66p 165; BLS server to 
wcKxft, 154; and TeknmchH5+ ifij 
folkinre oFp 53-77. 1 S3 % 
Oenonep notnnmed in'Homeric poems. 

Ogttst in toTkuJest Cyprus* 187 41 , 
loduv, tjQr lialy. i6pp Siolyp iSS^ 
Tibet, tl8-^ 

Ocresscs : Ceylon^ 179; Eskimo, r7d 
Omine the c^Cp Sioly, l SE 
Otntmfioi! i of Qmc, 7J-4 ; of faLk- 

wleSp 74 

Old BMiord : Uifialcif amputated leg^, 

Old^leeve: dragon legendp 33; 

Oidbun: thaj-cak€, 3^7^ 

fjWd^Wp G. ScbUCte, 
iTTicwcd, 353^9 

Old: Windiw: = anrniaEed 1 iair*p ipy 
Olkrp Nor»e wizard, 1S7 
Olrtkp A, s review by,—SchUtte*s Oid- 
fim G^ji^ 3S3'9 

Omensi ia? ; ntnongii CeJid-L arins, 
36S1 animflls, /ttaJt 55p Irc- 


landv 3 t 8| from ag^Io blCHsoms, 
UtPCoinsbire, 467; from lin^ nails, 
Japian, 3751 from ghoix*, Irdnndp 
330; from Jidjf itring hrcitkins, 
Japan, 375; from my^teriouHtnotii, 
Uncolnihlre^ 4JS6-St jjqm J14 n, Scot- 
Janiip 3441 60m sneezing, Greekfi, 
106, Japan, 373 ; Iram soles of kel* 
Tibet, Ilf; fcom ESmnhling* Lower 
CcEij^p 43d p fiTHu wraiheft 3^7; 
nf datliH IrrUnd, 31S* 323, Jaiun* 
J7S, Lincotnsbire, 4^8, Tibet, 

[ 17 ; of giils, 37S S of hmiL- 

ing ni-lctlc, Lbwet QmgOp 436; of 
jortecKy, Lower Cerngp* 436, Soot- 
bind, 344 

Ontto : il*id dwell in grive, 39^ 
Oininpif’01,1 m Siegfried saga, 76 
Onion; as arnolet* Rhod 9 , 469 
Qiiognco^ doating island^ 185 
Qnyi: amulet cu* KngfanJ, 397 
Opening Windows for the by 

W. Innes Pococrk, 33^7 
Opcnmg ^Indciws to Aid the Retwe 
of tbc SoLilp byj. Cratdig-Davies^ 
icE 

OpOa^umi tkm Co Wrap drtid* Ans- 
Ualin, 397-S 

Oracles s GwcVt * 7 . 2385 treM, 67 
(}rai tradiJian /A/ /ndvtF^ by 

Major J. A. A. M'Nair and T, L. 
Bariown noticed, 507 
Ordeals: by bracelet* Lower Con^, 
41 ^ f by repreMtatives, Lower 
Congo, 4 t 6; in inituitoxy cEicmn^ 
nt«, 370 i oetb hy Siya represents 
pgison ord:^!, ^70; pOiSrHi ordeal. 

Lower Congo^ 4i5’i» Upper Coego^ 
947 

Orion, the gmnt* i 

Driitey oftd 0k^ Z^re, te- 

Tiewe^ Jaf-S 

Orkneyi^ands: Or£d- 

dtmt ft //ialttadfMJi ncviewcrl, 
] 37-81 diyidiog seaweed amongst 
ibrinSp 137 ^ msbe M. tq sbee'p, 

OsitflOic sagg* t Cwnan tminics hell* 
i£a 

Qstend: amaletsand l^diefe, 500 IJ 
Other-World* lef ffndea 
Otmnit;, 300 

Oicm *00 of rctseidon* 160-3 
Outwitted Gknt lype nf romtale, 169 
Over land Corner (Aufi.): dl^inationof 
cause of denth, 396 
Ch'edookmg:, Evil eye 
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Owi : ic 23^7 

<H - jamaa of, S. Aina^ sfii; qi«i 
Df OdyiM^, 157 

Omfqrdlhilie: smokt, 295 

Padani St Anliiaay af, sio 

rAez la 

p 4 M/lft CtHihLjiimM, tw P. 

Sel^lat, iTOiCTraL 3;^$j 
1 ^u 1 aJ 3 CM! 1 I blHckitmrhj^ 

Uf^ Ttf^ ^^IKW~Kir«in fOnt rcturViWP 

bf N. r. Polity*, re- 
vTcwdd, 37S 

Faldcn Lbamcs Tibct> J^S 
PKlcEliiM ; [lajtha Jimialcm ; few^ - 
Joppa j joidin; ttwid Shediani); 
Htuianrr^ FeiJtlatfief /f^Lmtkr 

Mvlem^. dtrinioM dnt /yeiPiiA 
iriEi™a, 5C0-J ; pr«i»»tonc popata- 
tkiSr S& 

Palui, tlrt, Sidip, 47J 
Pahs Smiday: bra aa 
Flaikd^rBj soz 

PkJin-traG : of UetpOrali^ fij ; 
t*«lTiI: pil^ntfeg^ Id, 474 
FiLJnpbleU pfflSMtcd to Folt-Lrac 
S^ctTp SM &ooki 

Paiyab: iifi tfaiara; Tata; 

IwiitETii? Kbatti tribe ; Mitihala 
Sikhat ftiknmpJL; RasaSo ; Sultan; 
Totbela! artJ Zm[ia Jtaljatli); 
Ros*^! CfmfittiiHvm rf ikt fhtM;a& 
Cuil^mAfy Lism tc™wcd, 

F^ttUlie tti£antid<ic in the Plinjftijv 

by Capt. A. J* O'Bdcn, ucS, 

^in 

I^Otb^f : PiotCTLi aa, 166 
Pawra r^ad at meelings of Folk-Lore 
bodely, 6, 2^7^ 

Fap&ons; Bakost mflaeneMi by, 4^5 
Faraiitscj ccnMfl dise the scented 

BjtvorEpni^. MoTIKEOp 4 SS 

FaiaJyj^s: caiued by ihrcw-hnnise^ 
Sonierttftp Sg ^ core for, ! 3 o 1 tleIBet^| 
%; iltie to aJr OMTeolE, Pf?r[ugaJ 
and Spoio^ 321 

Pifd, m LeoMtd; em/ Patitbcf 

r loocbiivg iron*” 205 

Parkin, ^ 

l^urctl ri'ffef I bi5t Daniah knifings 
J^p 4^1 leapi, 43; mad to 

Qaantotdu, 51 

FaiTQt' fcathm in bamine dliim, 
Lower Congo, 4U ; In YolktaJca, 
Ataatialia, jpni, Tibet, nSj g^tD. 
ns rire-indcx, Tibet, 119 


PiJiraia, King, £ir Site Panoilm 

Patabpum 1 tegand of foudding of^ 

M^SO 

PipilL-tree: in Iteend of fotiDding of 
PaUbpotniT J49-5^ 

PHOa, r« 

l^roctna: rmna>En of Lylman, 60; 

Ktii by AebillA to i^ht, 67 
Pumamil, sa GteeiUloiae 
PkiTBufa Indima- The M^/rning Star 
CeiattiOfly of tie PiWDec, A. C« 

Ifaddon, [19 

PcaEoek ; atnoTct agaltMt fealbcrai of, 

Ei^laiul, : 19 b; in Tibet, 

1161 fiold+ in pdjjxoffiraat Kban, 

Ftacodc, E.; Addas Sn-alEowii^ 

their Young, 473-4 

P^fl^ock, Miia AL - Amaleta nved in 
Lincolnahire, 1,^ Sy-fl; Pesttb- 
Knock in ti^ WapcnlRke of Cor- 
rinrium, tiaeolmbiie, 4b6>9; 
OJCbilHl by, J, £y-S; LimfolMiAfMV 
F 4 iM/ifnr,S 

Pw: in dieinatioo, CaTui, J23 
Pedlar of SwalThain, The: 242; by 
E- S, Hartland, 313-fi 
Peeblealiirt, Vamow 
Peclt foiklnk, folk-HHig, 76 

Peg OTfdJ, river 171 

Peg PowJcT, riTef ifrfrit, IJT 

PekUtiaioa, taJe of, 189 
Pelkj and bis dinij^T-rrrrcj. aoga o^ 
6 i- 3 , re^3 

PclIoin'ifoOE sbcil: as amalct, Soutb- 


port, |oi 

Pcn-Sclwood i battle of Peonna, 33 
Fcntangle^ u amulet, PnrtdgaJH zi 7 
219.30 (//a£r|, 224 
Peonne, battle of, j*r Fen ^Selwood 
" Calywo'i iilfi, eS 
Pen liancHi, tuTe nf, tjS 
Petaeus, saga o|^ 75 
Penbi i (mr diiMi Rnitcni)twin group 
OfmDzd-iVhriinnn, tdj 
Pcftb (Acs.); biitial ritesi 392-4 
Peru : dances, 237 
Pcfngb : modal oTMagi Kic^ 8d 
Pctheftnil I RcHuiih campi 33» 341 
Welsh retreat, 33 

Feirik4:tion, in ]:toincrie poentJ, 163 
Pbacacians ? city ot 58 ; parallel to 
aio^ of, rSft ; protatype of 
Utnp|ji«, 185-^^ sbip of, t^« 
Jogge««i origin in Noerhertt 
legend, J76. 18^7 

Phi^ji and Hippulytu^ lalcof, 157 
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PTiercs^ iboriginsl in lii^i 37 r 

Phie^ t Dcandtif ^ cuth goddoi^ 

PbUcktetfs^ sagi^ Q(k 
Fhociar J*r Mplii 

■p^jcrtnicLaiis ■; IQ HonieflC pocniSj 54:i 
57-8 

Phrygia I In legend of Adia^b, 

ji^Q 

PhiMsk 5 red as tiaw foTj PTAOilci^ 

Fbvlact«ties, j## Amulets m 4 tnlu- 
mans 

pic ; (tmulctH in shape of, EnglROC, 
^193.5, BiMp Prirtngal. 217 ; 

Ajteini^ Bcnils bow usTO Calydoo* 
(55; booj alpdn by Hcroalcsi 
□tut eaten* Balcmto, aS;J; bfiftil 

nMd In diviaatkiti, Tibetp Mj + 
li^cDil lif cfHgui of a bs te n tiffti from 
rtt.rk, Morocco^ 

iwinc of Ireland, 65 : Pr&t^ aa 
b<Mr, l« 5 ; ridden in Wild Hunt, 
SoEDcnret, St Antbony asw« 

ciated witbp Flnr.dcrs^ Jip ; buck- 
Itngs not charged, foffii Lowsf 
ConM, 421*, tasks M ainidelSi 
Gre^i 469 * . 

pigeon : in folktnle, Jtffetlhp 333. 
Figmieat in /AM 57, numngst 

MtUiquakicft, 478 s myths oF, I 6 l 
Pi^ye 1 id chflxm a^inst Tuumpa, 
^van. 315 

Pill^iiiJLgcs ; Indkix 474 

Pitlj u jnmney ocncrip h-irkCdil- 

b^bifllnre, 344^ „ n * 

Pin-Offering* A, by G. M+ Denton* 
02 

PirithCFHi, King, JM King KrillwHa 
Ptirit, T»*, hf E. XreEartlicn, 
nOtlmdtSoS 

FisUliu.: luunea 01 MsMgi Kiogtir so 

PiiEnmit E- B, ^ Burinf of Ampntiled 

l^ba, 234 

Pisdes^ H€ Faiiics , j 

Plague J amulEtl agninsl, tngluiwl+ 

491-2 I St Rocb aTcrti* Flmndnis* 

213 

plunktai Of wandering roclti, «# 
Symplei^'KiJes 

l^^antflin tree" stalk la polsn* oidcilp 
L»ppcr ConcDp 

PlAnls in Folklore : («? Bamboo ^ 
; CMflflTii; Clover ; Elem- 
ba-lcmha; Efllada ^mndcni ; Era- 
naophila^ Fecn* Hither? Hlcmmc; 


Rortse leeks Indian hfiEflp:L.U- 
pemta-Enpemba; Mandiakfl; Mint; 
Moly 1 Mttpdondi; Nettle: NiAnga. 
crass; Nselei-solt w Beed j Rue j 
Rnsbj Seaweeds SewpmiVUjn; 
flW ToboecaJ; in fnlktal^ ; 
in linked totemst New OninE* 

483 

pEMock, W. Iniasi Opening Windows 
for tJw Dead, 33&-7 ^ . , 

PimnE lioDolci {VV\ AnsJ - wniflili 
cuf^mp 394 ^ , 

PniBOn ordeals* Or deals 

Persons: Lower Nlgcr^ 4901 nAmes 
□f Magi Kinga ptot^ Frum, *5 
Po^lnndi Mtcient relimoOp 127 

Poldcn bfflit fort, 38; rt»dp :p 
PolieemlLn I mascot in sb*pc qFf Eng- 
isndp J92 ^ , 

polyandry* ra Mamagc costnitts Eind 

bcliefi ^ 

PDtfihmoia; HeJeU’* maeie diuS 
^tn* yd , , 

Polynesia: IfJVr 

Samoa, islands; anJ Sandwrch 
elands); dfincci* 237 S aeCt^t 
IceietieS^ 37t 

Pi^ayphEtnUS, the Cyoloplp 64. ib^p 

PomcEtanalc: tn AiaTJ taltp 153 
Pomcgfanatc-lree : Ikvwar im^niEilcti, 

Rhodea, 4^ h _ol . 

Pmnemnifl.: RtlgeSl, isle oI |, 

giant story, t2B 

Ponicrwy d: opening wmdoWS ta 
release sonl^ 10^8 

PopelEisia, In Hungaran talep 173 

fuLS, 7 ^e: Tki AfyiMf and 
t?/ C^fnf* 

frai ^4nfi/ji'fWpby I- Spence^nodendp 

QOg-l 

/^pular Siudfa im 
ii4/j!p No. 16* noticed* 

5 ™>i 

Poflock: phydeal ^ 

Pnbric, 33* 4*5 St Olab 48 
PorcEpborm glubialariH t as 4inp.let, 
Ei^liwid, ^ i beads derived fronip. 

PorpnUe s water■woEEuii]., 5 - AmciEcai, 

i £>9 

Fiirt Darwin l disposal af d«di 403 
Port Jackadfl - funeml cusEinnSf 399 
Foftrusb: iEiulcE, 

Port Stephens V dead* diap^^ of, 
399 1 divinaiion of ciiaaej oE death, 

399 
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Poftnn!: (w it/j? Lisbon S avtd 

Maibm iaiutdij % Nft|*F Kimc 
CraiLanponn- Amalcls, 

bj H. L IJI, 

i/iA'eil 

FosddiHi j in Gl^elc cnlti^ 338^ ; m 
Hnmcfic poem?^ 166 

Pcwcssicm^ demfm « t Lcmtr 

Nif^cr, 49Si ^ta^i King« |]itviect 
[ij^insU £5 

Fomio: as nuntfit, England^ 399 
wifr, tale ^ 

Potnmpo, Frasinn ^ 

P4Mlcty i in Zontpansbcig diatiicl^ 279 
Fo^cEra CmJE (.Ans.^, m Chinan 
trltue 

/VW' ^ 41 *^ CJiiirmr, T^f by 

G, H, 391, ftivicwcd, 

361-4 

Pragani^an, watcj spirits, javn, 171 
PngDc: asocdaLcQ nitk mimoilcnu 
ElmtnCf Flandcxif 2d9 
Fmac onincky ; licrwcr CaisgAp 433 
PrmLcIn Ftligjia i Amnl^^, ^14; 
313 5 f/An4 

Prayififft: Bsilcmba, 2S6^ Lower Cmignp 

/Vnci'^n/ Jbr rurorfrv Wia*^ l: 

djvj atAtt tnufdrii/ KJif-■ /lil^rtT^r 
rArf A'aAZ^ #Vj^0/jp by W. T. FciEkte, 
reiiewed. 

Pregnaivcy, jAf Eirtb costoms AAii 
betiE^ 

Prtaldtnt, etwtlon of, J 
PrrHdmtifll addr<^ J, ra-jd 
Priamp Kingp itf Kintf Pnom 

^4iif^r£fp by H, 
Wetter* revievedp jjo-a 
Prcitcsikui^ bhitaw of, 66 
Frotrus; Irgeod af, 15^ [66-7 ^ m 
3 sl gnd, l 6 & 

Ptovcncci jw MiusEfllH 
Frwrfbs I Dcvcin+ 1711 India, 5071 
t^w« CooiEDp 4 J 3 p 415p 411; 

Law«i Mger, 49^; ^Qrihjunpum- 
ihirc, 3S6; Nyftnja, 256; Somcrict^ 
40 j Warwkkiltittp 386 
PnufiiHiiap SDcknl t andoat fcUpiciii+ 
127 I ritnal of Foftrimpoi ^ 

Fuberty rerdnonirf, Initklory 
ctrtitindea 

PnblicafiorQj of FoSk^f,^ Sodety, y S 
/hiiifum'fmi ^ ikt Am^atf £ihn^ 
hgusti S^nftjr, Toi t| Am TtxU^ 
reviewed, 477^ 

Fn^blo Indbini t danoo, 7 
PnnjaiLb, m FfUljub 


Pin^nry t QffllW, 76 
PniTtan; dialect, 33 
P n-ibpnba of 0 >infi ibronc, India, 73 
Puiiiag Life mto an liloL 91 

Osiantocka t Lml Tmdlljcma of the 
Quamooka, by C. W. Wbiatler,* 1, 

3Z 5t{i>ra^l 

Qnecn Male of Suto Rflba tiibc, 27S 
QncensJand i («/ ji^ Batavni riricr; 
Brllendins Ketj SfubaneJ Herbert 
rfrcf; Letwer Leic^hardl; Lytid 
liwfit t bfsduy dkqrict t Nipooia; 
Kftlal Downs r irWSaiQef^); ilod^ 
dkpoaal of, 3»5-^!, 4^31-34 iniir- 
deter HiCLK revkii coipM*, 399 

R abbi t: bone &c. as aciEiletj Englactd 
Bnd U. S.A., 395-6 1/yWeJ j in fijik- 
talc, Nyanja, 356 
Raffles Bay: dUpouiI efT dead, 403 
Rain : no raiq Lower Niger* 

49fi ; EHin-makingT Acialolk, 311-2^ 
Cordca, 332+ Roinmnu, 347* 
Samoa, islaiida, 185^ Sotoinoii 
falands* i8|^ Torre* SltaiUp 4JI7 j 
lain-nulcii^ power de««nds by 
inalcs, AostraliA, JOJt ndn-iltropmg 
iiEeSp Lower Niger^ 49S ■ Tmks 
Praimag for kuHfi, by Rtr. G. E. 
Wtnlc, 2 jB, ^06-[2 
Rainbow e origin of, Auittada, loS l 
as sign, 

Rajpatana, ifr Cbtthnr; ami Rajpota 
Rji;pQ[£ t QiarTULgeeUfitOOiB, 169, 27J; 
Uibocis on^ 6S 

RftkflbnsiB T Ceylon, f7T i [odia, 170 
Rsnip jnr Sheep 
Efioui Psrainkca, story of, l6x 
Awime-p 64, 73, 154-5, 173 
Rruftlu, talc of, 154 
Rat 1 ebann agziiM, Keny^ jxS 
Ratlkr fO arntise ^rdshei^ LoWrt 
CoogCi, 40^ or s^ta. Lower 
Ccknfio, 431 
Haww, |kl4Cir of, 72 
RaTerij m fcSktales, Tibe^ tl6 
Red: for amuleti Atl, EngUndf, 2991 
3fi3, FlHndett, 205-6,310, PoitnEnl, 

215^7 S capi of ptScS, 

Snoker^i, 49 j Ecmlaild 

^c ,299 

R-ced I in folktale, Anifialtap 227; 

laiMoed^ Meiihcis^ 460 
Rcinnpiiatkiii be]i£&; AuftiatlSi, 396 * 
India, Jofi; Lower Copg®, 425 J 

Lower >Jifier,4?fl 
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Anfurrt dW M^rn it- 

^cwrI, 124-5 _,, , 

iff T^fTM^Siroiii ; toL VT.^Skm^s^i 
Afs^t AW^p™ Eiirifm 

reviewed, 4 lij- 4 SS 

Rtrpikles in fuSkViifc^ at FtC^ : HkitiI i 
Sn^ikc I Ti^d: Torwific; 

>Vjiti!r snake 

Ke^tefws, in-^p 23 ^ 5 ^f 
476-5TO 

RhimpsLCutiis, talc « 3 f* t&l 
RltHL the gijdiiisfc. 

^hffiiK^h Frkt^. JW Colt]fJtt« 
ftbeninnUjcni aultiJets HSTUnst^ Eng- 
iaTid.395 (/ArffI, 2gjt 
aoj-Si Simap 3 ?^ SartlfiTMl and 
DcVOlt, 

RhtM: Lorelei, 

Rbodee: {if* MtmflhtlKJs; 

Siri^ngvlo; iwn/Thaiiregf) t atuiiJetfip 

Rhymesi (irfsito Folfc-KinEs); iDEha^ 

507 ; Kerry* 31S 
Ri'tLIe rivet i f'cg O'Ndl, 171 
Rias of «5ttvcr ¥/tifSti t Ua folktale, 

Si™. 177 , , . , ^ 

FLiddles: in folk^c, Italj, 158; 
N^nisjai 256 

fOdh-v acridentas pmnitts Bgairntp 
Cdlo^e, Sj 

Rje-y^» 491 , c. _i j 

Rmgk fijiEcf *- as pJimlcts, FnglHiid, 
297, 301. 34L ElamtETs, 3 B 5 , 
Poilucd, ai6 (/J!lii 4 i in cbinit^ 
Irehuid, 516-7 S Mcwllae, LnELandp 
^□■ 4 , Fntlthai, 314 

RJngwonii t diarui a^BJlsHi Ijjnifpcki 

Kimrn feuttJSi WilfHJ, 4 fi 4 ‘ 6 i//fs) 
Hmn and iUCama, Ur vtt^r mw 

Ro&w^j Hill: speccFiJ hmnd^ 44 i 
iriiiiciati of oaineT 45 
Roebuck Ray s stoties ota 394 
RomaTi campst and bnUk 

legends, 55-6 ^ trcaaiiTe leprfldSr 3 + 
Romans, andtut t flmnictSt JQO; bed 
f«t of FUmen Dialis miad-artwa™? 

carnpai J« Roman Cflcnpa t 
W ins a!" witch medals., Tkiscany, 
K7- rorkt[iJc&, tySs NtidipedaLift 
rite, &a; BAiley's < 

A^eiw^ fcvitwed, 124-5? 
twin gfOQp '.>if Ramnldi'ttcinu^ ibj 
Rome: talLwaiiaofVtfrgillna, 7 ^ 
Rook: emeUied, Lincolariuce, 46S 


Rorik. Kfngt . 

Rosanejl’ ^ anildfrtiiri nmdcTBi. 200 , 
mrdiilB npun, FEaiideK+ M3 I ^1 
Fhnders, ao6 

RciStMrec : fojtn ™ve in balladi 6 (j 
RimEUcr.]: balkdi m ^ . 

RoiiEnania: ^b.lk- 5 Clng 5 ^ 505 ; Stmtl ^ 
Jiiira's Fri>m CiupJtlAiair Pifr 4 m ; 
Ptiit 4 rt 4 i/ A^ifvtaamaJi Cowffirjf 
Ufi reviewed, 546-7 
Rouse. W, IL D.i reviews by,— 
Stracilttco's Frtfli Catfisi&¥^/o 
J\Wm: Pifturis 

CTmtnry lift, 34fr-7 5 
r=HW EilwSuXa. 377 , ind Utpi 
nv ■‘E^lpiefiv 'Etbfi 

573 , 

Rowan-o'ce, ur Mcnintajn a£Ei ticc 
Rtaet in dmArnta, Naples, zaj 
Rl3gen, Me of 5 gra-m slory, IJS 
Rurik: doiji' hom, LancaSiiifC* 

3S5; St BfidgeE^Si cresseit Antrim* 
300: Bb*ep fod nitli, Orinicy and 
Sbctbmd biaiHis . 

Rnsat*: aiu CancasuS? Estnoiwa s 

Finland; Kojfelia; LStboania ? n»^ 
PciUnd)! ondent relight 127 w folk- 

soPSE^ 505 ? folkiiJcti^ i75i 176. 179 t 
id#, 47s 

Rnstern, saga of, 65 

Sacred Wells, by A. Macdtinaldt 47^ 
Sa^6ce; 

mrf^fafp—to dmd, Lower Conga, 
431; for mini ^^natolJa, 5^' 
blood of antelope at hunter's 
nraTc^ Lower Coi^, 43d J 
boTed ftt time ijf, Efiypt and K, 
India^ fiS; lo d&ad. aA Styi. 7*^ ? 
AiiPf^Pt,'—of cUtlilrcn, in arclltljc 
riluAl, 61 -f tnuJition* of, FiaMt* 
n 1-3, Greece, 23^! Lower Niger* 
49 ^ 

^Rroc t tudiacity in folhlii^i Cmh- 
waJl, I dS 

Saiiaj^ i« Folktales 
SailotB^ ci]at£5Tns and bcliefe, iU 2^cn 
eostcrasB and bcUrfB 
fiLAgoM: medals M ainolcts, Flan der*, 

St Alphonse de LipionT medab as 
nrntdeta, FlandetEi, 2*7 
Si Amhony of Fadiaa: bfilieb about, 
BelMuin, 2ia 

St Anthcmy Elw Hermit t bclieftaiKHJli 
FlaiHleri, 21O-I } mcdnli woro by 
animals, Ttnfy, ZX1 
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El ApollooiK t mcdflJli u unukti, 
Fliodefi, 307 

St BartiUll: agusEi *ud<!cn 

dEflih, Flamim, 205 
S[ Bfldcet^ Day, Sotirfrect, 40 
St Bcnedbcti 105 ; tncdaJs as, mnulftip 
Flaalmf » 7 * si i 
St onses, Antiinij Jno 

St Owto^cr 1 figure ms molot 
tnaasot, EDgloiiij *od Fisnce^ 
3 ^z -3 ; I 35 *diilj 4 :c_ m 

uncLMts, FliLadfnLp Jioj 

St Ccliunbti, in folki^^ 75 

ik CoD^u^ 33 

Bi CdcmcUiU l mr rTalq: eiS JJnnirtrg^ 
FlandciSp idi 
St Cmtitodc^ 2S 
St CtlJbonCt 33 
St Dwimwi, 33, 3S 
Si Uoiuitoi htttogr ss aintilct, 

203 + TTwi i l l Flandat- 201 

St DabfiCj 33, 4*^ 

Si Eipcditi; bcUcik abontp Flonckts, 

310 

St ntikk X we 31, AberdecnfthilEp 473 

St GAJtETU, 4&3 j 

St C^tg ^; “medaifi as amolcts, 

FUndera, aqg, 107^ lulf, 304, 

Fiartu^^ 

Si OtfHJtl I MajcUi)'; iituklais 

amiile(J, M7 

St Gcmtunt: nstdala as wnuku* 
FlajidcrSp 307 

St Gerirudc: Sl«Md hf«d 
Flandei^p 313^3* liiTok^4 atesinst 

toi£c Atp Flanders, 3131 pairoacss 

dfscHila^ Germany* 313-3 
Si GodE'lievf; medBilir u airiul^lx', 
Flnndcrv 315* ; weII uf, FUftdtfr5, 
^96 

St Hubert of U^gt : belids about, 
BetciuDii 31:^ ^ iUcd&la as amnletj, 
Flanders, 3li 

St Hu-beft b Day; bte4«d IjrMil ofi, 

313 ' 

+ misalftljii Ei 

Flanders, 307 

St TenjmE t on eBmubnluan ninaneii 

CdU, 17^ ^ 

St John, imalEtk oEcLlfieE ckT, Flan- 

deiSp 3Dli-9 

51 John Bn^i t medal* m amulets, 
I'landers, IID 

Jf™p2i E medal* Ac, HE nmuIttHp 
FUndcra, 305^ 2io 
St Lfonaid 1 m tcgerult WarwicLsbife, 
458 f of Lunches, 45B 


St ^figtjcim. In Jrab fblktik, 65 
St Mai^BTBt % in ■ihilEeU nj^diiiii 
cwnp, Ftander*, »? 

St Maj^rei OartCma l iibbM is 
mtiuEeip FUndeti, 207 
St Mar^KiEt, Queen of Scotlsmd, 

St Olaf S dbapd, SonkcrsEl, 4S { 
duaihch bi iiojmMJtrjitrla-. 

St Pettoc^ 33 

Si FbOomma 1 medals u anmltijf 
Flamkr*. 207 

St Roch E medkls as aomlcti^ Flan- 
den, 3x3 

St Sfltiv-Dla, weHj dI^ 49 
St Thomas a Itedtert e day «ill ob¬ 
served, SaHHEfietp 4JP 

St Wlifiid: feajit o£p Hipon* 4)614-6 

Saktidcmi, tale of, iSo, 186 
SaUrnff in dSrr SerniiUt^Jkm 

Aifimfyr, I>u^ by J>i G, 
herder, TCT lEwed, 500-J 
■Saft ‘ in Wood-kinsEdp caE-many, 
CauoUHis, 344: gfcvcn fbr nboilian, 
l/iwar CongOp 4^9 j in prtgnaiiCT 
ohajitfl, Lowet Ceraieo, 4X9 j if 
ipdt, mast pick yp id Jowref 
i^imSy Iddia^ 506 
Samm ialands e gimve trecp 66 \ wind 
and min bringEni, 

SoDcLiiati^ or rfifugea ■ Lower 

49® 

^dwieh iilind^ jw Havmii 

xVai'j, by □, ilalE- 
^cn, natEceiL f05-6 
San SaJ¥adiir E cnitnnkSi, 4^'37 
Saiar^dliafa. tale of, 157 
Saxubt Hiko my Mikolo*. Sbinio deity, 

_ j 7 ^ 

Sanidmi BEcip tndia,. 506 
SaliAp b Egyptian lale, 156 
S^vaddan fake: lei^end, 459-63 
Sotldjl i ture for, treLandii 31? 

Sctpii Evder river : in l/iad^ 63-4 
ScaFrifLiMTin: [uie a/ip Dansi DelS- 
marki Ei£da\ Noniray; Cklin HgM; 
iiMii Sweden); buuea of food eeic' 
moiiiiJly tnafed, 233 4; Dulaf kuH 
or Kulidshjalmrrp 75; Ilr4e*irclg 
tbE Biumn giant, 185; popylation 
/jom, in SiHnersel, 34, 465 CiAlgie'a 
^ Amimi Stmdinsti^ 
rrriewed, i24-fj tirifi mun qf 
Odin-Lokip Ibj 

Scanno} cuEuide, 313-4^ raDurrung 

tufllosa, jtA 
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Scipnlazs: t FliUidfil'H-T 3 o 6 
Sciif preitfPt«d at Tiiit, Tal^^ Uj 

cnfcd by wilstis ^njlci 
Western islca iSce^t-h 
Scorpkilli t ifecct nAi 
167 

SciJlIandi jj*f ft 4 u I^ebritlts; H^b- 
lA^<l 5 i I Ocbiwy islaisds i Sbrtliitid 
i^rwlsi WeJt-tin Isles; asidtenif^ 
HdJWfj ffitMfitj) ■; c^wnifi aCVd 

amulctSp S5 t foIktHles, 153^ 17S * 
Icelptc, 17 i 

ScTyuLg^ j« Cmlal-Eiaiflg 

Scyilii j'tJi cui 1 

Scfi-ccfi- T raennaid, S- Afrka, 

Sea cil5t0in? SQ^ beJicfej [s^ mSm 
Mcntmld belief); amulets >y 
Beamelii EngtEiJvi, Fl^tierSp 

303-5 r sptig festened W nuiA, 
Tlaiidwsp joa; MD&ng^i. CcLtct- 
iMm, J* 5 * j CloQ dc t'iqius m- 
Mrlal m fidtlac boftt, Flandei^i 
3Q3 ; menfuld dcsceciE £TTct luck 
or ni-lnck In fisiufig, Kcm', 319J 
l^tDLcuE T^gends, i«S-7 ; wiads 
bqm^l* Lerwicki lIS 
Sea Ejods; PcadJcin, t 
Jfi &7 

Scat: descent of fjuniliM Ire 

lancl^ JI9 J lo folktale, Orkneys 
aod Stands, ISS; Hujiumi fo™ 
cneiy 9tti ni^t, i&S; 

rwitcna' flock of 166^ f^o- 
te ?5 a «*1 go^f M sejil Kmdsn 
strayi Fijotij Ijel^d, 

319 ? seflJskin g^rtSlc cures setattm, 
VVntem Isles (Scot.), 7T i shape 
itultiiig bji Ftnw*&^, 

Seal riF Solrinaun, ^wf King SolamEm 
Scalings odd numba of timet ( 5 i 
ikKumcEiL lifiluclty^ JafttOj 37 S 
Sea-tickrursa- amnlclt agsinsaHi Flu¬ 
tters. 103 Pi.., 

Saiweed: al NeW Venj- festi¥al, 
Japan. 375 ^ 

ScartHryj elceCioft trft 4 
Secret iodetics | Luwci Col^, 4 JJ t 
Wi^lfitcr's Primi 4 rf Sffrff Ji* r>/(er 
feviewed, ; de Jt>n|;be'i 

StKriiis au 370, 

Sedgimoor Figfcl: itcribed to Danes, 
■ij ; tlTflililiOTlE of, 40 
Spids, /« Clover seed; Eninna 
scaiifkns ? refii ; I>atii ^ 
Set&rac 

Seine, Dept, of, Fwt^ 


Sclatl disltict. tcff Bilemta 

Sclldrktiiire, Yarrow 

Sell! or Selloi, pricsta of Dodema, 

Scfoang tribes : loteraism, 

ScmpetviBTiHi: *verti Ijgtiining^p Eng- 
Luyi, *g$: JapiwJ^Kbca^,t±cnmfly, 
29SI Ihnmlef-flowcTp Germanj-j 
Scrt^ntiiiK, D^ak deiiyT 
Serbs - Kjacua^a 

reviewed, 5 E 33'5 
Setpent. sd€ Soake 

Sesame r In folkuiJ^ Arab and 
Indian, t^S 

Seveni ntunberfciircdi BaJtftnfflit a 36 ; 

7tli BOC», powers of, Cavfn., 316, 
Mcatb, 316 

ScaiiJj intcituUTse s forhindcii to 
burner, Lo^'d Congo, 43 ^i 
pregnant or jnekling iftlfe|. lAiWiUr 
Conei% 4M-^ 5 pronaiiicuby, As^sm, 

, - - c 

gJia pgawn iiftie t mrcrtmeiHoil* 31S4 
SbjLo or Titw'tan atag; oqL in folktales, 
ribct. ti6 

Shape-sklfting £ ^ jJicet, 

A tg^fr 167 I folLcrfllei, 167-S, 
179 * byJiofiai Mcwocco, -f 53'7 I by 
Utsreid, Greece, ibS; by trails and 
witches, Norway. 166-7 
gjjark 5 group cd men, Torres StfUtai- 
j £3 

Sharp, C, T. p Sdine CbaLraCteristia of 
Engliali Volk-Mliaic, 13Q, 3^2-5=^ 
Shaving: of heaiii Abna^Ht 31 3 . 

TratiStael. 2^3^ 2^5^ 

SlaeflUi^n : tree of anEui^, 67 
Sheep : blatle btmE in diTrbaEHm, 
Ijmeritk^ 323; bonca noe tinraij 
Hebrides, 233! In stgainsl 

whoopiog congb, Devon, 345 ^ 
with tinhva, Orkpay and Shetland 
iabind^, 3S3 j ib folktales, itasqocs 
174, 173. Tibet. T16 j erraa 

of deniilt Greek ial^di, 77 1 lamh 
praiiKis hordes, FI unjer^ ZII: 
taniH In rain letviec, Anatolia^ 3111 
ram of Potyphpnni, 64-^ 
parrifierd Ibf Psillp ArtfllOilia. 5 
suckliDgE not ebai|;etl- for+ Lower 
Congo, 431 

Sheep in Kolk-rDedicine. by VV. Vt* 

FiiWlu, 34 S 

ShElli: Cowry sbcllt /mrf 

F^Zk^sd'i foci ahell): amuliftsv 
EngW, S7-S, 363: necklaiics. 
Smitbport. jociri 
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Stur^e dimn J5; 

Sfactlai>d^dj z (JW rt/„ u™ii) r 
Ciut> dHli]» V«1 fast. 1*7 J OtiJt, 
iWrf 2-, ftviewrd, 

SUe]^; 6,wgpo^op^^ 

Ol llaDKJluC dELlica* To- 

Iwky, JM 

Sh^le bu^, i„ folkaie, AoMadia. 

Stup; V nmolet, ftorti^. si^ 

Sniie H^bknds, tit NvasmIuh] 

: migicv in folfcuJe. chimt. 71 
"“ —^ 
Slaiew-iTEei: Somam, 3S^ 
Shmp^hirei al^ Conr^tS- 

niEiifliiig of M butp'" 383 

S«%i 

ossicnH] iqu 

^73 ! tot 4j^j 

Sid^k. J.: VTithv” 

A 3 UUU 4 19&^00 

SK^ricd, of; jg 

St™: c^lE aitiiikti of Ma«W 

Kinev, ^ 

gieofit 

SHli: aniEiIet^ fra®^ EnFku^ ™ 

Stl^: amoltts^of . 

^'1 

5 “3 f licMUKto m Oa^i^, j j 
SmdibuJ, stwy of, 

Singer, S-; Btood'KinBlilp, 343-4 
Sloulodiutst amulet, jMIiIiIe, 

Sjpylu* mtHtotain i {o y/jW (64 

^lens, myth ol^ '69-71 

^59> iSj-i 

aita, Indiui fiwlctcisv 59 
Si^jmnmin, in ml, of Adityav^nm,, 

Siipeiic^ Incky, 193, j^j 

B*''*ddai] 

Slddvlaiincf, Odin * ihtri, rgr 
Skwmi^aa riding, DeTon. 9a 
SJaptrich, G- H,,o(>mmijiiKatiDn from, 

Skirnit, fo gj 

MirophOna^ the, z^H 
SkulJ 1 aembta in shape of, Knglaod, 


d^TMaai/- 

iua^ uJtr 

JVm-ijt# ^nJ 

t/rvMd /li^TH/r -&*»■ 
^"*■4™, by Dr F, Knon, t,. 
'iiaarrd, ^3-r 

SfaTcmrniu; JolktalES, f7D-[; tcligng!!, 

■«« «-r enttr, Iicland. 

Steepiojf anntei and henta: I mind 
^at-3 “WJH, 

^pei: as amstel, England, 195 

^o'^-wcutn : In uuft for vnm^ Some¥- 
ail S9; ^mftil, Sacaetict, £n 
^*^2^ - mTTSJiA, flandm, 

S^i^ia 5 tifcfir 

Dunatt. 473.4; -inmiefa m 

sti*p« of, EngtwHl^ J97, 36a j Ai3(. 

ai* 6 q ; luire pri^ijadt »oinm 
iSlustSi. 4 ? 4 t in faile- 
tAi^Indu, 114. 349jehoitiipfwm 
^ rorna bcraitii, 4lj. hrgul in 
nq^Kig chanitp Lj>wcf Ccffico, 4 ifi ^ 

m SS-fio ; bMmcti, 

m ilDl^ tOtcmij New 
43j i N"cTCy taJu^ lIuLiac of 
omens from, //iftJ 
59 ; PfO(.«»ua ii, r^- in ram- nmlf . 
AjkatnLi, jiaa . 

of bc*st bnETQiii^ ftr + 
liuko-bi[c^ AiniLEel sg^nit, 

.,?l Cirte, *ini 

Mikfttla as amotet, Ftendcri, ^: 
TorntTri to aitmet A^d. Law^ 
4!jS ! luttwxj 10 stone, //iVif, 
IM ■ wa^ inaie, //rarf, so j white 
alien to team henat languaBT. 6s”*’ 
a* 01050, 1 ^^’ 7o6, 
■[^“‘ 37 S i «yilig nboflt. Gtecka, 
,'“ ' «nlnefcj m Cheea* Suodav 
_5 v^ 3“^2^'riwKit. toe ^ 

t dt Jangiity reviewed, ito. 
Sociolosnrof the Kw^r.AT:JjXV^ 


“s,:;i5f = •“ ~" 

Sd^r^i" SakifttOB 
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Some CkuuiicKerksdcs of l^glbh Falk- 
MiEsk, bjC-1- ShiiTji, 130, J 31-51 
Faik-Lisri ^ngi ia 

C^^ratr/a^ tt- S, Jlittniy, rt- 
vicur^, -354-^ 

Some Jfot» DD Hamem: Folk-Lorif, 
% W. CraotE. Si-77, 153.^ 

Som^TKt: a£rt7 Aisliak; AiMc^y? 

Hi^gwurtj] s Batltc EkiroLigti: Ur^nt 
■KjvjIL I Bridf^aler Cidbuiy 
C^Hijpii Catmmgtna; Canmn^ua 
Al ftrsJl r Cun nin^an I'irk ; LaJ" 
kaiti-pton; CdlTom ^ Quu-ilon ILortr 
tfaqr^e I ; Clnclmid'i Qoi-r 

ntr ; Combwidi; CrowCHinbc ; Cnl- 
hernt i ^nealmro^ hill; Downcod ; 
I>owjbciiro'- Durletgh i Fttmngdon 
Hill; K*«Ttlnjme j MendifK; Nor- 

ttm FiLfiiirjLtno J Okl Clcevc ^ I^ar- 
retj river; Fen-M^'CKWi; Fdtherton; 
Pcilden kUh ; Poflock : PiiriiDn; 
QcLanSpcki ; Rodwiy HIJL; Setl^- 
101301 Figiit j STnen-ige vrood; 
SLeeptiolme t Stoddaiid ; StOt^inn- 
ber; Stognraey castJc; Stoke 
CoiLrcy j Stolibid ; Stowe^r; T&im- 
tfHi ^ TimbcrszDmbe | Tone riTa ; 
Trcodic Ring; Wntdicl^ Wict j 
irW Williton); Amitklr S99(/^We); 
folk-Miisgp r4&t Su-ttdry Petrie femn 
West Someriet and Ilnonp by Kisv. 
C- W. 'WhktJerp SS-91 

SdEL^iiiit (Alls,): dcai3+ disposal of* 
4az 

Sorecfjj 1^ Md^c ; md Witchmft 

Soli] 1 io Celto-LoliQ beHcflp 3^8 ; oo 
dciiili iLppeftr? a£ KdmaJ, Tottcb 
SE iaiLS^ 4^1-4i or jdiOOtltig sEarp 
Jh}}aii, J75 ; LLniTbea for, Lowtr 
Nigetp tOfld ob 1S4 

Sflfltli: caipw burled U> £ace+ Am- 

zn . 

Sooth America E (j«* atro Pcni); 
Attiitod Icgcodst t^t : Lactfilmn m 
mntc, JOS ; porpcHB« water wu-mcO] 
T69 

Soaih Au-iTtalbi. m Adcl&jcje ; AJt« 
ipfln^j Aoijiperutt Cohofg Peiuii’ 
sula % Dtdy nver; HBrnumiksbLirg \ 
Muoomba ri-rer; M oonLodic; Alur- 
ray river; OrcrljmEl Coroer; Port 
Darwin ; PowclFs Creek ; Upper 
Fiiikc rl?er; spij/V tCtOrU riter. 

Soath Cwtiifa i littlfziLo rarest 475 S 
CM:k-fight!Jig,475t (laruES* CO^twOt 
475 ; ciinea from bdlin^ Uasirdp 
475; TOtivE oScriojf, 475 


SoTithcotlp Jofljuia s Seal" ojp 301 
I Sontii Dowps; arouTet, 298 
j Sooth Indian, Folk Lure, by A. tL 
474^ 

Soolhport; ainiileii jQt i n>u-TI 

I laaip 3DC1-:! ijdfftf") 

! Soalfa QuccosTetry: the burry-meii^ 
379 S7 
Sow, s^v Pig 

Sowing costJDms and beliefs t l^ng 
^wiu St iCedLedft Somerset, 

S|ialci; U« tf&£p Basques); amnletSj 
220 21 223-4; ColktaJe^ 

327 ; medal of Magi Kinga^ S5 
Spartw ^ In ralktnle^ Tib^^ 116-7: 

omen Tfom, //#Wp 59 
Spoilowhawk I in folhtnicp Austiaiia^ 

ibpajta 1 [m- Mogonla) ; hatlxmg, 

'47a 

Sp^iE; of Irkti Red Branch cham- 
piQDS, 64 

Spedmens tif Modem MUficcils and 
Ancient iVmiijeU of the Biilish 
lilies, by Ax k. Wfigbt and E. 
I^ivcit, 25a, iSS-^aj 
S^lonken dislrict^ jw 
Sphere, enndluy r as amulet, F«tu- 

Spnime, Im, 159 

Spider t ha folCcaie^ TU«l, 116-7 
Spindle: not twirled dming council, 
India, 506 

Spinnlni; eon^, j« FoDL-sooga 
Spitting : ii beljoLluLl pledgCp 367 
Spoi^ t an animali modem Greece^ 
L05 

Spring: d^4> tubfgr ittemiJki}; 

‘“days of grasa*^' Moroccci, 458; 
Gennany, ^ i scents from ceosers 
ol paiadjije.r Mococco, 45S 
Spring^! WariQp IleaxnlcSt god ot, 63 
Squirrel: 44 death waming^ L^mh, 
31S: huntedj Good Friday, Somef- 
ict, 4EI jaw (USamuLel, Sioox^ 297 | 
sfcm as ^uleT* EttgUnd, 297 
StaBbrdsharep /ee LkhSeEd 
Stag, Deer 

SlArt r lucky sEnr^,*^ Engkivdi 293 1 
sHootfng, sonLfi Oif deadj bipati, 
375i ^ Sipirits playing, IkiweE 
Congo, 4^0 

Stajs-ation, clwtti agalHJti Oavtui* 323 
Stcahngs of hair iv« ualtLEky^ Irelarid, 
319 J in pregnancy diarm. Lower 
I Lonio, 419 
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StEcI^ tte Iran and 4 tid 
Si^pht] 3 iDe - DiuJe by devil, 4^ 

fuiinlfc 

^ocLthgg, re^ Lnt™^ ™ 
SlDcliland: Scc^etEMKr tradilkicri^ 40 j 
Iq^rid, J4 ; wa^ddig 
op^-treei, biHncnct, gi] j wltcb- 
CMdl, 43 

StoE^itnbcr s St B«ici*s Dat, 40 
l^opiKy Wllc^ 40 
Sto^ Cb™ : dialect, 33 j tmdidcma 
df foandiiig. 39^ 46 

5tdUbti1, 4^ 

Sltnus : oijff. Ddlmcfi*; Moled 

ttdiiea ; ajt 4 Thudclcrbdlti); cqU 
3^3^ f in- 
rawll^i, 74 ; in Homeric pfxmt, 
•63 P iMditiopi of hlamnn laoifijca 
on* Fraucci Tl l- 3 1 not used w 
atiiiJeU, riaudcre, 3 c*l 
StDfk I u amulet. EogUndp 393 
Stdrms; I-IjiffMferi, 

^3 4 1 WcEsed cantllcs liriiied 
durii^^ FMiBdr^ M.3 ^ 

Stowey: meji from beat dcKwu Slofw- 

icy caatler 39 -+“ £ bradiLinu gf robber 

i«ran, 39 

299, ItflJy, 

Sl^ngyte^ i^e of: clstcnu that (SnnfH 
w cQaaied, 4715. 

Styr in Ejrbregin *4^, 157^8 
atyx nvEf 2 nTHaineric ptteniL 6a-7o 

Suffioli : (,*, oij, rju„*jri,j; 

3 SJ 9 

tmried al no» road*. Lut¥cr 
423 t or at itDrtli £ide of 
murchyaj^, Finrland, 439 j Lqw« 
40 

Sq kncirwii iestlvaJ, 313-5 (//aft*] 
iuJtan : totaijes sleep op ^ound, 68 
SnnRtra; Dei^hbc^uHlin hikivd of 

wpinen, i6j 

Summit (i« a/jB a»(*ir mamr, ef 

Kininici 6|!*rEi, U«£^ 

''f*'Kf ’V* with. 

^0 ; In Mkt*[ci, 19. Aiain, 4*0, 

Udlm iliF goij, 6Qi 163, 1$. ; 
pawea tlwugh opmifig and ^nttiae 
rocks, JS4 5 risHfl, t«rkl with head 

ftnt ti^ ihHl [f,!^ 

I^wer Co^. 4«j Siiyphu* a» „n 
god, 182 77lUJla] i« fli siin guj| jgj 


Si^y: Eftltet SvEkda* i tatd 

Sno^y) I fcftcr jkgniu 

0 *J oJies 1 >teE 5 «d, MI; liter Um- 

n^. fam of St Wilfrid, Ritmn, 
Oiwr) f b folktale*^ 
^no, 3a*. 7 j lujtackj day ftn 
patient a rally, Trrland, 317 j tcU 
eiuiara, Way, AlndaMihira, 472 
Sondry^Olei VVrat SoflKnet 

and DCTWi.liy Her. C, W. WtiKlcr, 

Sli^: aaier 

bcfijfr, Efliry, jji ^ 

Su ™-1 {ta Dfrtf Bmoklands t Cm-, 
dofl; cBi/ Lunbclh) | aqmlEtx, 
*9T-S i/^t] I folk-HHwiL 47^ 

A, hy Mra, 

M. C- Haniloc, JlJ-i Wn/ri 
Stl^: HalKl drasgj aarf 

Lewfl); hoJtad, 191, 199, fcUj. 
songs. 476 

bbLDGinbe : amulet* 340-t 
Svui^ia ; bloQfj^kmahipEMtrMii iJi-j 
S'riJIha.tn 1 in rolktiiJe^ 143 m-ft 
Si^lQW : B£ amoJet, F3andmr»4 = 
bnufi pood foctnifes flafuJcrB^ 304 ? 
cj^firow U biimled, |gy 5 Uj 
tale. Nyania^ J56 

S«^iiit i -fratchitig M n«fc id folktale, 
ije 

SwfliD maiden tjpe oT folklale;* j&g-a, 

37fip +Sl, 506 ^ 

Si^fas^a; fli inmkr. England* me. 

fe-pbiced 1^ ^Ipnutnb sesil, 330 
IT (jff Goihknd klaml); 
Hctigwti * Sdft^Jt^r /™ A«4r 
ncdeedi 5IC1 

potato i in folktale; Miorin, 

177 

SwjUcrland* riv Bcm Conlnn 
Sydney 1 grave hui^ 4^3 
Symplc^dw, Jcgei^ oli 60 
S>Ta; nwister, 173 

Syria; ftoriherpa prehiitoric populmfoD 
01* 54 

"tine- Balcialw, 
Wit faqif, Indti, 69} Lower 
Niger, 4^ t fnedteine.maq Japtn, 

6g; ■niongit MriOioa, 480 
p^ney, jCSf ei, p,i«ta u 
Dixiona, (17-9. show 4]^; ^ 
Nyaoji, *55 

Mascot* and 
^aent Amulj^ of tbr Hriii.k 
T 1 ®*'^ ' Thai-Cak*. 337-9 

Tadpole, stf Frog 
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Taiilft: id Fo’QctAle, 453 
TKBgicr: Folklore From Tsitlgifiti by 
Mlh 5 F. K, Greeii+ 440-58 
TannliauMi leg«i4» 

TaiUalda, niyifi of, 

Tira Eil tiie Star nuudcrv, 17& 
Tam-kjl|fit7e, H 
Tsitalts In Basattc Icgsno, 173 
Ta^4, in foaklalcsj 157^8 
TbStmTila i burial ctiitoma,, 55 
Taufiton + ciiami ttEtfinst hcmillT 8S ; 
de&fh, rentfcrniE eM>\ 336; dfiLgon 
legend^ 35 > Rutiiaci ™d, 3^; 
Wessex stron^hoM, 3^ 

Tnwiwy* C H.: fmew HenEl’E 

£r*J. 4 /lf.flPgrrt 

Tea-leaf forlune'lellingi 2*9 
Teeib: Exec toott shod, cnslow 
Jtl30Qt|, Loirtt Cofll^O, +23 T of 
bcHSC as undlet, liDcolnalitrc, Bt ® 
Teething; anodyne necklaiJe lof 
teeLhhi£T Eogtond, l Btnn]cl& 
lio aid, FTanoerB, 208-9 
Ti F^pjllfrt^a, bjr W. Iritttiwr, re- 
Ticp tfi, , 

Umbina valleys hoad thasred, new 
moon, 2S3 

Thairi^ inona^le^ ^ mirtr^tous traM- 

port of ElOTl« fcr building, 470 

Thai Cake, by C. h Taborp 3-^ g 
Thebes (Egjirtls Uafik doves hj 
Theddora XtW s dad dwell in giavc^ 


399 

Tfemi^phoria, the, zjS 
Tbcsalv: Mt OlygnjgoB; Mt 

Osaa i Mt Eclifin; Titaiwl<w 
Cmbiort connected wiiln 

Thiev™. lie Masm Tbicf type of 
falktJcs 

Thirteen: tniLitct prepared im Ijth of 
PQontb, Ur&+A.+ 396 
Thirty: in making amulrt againit 
crafe^y, Devon, at 
Thomfti, N. W.; The Di»P“l f 
the Pend in 5SG-4lSfl5 
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